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FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 



MESSRS. CLARK have pleastire in forwarding to their Subscribers 
the First Issue of the Foreign Theological Library for 
i88i, viz.: — 

PS0FB880B QGDEn OOMMEHTABT OV THE ROMANS, YoL U (completion), 

and 
PS0FES80B DQBNBB'8 8T8TEM OF 0HSI8TIAN DO0TBINB8, YoL U 

TAe Second Issue will comprise : — 

HA QENB ACgS HI8T0BT OF D00TBINB8, YoL IH (completion), and either 
1>0BNSB*8 8T8TEH OF CHRISTIAN DOOTRINSS, YoL m., or 
BISHOP KARTENSENV BTHIOS. (Spedal BUilc&) 
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QODETSOOMMENTART ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE ROMANS. YoL L 
HA(1ENBA(3H*S BISTORT OF DOCTRINES. Yola. I. and U. 
DORNERtl SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTBINES. YoL I. 

The Foreign Theological Library was commenced in 1846, and 
from that time to this Four Volumes yearly (or 142 in all) have appeared 
with the utmost regularity. 

In beginning a New Series with 1880, an opportunity is given 
to many to subscribe who are possibly deterred by the extent of the 
former Series. 

Messrs. Clark beg to announce as in preparation — 

KBEIBICPS DOOTBINE OF THE ATONEMENT ON THE FOUNDATION OF 

OHBISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 
DB. KEIL'S HANDBOOK OF BIBLICAL ABCHJBOLOGT. 

From time to time other works will be added ; and the Publishers 
believe that a Series containing the works of writers so eminent, upon 
the most important subjects, cannot fail to secure support. 

The Binding of the Series is modernized, so as to distinguish it from 
the former Series. 

The Subscription Price will remain as formerly, 21s. annually for Four 
Volumes payable in advance. 

The following Volumes formed Issue for 1879, being completing year 
of former Series : — 

PlilUppi'e Commentary on the Bomaaa. Y6L n. 

Hagenba^h's History of the Beformatlon. YoL n. 

Stelnmeyer's History of the Paaaion and Besorrection of onr Lord. OneYolnme. 

Hanpt'a Commenta^ on tlie First Epistle of St John. One Yolnme. 

A Selection of 20 Volumes may be had at the Subscription Price of 
Five Guineas, from the works issued in former Series (^previous to 1877). 

Messrs. Clark take this opportunity of expressing their thankfulness 
for the favour with which this New Series of the Foreign Theological 
Library has been met. 

May they request an early remittance of Subscription for 1881. 
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L 16-XV. 13. 



FIRST PART.— SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Chaps. VI.-VIIL 

SANCnnCATION. 

FIRST SECTION (VL 1-VIL 6). 

THE PBIKCIPLE OF SANCTIFICATION CONTAINED IN JUSTIFICATION 

BY FAITH* 

(continued.) 

FIFTEENTH PASSAGE (VII. 1-6). 

The Believer is set free from the Law at the same Time as he is 

set free from Sin, 

AGREEABLY to the proposition stated vi. 14 : ''Sin shall 
no more have dominion over you : for ye aie under 
grace/' the apostle had just expounded emancipation from sin 
by subjection to grace. But he had said : " For ye are no^ 
under the law, but under grace." And the words underlined 
required a special explanation. It is this demonstration 
which is furnished by the following passage. In his view the 
two emancipations, that fix>m sin and that bom the law, are 
two closely connected facts, so that the one is the complement 
of the other. Also between the descriptions of the two deli- 
verances there is to be remarked a parallelism of figures which 
extends to the slightest details of die two descriptions. It is 
easy to see how exactly vii 1-4 corresponds to vL 16-19« 

OODET. A nOM. II. 



2 SANCTinCATION. 

and vii. 5, 6, to vi 21-23. Only the general figure in the 
two cases is borrowed from different domains of social life. 
The law being a nobler master than sin, the apostle in speak- 
ing of it substitutes for the degrading relation of servitude, 
the more exalted one of marriage ; and hence also in w. 5 
and 6 for the figure o£ frmta (ef labcair) he puts that of 
children (the issue of marru^e). 

To prove the believer's emancipation from legal bondage, 
Paul supports his argument by an article of the law itself, 
which he applies spiritually, w. 1-4 ; then he shows that the 
believer makes use of this right, not to yield himself more 
freely to sin, but to serve God better than he would have 
done under the law (vv. 5, 6). His emancipation in relation 
to the law is therefore legitimate, — mate than that, it is morally 
beneficial and necessary. 

The first three verses adduce the example cited from the 
law, and the fourth applies it 

Vv. 1, 2. " Or know ye not, brethren (for I speak to them 
that know the law), how that the law hath dominion over a ma,n 
as lanff as he liveth t For the woman which ha£h aask haaband 
is hound to her husband so long as he liveth; but if the huAand 
be dectd, she is loosed from ths law^ of her husband!* — ^We are 
familiar with the meaning of Paul's question : Or know ye not; 
it explodes the negation of the expounded truth by an indis- 
putable trutL The meaning here is therefore : Or, if ye are 
afraid, in the work of your sanctification, to yield yourselves 
solely to this new master, grace, and think that ye cannot 
di^ense with an external rule Hke that of the law^ know ye 
not that • • . ? The form of address : brethren, had not 
occuned, as Hofrnann observes, since i. 13. The apostle is 
about to have recourse to a more famiUar mode of teaching 
than he had hitherto used in his Epistle ; hence he approaches 
his readers addressing them by this title, which gives to what 
follows the character of a conversation. — ^In the parenthesis : 
for I speak to ffum who . . ., the for refers to the negative 
answer which is to be supplied after the question : kfMiw ye 
nat: ''No, ye cannot be ignoiant of the legal prescription 
which I am about to quote " . . . — ^We must avoid translating 
as if the article roh stood before the participle yufioa'tcovin : 
1 T. B. omits thJB wocda «••« t^fuu wtthout any oothority ; a Qjuple oversiglit 



"io them amimig yen uohe Tmofu) the IcmoJ^ Tke grsmnurtaeal 
fona proves that the apostle heie, as veil wb h j the wofd 
hrdkrtTi^ is addressing the wboi» of th& oterch ef Borne. 
Una is one of the passages froia iriidx many oendtide that 
this ehnxeh waa almost exdusifvefcf conpoeed- of Jews (Bavr, 
HoltzmannX or at least of proael^rtM (de Wette> BeyschL). 
Nevertheless, even Mangold aQvm (p. 73) that " this ezjnes* 
sios mfff apply also to Chriatiwia ef QentBe arigm, as the 
O. T. was received a&d read t^uoughont the whole church as 
a document of levelatioiL'* One might even go farther, and 
maintain that it would be snpeiAuous to remind those who 
had been Jews that they are such as know the law. Very 
early the reading of the 0. T. passed from the worship of the 
qmagogue to that of the church. The Epistles addressed to 
the churches of the Gentiles prove to what an extent the 
apostles assumed their readers to be acquainted with the his- 
tory and oracles of the 0. T. St Paul thus interrogates the 
Galatians, who certainly were not of Jewish origin (rv. 21) : 
^ Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, understand ye 
not the law ? ** — Now, here is one d the articles of that law, 
which, spiritoaUy applied, solved the qnestiou of ^ relation 
between the Christian and the law. The code, in case of 
death, allowed the surviving spouse to re-marry. If, conse- 
quently, it is a fact that there was a death in the case of the 
believer, it follows, according to the law itself, that he ia set 
free firom the law, his former spouse. Such is the summary 
of the following verses. — So true is it that ver. 1 is stiU con- 
nected with ver. 14, cmd gives the development of the words 
of that verse : not vmder the law, that the term levpieueiv, to he 
master, to have power over, is borrowed firom that verse. — 
The term man, avOpemro^, may designate either sex. In 
ver. 2, where the case of the female is specially in question, 
Paul uses another word (avrfp) to. denote the husband. — ^The 
subject of the verb ^, lives, according to our translation, is, 
ike man. The law bears rule over the individual man, so far 
as his civil relations are concerned, as long as he is in fife. 
Some commentators (Or., Er., Beng.) imderstand as the subject 
of the verb lives, vofw*;, the law. Tina would give the idea of 
the abolition of the law by the coming of Christ, in the sense 
of Xi 4. But this sense is incompatible with the following 
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verse, where the word ^Apti (to the living husband) repro- 
duces the idea of ^, liveth, from ver. 1, as well as with the 
antithesis : ** but if the huAand be dead." Besides, the idea of 
the whole passage is not that of die objective abolition of the 
law by the coming , of ChxiBt ; the point in question is the 
believer's subjective emancipation &om this external standard 
through faith in Christ's death. Philippi agrees with us in 
making o av0p<oiro^, man, the subject of the verb Q, liveth ; 
but he applies the notion of living to life in sin (vi 2), to 
which faith in Christ has put an end (vi 2-11). The mean- 
ing of these last words of the verse would thus be : " The law 
has only power over the man as long as he continues in his 
own life, in his natural state of sin; from the time he 
renounces it to enter into union with Christ, he is set free 
from the law." Hence it would follow that ver. 1, instead of 
citing an example taken from the law, with the view of illus- 
trating the thought of the passage, would itself express this 
thought But it is impossible thus to separate ver. 1 from 
the sequel The for of ver. 2 shows that the latter is only 
the explanation of the article of the law quoted in ver. 1. 
Besides, how could the reader have suspected this extra- 
ordinary meaning of the word live, which would here designate 
neither common life nor life in God? Finally, the words: 
'' I speak to you as to those who know the law," forbid us to 
take the following maxim as anything else than an extract 
from the law. The first three verses form a whole: the 
example, namely, taken from the code relating to conjugal 
life. Ver. 4 will apply the general maxim contained in this 
example to the domain of religion. 

Ver. 2. The maxim cited in ver. 1 is developed in ver. 2. 
The same law which renders the woman inseparable from the 
man as long as he liyes, sets her free from this subjection as 
soon as he dies. In the first proposition the emphasis is on 
the word ^Snm,, living ; in the second, on the words : if lie be 
dead. The precept Deut xxiv. 2 expressly authorized the 
marriage of a woman put away by her first husband with a 
second ; and a fortiori, a new marriage after the first husband 
was dead. If, in the first proposition, the apostle does not 
speak of the case of divorce, it is because he is referring to 
the woman as the acting party, and because in any case it did 
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not belong to the woman to put away her hnsband. The 
husband alone had the right to give a letter of divorce, Deut 
xziv. 1. The expression teanipyrjreu, literally: is annvUed^ 
has ceased to he, and hence, naturally, ts^^^om, is chosen to 
extend in a sense to the woman herself the notion of deaih, 
which applies in strictness only to the husband* The con- 
jugal bond being broken by the husband's death, the wife dies 
also 08 a wife. Thus the formula of ver. 1, which seemed to 
apply only to the deceased, is found to apply likewise to the 
widow. She is dead (to the conjugal bond) in her dead hus- 
band. Some take the expression : ihe law of her husband, as 
meaning the article of the code concerning marriage, lex ad 
maritttm pertinens. But it is more natural to understand by 
this law the legal power with which the husband is invested in 
relation to his wif& — ^The difficult question in this verse is 
why Paul takes as an example a wife losing her husband and 
free to re-marry, rather than a husband losing his wife and 
enjoying the same right For the two cases equally demon- 
strate the truth of the maxim of ver. 1. The &ct that the 
law bound the woman more strictly than the husband, does 
not suffice to explain this preference. It is the application 
which Paul proposes to make of his example to the spiritual 
life which will give us the solution of the question. It shows, 
in point of fact, that Paul had in view not only the breaking 
of the believer's soul with the law (the first husband), but also 
its new union to the risen Christ (the second husband). Now 
in this figure of the second marriage, Christ could only repre- 
sent the husband, and the believer, consequently, the wife. 
And this is what leads the apostle to take a step farther, and 
to attribute death to the wife herself. For Christ having died, 
the believing soul cannot espouse Him except as itself dead. 

Ver. 3. " So then if, while Tier htiAand liveth, she be married 
to another man, she shall be called an adidteress ; biU if her 
husband be dead, she is free from the law ; so that she is no 
adulteress, (hough she be married to another man" — ^This verse 
is not a needless repetition of ver. 2. It serves to draw from 
the legal prescription explained in ver. 2 the conclusion which 
the apostle has to demonstrate, — ^the legitim.acy of a second union 
in the case supposed. What would be a crime during the 
husband's lifetime^ becomes legitimate when he is dead.T— The 
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tenn 'xpvipMn'll^nf stridiij signifies to do hmness, and hence : 
to bear the name of tiie profession to which one is deyoted 
To this day a lasge nomber of our family names are names of 
some tmde. Comp. also Ads xl 26. — ^The expression : freed 
fnm, ihe law, is defiaied by the context: it bears special 
reference to the law on the Tole of marriage. Bat the ex- 
pression is designedly keipt np in all its generality to prepare 
for the absolute application of it to believers, which the 
apostle is about to make. — That she may riot he an adulteress 
(if she marries again) : the law was really intended to reserve 
for her such liberty.^— Augustine, Beza, and Olshausen have 
attempted another explanation, according to which w. 2 and 3 
axe not the development, but the allegorical application of the 
maxim of ver. 1. In its clearest form it is as follows, as it 
seems to me : The woman bound by the law to her living 
husband is the human soul subjected by the law to the 
dominion of sin, (the first husband). The latter, sin, d}dng 
(through faith in Christ crucified), the soul is set free from 
his power, and enjoys the liberty of entering into union with 
Christ risen (the new husband). But this explanation woald 
carry us back to the idea of the preceding passage (emanci- 
pation from sin\ whereas ver. 6 shows clearly that Paul 
means to speak here of emancipation from the law. Then the 
relation between w. 1 and 2 would require to be expressed, 
not by /or, but by so {oSreo), or so that {&ar€). Finally, the 
&irre, so that, of ver. 4 shows it is not till then that the moral 
application b^ins. 

Ver. 4:. *' 8o that, my brethren, ye also areiecome dead to tTve 
law hy the body cf Christ; that ye should belong to another, 
even to Him who is raised from the dead, that we should bring 
forth frwU unto God!* — Coming to the application, the apostle 
approaches his readers anew, and more closely, addressing 
them as : my breOiren. It is as if he were to say to them 
femiliarly: Let us see! Now, then, is it not clear to you 
all ?— The conjunction dSore, so that, cannot be taken, as some 
luKVB sought to do, in the sense of likewise, or so then. The 
natural sense : so that, is perfectly suitable, if only the force 
of Ais conjunction is made to bear not exclusively on the 
following verb : Te arr dead to (he law, but on the verb with 
ito entire r^imen: Te are dead to the law; that ye should belong 



to aMihen It IB Dot the death of believen in Christ cnidfied 
idioee iBfptimacy the aposde -wished to show hy the pfeoeding 
example taken from the lav, bat the new union of which 
tfaBi death is die oondition. — The same need of diawing dose 
to his leaden which suggests the fonn of address : my irMrm, 
leads him abo to nse the second person, which is more in 
keeping with the direct application to which he is now coming. 
— *F6 also: quite like this wifis who is dead (as a wife) through 
her hnsband's death, and who thns has the right to many 
again. — ^tiBavaridifre, ye are dead, at more literally : Te have 
been put to death in relation to the law. The first aorist passive 
here expresses, as nsnal, the highest degree of passivity. 
Jesus draws believers as it were violently into communion 
with Him in His sufiferings. This participation in His violent 
death is not exactly tiie same in this passage as tibat spoken 
of in ver. 6 of the preceding chapter. The latter referred to 
the believer's death to «i9t, whereas Paul says here: ''Ye are 
dead to the law." Christ on the cross died to the law, inas- 
much as this punishment set Him free from the jurisdiction 
of the law, under which He had passed His life, and from the 
Jewish nationality which had determined the form of His 
earthly existence (Gal. iv. 4). The believer who appropriates 
this death appropriates also the glorious liberty which in the 
case of Christ was its consequence. Delivered in Him from 
the law of ordinances (Eph. iL 15), he enters with Him into 
the higher life of communion with Qod. When Paul says : 
by the hody of Christ, he reminds us that it was this body 
which formed the bond between Christ and the theocratic 
nation (i 3) ; and that this bond once broken in Ss case by 
death, it Is also broken in that of believers, who draw their 
life from Him. There is no reference in this context to the 
gift of His body as the pries of our redemption (Gess). — 
The application of Ae idea of death to believers, in the words : 
Te are dead to the law, agrees with the observation we have 
made on the expression Karrfprfrjrcu, she (the wife) is annvUed, 
has ceased to 5e (as a wife), at the end of ver. 2. As the 
new husband is a dead and risen Christ, the wife must 
necessarily be represented as dead (throu^ the death of her 
liEBt hui^3and, the law), that she may be in a position to be 
united to Christ as one risen again. It is a marriage, as it 
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were, ^beyond the tomb. And hence it is that the apostle 
is not content with saying : " Ye have been put to death in 
relation to the law ; that ye shoiiJd hehnff to another'* but adds 
immediately : '' to Sim wfio is raised from the deadJ' — ^We 
can now understand perfectly how Paul, with this application 
in view, from the beginning, extended the notion of death, 
which, strictly speaking, applied only to the husband, to the 
wife, by the term /earrfpyfirat, she is abolished, has ceased to he, 
ver. 2. — It is easy to see that this figure of a marriage 
between the soul dead in Christ crucified and Christ risen 
expresses exactly the same idea as we have found already in 
vl 5, and as was developed in the whole passage vL 6—10 ; 
only this idea is resumed here to deduce &om it the believer^s 
enfranchisement in regard to the law. We may therefore 
thus sum up the contents of these four verses : As by His 
death Christ entered upon an existence set free from every 
legal statute and determined by the life of God alone, so we, 
when we have died to sin, enter with Him into this same 
life in which, like a re-married widow, we liave no other 
master than this new Spouse and His Spirit 

The object of this new union, says Paul, concluding this 
development, ver. 4, is, that we may bring forth fruit unto 
God, By this expression he unmistakeably continues and 
completes the figure which he began, namely, that of marriage. 
The new issue which is to spring from tliis union between 
the Eisen One and His church is an activity rich in holy 
works wrought in the service of God (jcapiro^prjtrai ry ©c^, 
to hear fruit unto God). To reject this view of the figure is 
to show a prudery which is neither in harmony with the 
spirit of antiquity, nor with that of the gospel itself. It is, 
in fine, to put oneself in contradiction to the two followin": 
verses, which can leave no doubt as to the apostle's real meab- 
ing. — On what does the that depend ? Hofmann and Schott 
hold that it must be connected solely with the last words : 
to Him that is raised from the dead, that . . . ; Christ is raised 
to a celestial life that He might communicate it to us, and 
render us active in God's service. But the aim of the resur- 
rection cannot be thus restricted, and the sequel proves that 
the that depends, as is natural, on the principal idea : that ye 
shoiUd he Tuarried to another. It is not the resurrection, it is 
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the union of the believer with the Bisen One, which has for its 
end to give birth to a life of good works. This appears from 
the following verses, in which the apostle contrasts union with 
the law, which produced fruits of sin, with union with Christ, 
which results in the best fruits. What, has led Hofmann to 
this false explanation is the desire to account for the transition 
from the second person plural : ye have leeome dead . . . ye 
were married . . ., to the first : we should bring forth fruit : 
" He is raised for us, believers, that we should bring forth "... 
Some commentators, indeed (Meyer, to a certain extent), sup- 
pose that the verb in the second person and the pronoun 
v/Aa9 (l/ou) were written from the viewpoint of Judeo-Chris- 
tians ; for, it is said, only people formerly subject to the law 
could become dead in relation to it. The last verb in the fii'st 
person is, on the contrary, it is said, written from the stand- 
point of all Christians. But the author of these lines, being 
himself of Jewish origin, would require to say, and especially 
when speaking of Judeo-Christians, we, rather than ye. Comp. 
GaL iii 13, where, speakmg in the name of believers of 
Jewish origin, he says we, to contrast with them afterwards, 
in ver. 14, the OentHes, and in the end to combine both in a final 
we. The true explanation of the contrast between ye and ive 
in our passage is simpler. At the beginning of this passage, 
Paul, to get near to his reeulers, had passed from the didactic 
tone to the direct address : brethren! It was a way of saying 
to them : " Understand thoroughly, brethren ; it is your own 
history which was contained beforehand in this legal prescrip- 
tion.'' A new and still more urgent apostrophe had followed 
in ver. 4 (my brethren), at the point where from the explana- 
tion Paul was passing to the application. And now the 
application being made by the : Te became dead; tluxt ye should 
be married, the didactic tone of the treatise recommenced 
with the : that we should bring forth fruit, which is true not 
only of the Boman readers, but of the whole Church ; and 
the first person continues (w. 5, 6) ; comp. viii. 12, 13 (the 
inverse change). In ver. 6 he also afSrms, as well as in ver. 4, 
things which at first sight can only suit believers of Jewish 
origia : " that (the law) 'imder the power of which we were held!* 
This is because the apostle does not forget that the experiment 
of the effects of the law made by the Jews is to the benefit of 
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all mankind. For if the law had eoutinaed for the Jews, its 
maintenance most have issued in extending the re^ of the 
law to the rest of the world ; and so it was indeed 1^ TkoHCb 
adversaries understood it (the Judaizing/ob^ brethirm), so that 
it is when addressing all believers that he can say: ^'Ye 
became dead to the law by the body of Christ, that ye should 
be married to the Risen One." Calvin also says, speaking of 
eveiy Christian : ^ From hand to hand, jMMing from the potoer 
of the law, we were given over to Christ** Apart ftom Christ, 
tiie Gentiles would have no other religious f otnie than sub- 
jection to the Jewish law. — The apostle had just proved by 
the law itself that believers, in consequence of the deatii 
which they have undergone, may triffiout unfaUhfidness cast 
off the yoke of the law, and contract a new union with 
Christ He now points out the grave reason whidi they have 
for using this right and preferring this new union to the 
previous on& The fruits which shall issue from it will be as 
excellent as those which proceeded from the form^ were 
detestabla This expression: fruits, recalls the conclusion of 
the preceding passage, vi 20-23, where the moral result of 
the two servitudes was described. Here the subject is two 
marriages. The contents of the two verses 5 and 6 were 
announced in the last words of ver. 4. And fiist, ver. 5 : 
the first marrii^ and its frcdts. 

Ver. 5. "For when we were in the flesh, the affections of 
sins, excited hy the law, did worh m our members to hring forth 
frunt unto death." — The for evidently bears not on ver. 5 only, 
but on w. 5 and 6 together. — ^The expression z tale in the flesh, 
is very &r from being synonymous with living in the body ; 
comp. GaL iL 20. The term flesh, denoting literally the soft 
parts of the body, which are the usual seat of agreeable or 
painful sensations, is applied in Biblical language to the 
whole natural man, in so &r as he is yet under the dominion 
of the love of pleasure and the fear of pain, that is to say, of 
the tendency to self-satisfaction. The natural complacency 
of the ego with itself, — ^such is the idea of Uie ^mnd flesh 
in the moral sense in which it is so often used in Scripture. 
STow, what part does the law play in the moral development 
of man in this state ? The affeetians of tins, irtfAffiam dfiap^ 
n&p, oxe, esLjs Ftal, excited hy U. The Greek term, which 
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may l)e.i0ndcied bjr vfwtitm <r ywwiaB^- cbnDtBB oa eaaeittiall^ 
paan?8 Btefee. Jjnd, liidsgJ, Ite sffectioDB of seiDse, iFUck 
ooaoHrpond to eesliiin ttdwraal «l)ject8 fitted to satiify tSietm, 
axe laflB of tliB natoze of spontetteons detramiiiitioiis of Ae 
'Willy than llie efflbct of iDipieMK>i]s leceiTed. As to the corn** 
pkment: iffrins, it night be taken either as the genitm of 
cause (produeed by atos), or of qtutlity (wUch haTe the 
character of aixis). But in both senses the singular : of sin, 
would have been more natizraL This compiaBent niigfat also 
be eTiJained as the gemtiTS of (tppositian : the affections in 
40ftat:& the Taried inward fionns of sin consist, snch emotions as 
are intemperate or impozey interested or proud, selfish or 
TioIenL But is it not more natural to see in this comple- 
ment : of dns, the genitive of efect ? the affections which do 
not fiiil to produce every kind of sins, as soon as, being 
strongly excited, they seek their giatification. — The regimen : 
hf ike law, depends directly on the word iraOrniara, the 
affections; it cannot aigmfy: produced by the law, which 
would be to say too nmch ; for they result &om the natural 
state which Paul designated by the expression : tobe in t?ie 
JUsfu We must therefore explain: excited by the law; this 
coming into collision with those instincts which were asleep, 
makes them pass into the active and violent state. Why as 
a &ct do we find man degrading himself so often, by passing 
beyond the simple satis&ction of his wants, and plunging 
into excesses to whidi the brute does not desc^id ? There 
is not in the latter case that arrest of law which seems so 
often nothing more to man than an incitement to evilnloing. 
— ^The term iv^pywro, acted, operated, literally, worked within, 
denotes that sort of inward fermentation wMch is produced 
when the passions, excited by the resistance of the command- 
ment, seek to master the body in order to their gratification. 
The VBrb ivqrf&^Oai, to act, opermie, is always taken by Paul 
in the midcQe sense, which we give to it liere, never in the 
passive sense: to ie put in action; comp. 1 Thess. ii 13; 
2 Thess. fi. 7; GaL v. 6; 2 Ccmt. i 6, iv. 12, eta etc. 
The woid : the members, corresponds to the expression: cf the 
MUL Every evil instinct has, so to speak, an agent corre- 
sponding to it in one of the members of the body. The 
result of this impure working, caused by the shock of the 
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holy law agaiiiJBt the camal heart of the natural man, is an 
abundance of e^il frwiJU which produce deaih, in man ; comp. 
Jas. 1 14, 15. The €t9, to^ in order to, contains, as it always 
does, the notion of end, and not only of effect. In the 
affections of the flesh, it is said, viii. 6, there is a secret 
aspiration after deatL The man who acts without God 
tends to separate himself ever more profoundly &om God. 

Ver. 6. " But now we are delivered from the law, being dead * 
to him wnder whom we were held; so that we serve in newness of 
spirit, and not in oldness of the letter,^' — ^The contrast between 
this Jmt now and the when we toere of ver. 5, corresponds 
exactly, both as to form and substance, with the contrast 
between the when ye were and the hit now, vL 20 and 22 ; 
only with an application to another domain (that of the law). 
In the KaTfjfyyi^OfjfjLep, literally, we were annulled, we again 
find the form ah'eady explained in ver. 2, where it was said 
of the woman deprived of her standing as a married wife by 
the death of her husband : KanipyTyrai, she is abolished, she 
has ceased to be (na ^ wife). Here, as in the former case, this 
verb, construed with the preposition air6,from, contains the 
idea of the most complete deliverance. We have seen in. 
ver. 4 that this deliverance resulted from the death under- 
gone in Christ (ye loere put to death). It is this last idea 
which is recalled by the beiitg dead, anoOavovre^. The 
reading of the T. B.: avoOavovro^, that under which we were 
held (the law) being dead, arises, according to Tischendorf, 
from a mistake of Beza, who followed Erasmus in a false 
interpretation which he gives of a passage from Chrysostom. 
In point of fact, as we have seen, the idea of the abolition 
of the law is foreign to this passage. As to the reading rov 
Oavdrov of the Greco-Latins: *'We are delivered from the 
law of death under which we were held," it has probably 
been occasioned by the expression: to bring forth fruit unto 
death, ver. 5 ; but this qualification of the law is equally 
foreign to the passage before us. — Could the master, imder 
whom we were held, possibly be, as Hofmann would have it, 
the flesh, taking the ^i' eS as a nmxJter pronoun? But the 
whole context, as well as the parallel passage, ver. 4, shows 

^ T. B., without any authority whatever, reads uniaffr*: ; K A B C K L P» 
Syr. : ««*/«»Mnff i D £ F G, It : «*«» ^mmrw. 
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clearly that the subject in question is the law. The ante- 
cedent of 61/ ^ is the demonstrative pionoun rour^ {him^ that 
is to say, the master) understood The last words: under 
whom we were . . .» appear superfluous at first sight; but 
they are intended to remind us of the example taken from 
the law, which was the starting-point of this demonstration 
(w. 1-3). 

But this liberation does not tend to licence. On the 
contraiy, it is to issue in a hcvKevew, a new servitude of the 
noblest and most glorious nature, which alone indeed deserves 
the name of liberty. This term hovKsvew, to serve, is chosen 
as alone applicable to the two states about to be characterized. 
— In n^vmess of ypirit, says the apostle ; he thus designates the 
new state into which the Holy Spirit introduces the believer, 
when He establishes a full harmony between the inclination 
of the heart and moral obligation; when to do good and 
renounce self for Gkxl has become a joy. With this state, of 
which he gives us a glimpse, and which he reserves for 
description (chap, viii), the apostle in closing contrasts the 
former state. This he puts second, because it is the state 
which he proposes to describe immediately, w. 7—25. He 
calls it cldaiess of the Utter : there may be in this expression 
an allusion to the old man, waXaio^ avOpenro^, vi 6 ; but 
anyhow Paul wishes to designate this state as now past for 
the believer ; it is from the viewpoint of his new state that 
he can characterize it thus. The letter is the moral obligation 
written in the code, imposing itself on man as a foreign law, 
and opposed to his inward dispositions. Is it not legitimate 
(w. 1—4) and advantageous (w. 5, 6) to break with such a 
state, and enter upon the other, as soon as this possibility is 
presented by Qod Himself ? 

The apostle has shown in the first section that the gospel 
has the power to sanctify, and thereby to put an end at once 
to the reign of sin and law, which are one and the same 
•8tat«. He proceeds to explain that the law need not be an 
object of regret, since it is powerless to sanctify. It has 
therefore no well-founded protest to raise against the judgment 
which falls on it. Such is the subject of the following 
section. 
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SECX)MD SECIHMiF (Vn. r^2S). 
KwroiiEBBiynw or xbx law so fiANcrirr lais: 



Thfi essQDtiaL ideas of this patnge ase tbe foUoving: — 
After haYiiig ixLYoIyed xoasi in death (tt. 7-13)» the I&w 
leaves him to straggle in this state vhich cleaves to his 
Batuxe, and from whudi it has no power to extrieate him 
(w. 14-23). It cannot hzzng him fisorther than to si^ for 
delivexance (vy. 24» 25). 

But in developing this theina of the powerlessness of the 
law, is not tha apostle taming hackwacd? Was not this 
subject treated already in chap. iiL ? It seems so, and this is 
one of the reaaons whj Benss thinks that our Epistle is 
deficient in systematic ordec But what Paul proved in chap, 
iii. was the insufEiciencrjr of the law to justly ; the demon- 
stration to be given in the part relative to justification by 
fEoth. What he proves here is its powerlessness to 8awdify, 
which is entirely different, at least in tibe eyes of the apostle, 
and of all those who do not confoimd justifiication and sancti- 
ficatioD. 

It is perfectly intelligible how, after displaying the sancti- 
fying power of the gospel (vi-vil 6), the apostle should take 
a look backwards to consider the work of the law, and describe 
it from this point of view* This retcoqiective glance at the 
part played by an institution which he regards as divine, and 
which had ruled so important a part of his life, does not at 
all, as has been thought, assume Judaizing readers, or even 
such as were of Judeo-Chrmtian origin. The question of the 
influence of the law was of general interest; f(»r the new 
gospel revelation appeared everywhere as. a competitor with 
the ancient revelation of the law, and it concerned aU to 
know their respective value in the work of man's sanctifica- 
tion ; some, on the one side, widiing to know if they should 
renuiin under the law ; others, if they should place themselves 
under its discipline. 

The following section consists of only one passage, divided 
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into ^mo pad& In the fixst (w. 7-13)^ £he apostle pnnnes 
fix)a ezpaaoifie that tlie law can only kUl man morally — ^that 
h to say, aepexata him trnxai God; in the second, &om yer. 14» 
he shoiWB ite pofwedessness to extricate him from the sad 
slate into ididi lie is phmged. The passage has this 
peculiarity, that the theses demonstrated are not expounded 
in a general way, but in a purely personal form ; ver. 7 : "T 
had not known" . . • ; ver. 8 : " Sin wrought in me ** . . . ; 
ver. 9: "I was alive . . . / died* . . .; ver. 11: *Sin 
decQLired me;** yen 14: ** J am carnal;" ver. 15: * What 
/ would» that J do not ; " ver. 22: '^ I delight in the law of 
God;- vet 24: ''Who shall deliver me!** ver. 25: "J 
thank God'' This i^le continues even into the beginning of 
the followiug chapter, viii 2 : *' The law of the spirit of life 
hath made m$ free.'' The question is, who is the personage 
denoted throughout this whole piece by the eyci, I! Com- 
mentatoxs have indulged in the most varied suppositions on 
this point 

1. Some Greek commentators (TheopL, Theod of Mops.) 
have thought that Paul was here speaking of himself as 
representing the whole race of mankind from the beginning 
of its existence, and was thus relating the great moral 
experiences of the human race up to the time of its re^ 
damption. 

2. Others (Chrys., Grot, Turret, Wetst., Fritzs.) apply this 
description to the Jewish nation. Apostolus hie sub primd 
jfersond describii hebroemn, gsTms, says Grotius. The experi- 
ences here described (see below) are referred to the different 
phases of their history. 

3. A large number of commentators (most of the Fathers, 
£r., the Pietistic school, the rationalistic critics, Beng., Thol., 
Keand., Olah., Baur, Mey., Th. Schott, Hoist, Bonnet, etc.), 
consulting the context more strictly, think that the apostle, in 
virtue of his past history, is here introducing himself as the 
personification of the hgal Jew, the man who, being neither 
hardened in aelf-righteousness, nor given over to a profane 
and carnal q>irit, seeks sincerely to fulfil the law without 
ever being sncoesaful in satisfying his conscience. 

4. After his dispute with Pelagius, Augustine, who had 
formerly adhered to the previous opinion, gave currency to 
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anotlier explanation. He expounded the passage, especially 
from ver. 14, as referring to the converted Christian; for he 
only can be so profoundly in sympathy with the divine law 
as Paul describes himself in the passage, and on the other 
hand every believer in the course of his life has those pro- 
found experiences of his misery which are here described by 
the apostle. This opinion was followed by Jerome, then 
adopted by the Beformers, cmd defended in our time by 
Philippi, Delitzsch, Hodge, etc. 

5. Only two commentators, so far as known to us, restrict 
the application of the passage to the apostle's own person. 
Hofmann, who, if we understand rightly, refers it to Paul as a 
Ohristian, but such as he finds himself when he abstracts for 
a moment from his faith, and Pearsall Smith,^ who thinks 
that Paul is here relating a painful experience of his Christian 
life, in consequence of a relapse under the yoke of the law ; 
after which chap. viiL, he thinks, sets forth his return to the 
full light of grace. 

We shall not pronounce on what we believe to be the true 
sense of the apostle till we have studied this controverted 
passage in all its details. The first part extends to the end 
of ver. 13. It explains the effects of the first living contact 
between the divine law and the carnal heart of man. Sin is 
unveiled, ver. 7, and in consequence of this discovery it gathers 
strength and grows (w. 8, 9), so that man, instead of finding 
life in his relation to the law, finds death (w. 10, 11). But 
this tragical result must be ascribed not to the law itself, but 
to sin, which uses the law to this end. 

Vv. 7-13. 

This whole exposition is introduced by the objection which 
consists in identifying the law with sin. But it must not be 
thought that the apostle's aim is really to exonerate the law 
&om such a suspicion. Who, in the circle in which he 
taught, could have pronounced such a blasphemy against an 
institution recognised to be divine ? What the apostle wishes 
to justify is not the law ; it is his own teaching, from which 
it seemed to foUow that the two things, law and sin, are 

^ Bondage and Liberty, by M. P. Smith, 1875. 
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inseparably united, or even identical. Had he not just proved 
that to be set free from sin is to be so also from the law ? Does 
it not seem to follow that the law and sin are one and the 
same thing ? It is this impious consequence from which he 
proceeds to clear his gospel. He shows that if the law plays 
80 active a part in the history of sin, it is by no means 
because of its own nature, which would be wicked, but because 
of the exceedingly sinful nature of sin. 

Ver. 7. " What shall we my then f Is the law sin f Let it 
not he ! Nay, I did riot learn to hnow sin, but hy the law; for 
I Juxd not known lust, except the law had said. Thou shalt not 
covet" — Some commentators think that in the second question 
the word sin should be taken in the sense of a cause of sin. 
But Paul would easily have found a way of expressing this 
thought more precisely. The simple meaning of the terms 
which he uses is tMs : Is the law something bad in itself, 
contrary to the essence and will of God, and consequently 
malignant ? And this meaning suits the context still better 
than the preceding one, which, however, does not imply that 
we should paraphrase afxaprla, sin, by dfiapT<0\6^, sinner, 
(Mey., Philip.), a term which can only be appUed to a personal 
agent — While repelling with indignation the conclusion 
ascribed to him, the apostle nevertheless points out the 
measure of truth which it contains. The law does not 
produce sin, but it is the law which reveals it There might 
be given to the word iXKa, hut, which follows the : Let it not 
he ! the meaning of a strong contrast : Nay, hnt on the con- 
trary. To unveil sin is in reality, in some respects, the 
opposite of producing it But the apostle has already in view 
what he proceeds to expound in ver. 8, the fact of the growth 
of sin as an effect of its detection by means of the law. And 
hence we think it better to give to the word oKKa, hut, a 
restrictive sense, in relation to the strong negation which 
precedes. No, assuredly ! But at least this cannot be denied. 
— It is unnecessary to give to oifte iypmp, literally : / did not 
learn to know, the meaning of the conditional (understanding 
&v) : I should not have known. The indicative is perfectly 
suitable. It is a fact: "I did not learn to judge of sin 
otherwise than by the light of the law." — ^The notion of knonh 
ledge, contained in eyvmv, has been here explained in many 

OODET. B BOM. IL 
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ways. Pritzsche applies it to the eaoisteTtee of siii, as wlien it 
is said : I did not know pain ; for I had not yet suffered. 
But this meaning would throw the responsibility of sin on 
the law^ the very thing which Paol wishes to avDid. Meyer 
thinks that the law made sin knaum by calling forth its 
violence^ and so rendering it more easily perceived. But in 
this sense the idea of y^^ 7 would not differ from that of 
ver. 8 ; now this is precluded by the ii, progiessive or adver- 
sative, at the beginning of the verse (see the strait to which 
Meyer is reduced to explain this transition). Tholuck and 
Philippi give an entirely different sense to the word know. 
The point in question is not the proof of the iojct of sin, but 
the understanding of its culpability-: " It was by the law that 
I knew sin as an act contrary to the will of God." But why 
in this way force the application of the word know, when its 
simple meaning is perfectly suf&cient : ^ I did not perceive in 
myself the presence of the evil instinct of sin, except by means 
of the law ; " comp. the Syvew, Luke viiL 46 : I became aware 
of ; I became conscioua This sentence is absolutely parallel, 
whatever Meyer may say, to that in iii 20 : ^ By the law is 
the knowledge of sin." — And how was this discovery, made by 
means of the law, effected ? This is what the apostle explains 
in the following proposition: "For also I had not known lust 
eaxept " • . • He explains by a concrete fact what he has just 
stated more abstractly in the preceding proposition. If he 
discovered sin by the law, it was because one of the command- 
ments made palpable to him the presence of lust, of whose 
abnormal existence in his inner man he would otherwise have 
remained for ever ignorant. — ^This t^ ^dp, for also, and in 
fact, denotes two things : 1st, a second fact of the same kind as 
the preceding (te, also) ; and 2d, the second fact serving as a 
proof or explanation to the first (^ap,for). Paul might have 
remained ignorant for ever of the state of sin in which his 
heart was sunk, if lust had not made it palpable to him. 
And the presence of lust would have for erer escaped him, if 
the tenth commandment had not made it known to him. 
^EviOvfiia, hist, denotes tiiat involuntary motion of the soul 
{0vfjm) toward (en-i) the external object which presents itself 
as corresponding to its desire. This motion of the soul 
toward the objects which can satisfy it is so natural to the 
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^prnBLit kent^ tiiaii it 'wonld be absdntdy loit in f&ft general 
emieot ef life» aad would nofc £b11 spedalfy under the eye of 
oonaeienGe^ TinlesB the lav aeid: Thau shalt woi covet This 
prokibition is needed to faring man to fix his attention on this 
qponkneooi morremeiit of the eool, and to discover in this 
fiMt the a ynipt c mi of an inward revolt against the divine wOL — 
The phiperfect ^€iv has, strictly speakings l^e meaning <^ an 
imperfect : / had learned to know, and hence : I knew. But 
in eomeqvence of tiie if Qi not = except) which follows, tiiis 
verb can only be taken logically in the sense of a conditional 
(nndentanding, as is firetpiently done, the op which indicates 
this mood) : I should know (present), or: / should have known 
(past). It may therefore be translated in two ways : ^ I 
dionld not know Inst (presently), excej^ the law said to me 
(eXeysp, imperfect)/' Or: ''I should not have known (I 
should not have been aware of) lust, except the law had said ** 
(extending the eDipsiB of the Sv to the second verb). In the 
second case, Paul goes back in thought to the previous time 
denoted by iyptop: "I did not know except by . . .; and 
in fBkct I diould not have been made aware of . . . except" . . . 
What seems to me to decide in favour of tiie latter sense, 
which places the action in the past, is the relation indicated 
between the two propositions, and expressed by the rifydp,for 
oiao, or and injuet. For tiie abstract terms : sm and kno (in 
the first pnqpositian), there are substirtuted in the second tiie 
two c(mcrete terms : lus^ and commandment. Sin appears in 
lust, as law in tiie commandment. This is what is signified 
in reaHty by the re yap, the ri denoting the transition from 
the general to the particular, and the yap characterizing the 
particular fiiet as a proof ix explanation in relation to the 
general: ^I did not leam to know sxu ooept by the law; for 
in fact I riionld not have been awaie of lust (in which sin is 
revealed), had there not been a positive commandment saying 
to me : Lost not." With this sense also agrees the difference 
between the two verbs : Syyoiir, from yiypmatteiv, to leam to 
know, and ^tp, from ISdp, to perceive (a fact). It was 
ihronj^ the tenth commandment that Paul discovered lust, 
and it was by finding oat this inward fact of lust that he 
became conscious of his state of sin. — In this picture of his 
inner life Paul gives ns, without intending it, a very high 
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idea of the purity of his life as a child and a young man. He 
might, when confronted with the nine commandments, have to 
the letter claimed for himself the verdict. Not guilty, like the 
young man who said to Jesus : " All these have I kept from 
my youth up/' But the tenth commandment cut short all 
this self-righteousness, and under this ray of the divine holi- 
ness, he was compelled to pass sentence of condemnation. 
Thus there was wrought in him, Pharisee though he was, 
without his suspecting it, a profound separation from ordinary 
Pharisaism, and a moral preparation which was to lead him to 
the arms of Christ and His righteousnesa To this so mournful 
discovery there was added (Be, ver. 8) by and by a second and 
still more painful experience. 

Ver. 8. " Then sin, taking occasion, wrought in me hy the 
commandment all mxi/nner of concupiscence; for without the law 
sin is dead'* — After revealing to him the presence of sin, the 
law itself intensified in him the force of this evil principle. 
This idea of progress is indicated by the hi, now, then, which 
makes the fact described in ver. 8 a sequel to that of which 
we are reminded in ver. 7. The word a<f>opfiij, which we 
translate by occasion, strictly signifies the point of support 
from which the spring or flight proceeds {airo, opficua). Some 
critics make the words But t^ ivroXrj^, hy the commandment, 
dependent on the participle Tiafiovaa, having taken. In this 
case we should not have to translate : '' Taking occasion from 
the commandment," which would require one of the preposi- 
tions airo or ex usual in such a case. The meaning would be : 
" Taking occasion iy m£ans of the commandment" But it is 
more natural to make this clause depend on the principal 
verb wrought. For, in the other sense, there would have been 
no reason for inserting the subject between this regimen and 
the participle which depended on it The analogous con- 
struction of ver. 11 also leads us to make the regimen : hy the 
commandm^ent, dependent on the principal verb imrought. — ^What 
is the occasion meant by the apostle ? The usual answer is, 
the commandment itself: *'In lege est occasio," says Calvin. 
This meaning is not inadmissible. Sin, finding a series of 
prohibitions enumerated in the commandment, made use of 
this means to enkindle desire for the forbidden objects. But 
is it not more probable that Paul finds the occasion of which 
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sin makes use, in those forbidden objects themselves, when 
they appear to the eye or imagination? ''Sin finding an 
occasion, in the view of one of those objects in regard to which 
Grod says to me: Thou shalt not covet, took advantage of the 
circumstance to kindle in my heart, through this very prohibi- 
tion, the manifold lusts which are related to those different 
objects." The point in question here is the well-known experi- 
ence already remarked by the ancients, that man always inclines 
to forbidden finiit Comp. Prov. ix. 17. The prohibition has 
for its efTect to fix the object strongly on the imagination, and 
thereby to lend it a new charm. The heart is as it were 
fascinated by it, and the latent desire changes into intense 
aspiration. Thus every word of the commandment has, so to 
speak, the property of awakening in the heart a new lust. 
But it must be constantly borne in mind that this is only so 
because sin, the egoistic instinct, already exists in the heart 
The commandment of itself does not produce this result ; it is 
sin which, so to speak, trades upon the commandment for its 
own profit On a sound nature, the commandment would not 
have acted thus ; witness the first temptation in which a foreign 
agent required to play the part here ascribed to sin. — Calvin, 
in his eagerness to exculpate the apostle completely from the 
charge of ascribing to the law the aggravation of sin, gives this 
verse a purely logical meaning. Paul means, according to him, 
that the law manifested the various lusts already present. 
Detexit in me amnem cancupiscentiam. This is evidently to 
distort the meaning of the apostle's words. 

And in what state, then, was sin before the law had thus 
made it abound in all manner of particular lusts ? It was 
dead, says PauL This expression, far from signifjring that it 
did not exist, proves, on the contrary, its presence, but, virtu- 
ally, like the germ of a disease still slumbering, which the 
least circumstance may cause to break out so as to bring the 
malady to the acute state. And it is this malignant principle, 
already in existence, which bears all the responsibility of the 
disagreeable effects of the law. The literal translation would 
be : Without law sin is dead. It is not as Mosaic law, but as 
law, that is to say, as an external letter, that the code pro- 
duces this pernicious effect on the sinful soal. And this is 
what warrants us in applying this description to the law of 
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nature^ and -what es^iains haw tbe nAimier m vetSam may 
also be a confession of &e healihen conseience. — We must 
beware of nndeistanding m£k Beea ibe wb rfv, ictu : ^ With- 
out law fiin toas dead.** The veay eUipais of tibe verb proves 
that we have here a general piopoaition. — ^Ihe verses which 
£>Uow initiate us more deeply still into the apostle's moral 
experiences, when he was UTtder the law. 

Vv. 9, 10a. "And I vxxs alive when I wa$ formeifiy wiStr 
out law; InU when the commaTidment came, em revived, and 
I died ; " — Calvin well expresses the rhythm of these verses : 
" The death of sin is the life of man ; and, on the contrary, 
the life of sin is the death of man." — The Vatic, reads i^fiv 
instead of H^eov : both forms are ckssicaL What is this life 
which the apostle enjoyed when he was yet wiOumt law f 
Augustine, the Beformers, and some modem commentators 
(Bengel, Bonnet) think that the time in question is when, 
sunk in his Pharisaical delusions, filled with self-righteousness, 
Paul thought himself in possession of the life of God, of true 
righteousness They understand the : I was alive, in the sense 
of: I thought wyedf alive. This interpretation is in itself 
foroed ; but there is more against it Could Paid really say 
of himself that, as a Pharisee, he was without law t It was, on 
the contrary, the time when he was absolutely under the law, 
inro vofiop, according to 1 Cor. ix. 20, kept imderthe charge 
of the schoolmaster, who was to bring him to Christ, according 
to GaL iii. 24. Then if it was his Pharisee life which he 
wished to characterize in the words : when I was formerly 
withotU law, what would be the time denoted by the following 
words : when the commandment came i Will it be said : the 
time of his conversion, when the law took its inmost meaning 
for him, in Christ, its full spiritual bearing ? " Though before 
his eyes," says Calvin, when speaking of his life as a Pharisee, 
** the law did not seriously affect his heart with the conviction 
of the judgment of God." It was only by the Spirit of Christ 
timt his eyes were opened, and that the commandment truly 
humbled and condemned him. But where, then, is this idoi 
of the interposition of Christ, and of the profoimd crisis of 
which he speaks elsewheie as a new creationf And was the 
understanding of the commandment then the sole or even the 
principal character of this transformation? Certainly, if these 
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woids le&r to Ms ceaireaaaxm, snae mdicatuHi m olheg would 
not be wanliiig to deaigiiate tiiia tiansition to a new fiedtk 
To discovBT a period in PaoTs li£s to wliioli tbe wDsdff: for- 
merly vAean I vxm imdtr fhs Imw, really apply, w^ majBt go 
back to the days lAach pieoeded tiia swakenkig of his monl 
consciousness under the operation of the law. We are tiiereby 
led to the period of his childhood, befoie he yma suljeoted to 
the Pharisaic ordinances and the exact ^fisdLpfine of tihe law. 
Erom the age of twelve, yoax^ Israelites wese sal^eeted to the 
legal institates, and became, as was said, anw af tits Um^ heni 
hoMoralu This stage of his oatwaid life was nndonbtedly for 
the young Saul the signal of the inward criais described from 
ver. 7 onwards. From the moment he foond hfrnself called 
to apply the prescriptions of the law serioudy to his conduct, 
he was not slow to discover sin within him; for in the dqyths 
of his heart he found lust ; and not only did the law unveil 
this evil principla to him, but it intensified its power. The 
torrent bubbled and boiled on meeting with the obstacle 
which came in its way. TUl then Saul was alive, morally and 
leligioudy, which does not nieaa merely that he thouj^t him- 
self alive ; nor does it denote merely the innocent and pure 
sprightliness of childhood, yet untroubled by any remorse. 
The word live, when used by Ptkul, always includes something 
more profound. It refers here to the state of a young and 
pious Israelitish child, trained in tiie knowledge and love of 
Jehovah, tasting by faith in the promises of IBs word the 
blessings of the covenant, awaking and going to sleep in die 
arms of the God of his fieithers, and seeking not to diq[)lease 
Him in his conduct. There was here a real beginning of lift 
in, Ood, a pure flame, which was eztinguiahed no doubt after- 
wards by self-righteousness and by the inward strife insepar- 
able from it, but which burst forth at last magnifioeixtly at the 
breath of faith in Jesus Christ 

The words : when ffte eommandmerU came, after what pa»- 
cedes, refer simply to the appearance of the commandment^ 
with its holy majesty, in the conscience of young SauL Then 
b^an in him the serious attempt to put it fully into practioe. 
The term cammandmeni is used instead of law, because, aa 
ver. 7 diows, it is specially the tenth commandment which is 
in questioiL It is by it above all that the work here described 
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is effected in him. This work was, as Paul tells us, to make 
sin live or revive. The term live forms an antithesis to the 
other : sin is dead (ver. 8). It is a somewhat difficult ques- 
tion which of its two meanings is to be attached to the 
preposition dpd in the composition of the verb ava^rjp, that 
of anew (like our re in revive) : recovered life ; or whether, 
according to its strict signification, abovey it merely denotes 
here the transition from the passive to the active state : took 
life. Meyer, in favour of the first sense, insists on the fact 
that it is impossible to quote, either in the K T. or in the 
classics, a single case in which this verb or its analogues {ova- 
fitooo, avafiuocKOfiai) signifies anything else than revive (Luke 
XV. 24, for example). This cannot be denied. Nevertheless 
it is true that many verbs compounded with avd do not at all 
include the idea of a return to a previous state ; thus dvariXKo), 
to spring (speaking of plants), and to rise (speaking of the 
stars) ; avafioda, to raise the voice, to cry; dva^im, to hutible up. 
The verb avaffkeirm is taken in both senses: to look above 
(Matt xiv. 19 ; Mark viL 34 ; Luke xix. 5), and to see anew 
(Acts ix. 12, 17, 18). In John ix. 11, the meaning is 
doubtful. If we translate: "recovered life," what is the 
previous life of sin present to the mind of the apostle ? 
Origen discovers here his system of the pre-existence of souls, 
and of a fall anterior to this present life. Hilgenfeld also 
ascribes this idea to the apostle. But how obscm^ly would it 
be expressed, and how would it come about that no other 
trace of it is found in his writings ? Hom. v. 12 is anything 
but favourable to this theory. Augustine and Bengel think 
of the first appearance of sin in paradise ; but this fact is too 
remote to furnish us with the explanation of the word revive 
here. It would be better to hold that Paul was thinking of 
sin as it had lived in his parents before reviving in him. But 
what is simpler still is to abandon this idea of the renewal of 
the life of sin, and to explain dva^rpf in the sense of: to 
awake to active life. — The commentators who have applied 
the preceding words to the Pharisaic epoch of the apostle's 
life, are embarrassed by the declaration : Sin revived, and I 
died (10a). Would such be the terms in which he would 
characterize his new birth? Impossible! But they apply, 
it will be said, to the most advanced stage of his Pharisaism, 
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M. Bonnet says in this direction : '' Sin, pufsued to its last 
entrenchments,^ manifested its power by a desperate resist* 
ance . . . r &nd, on the other hand, the man saw the nothing- 
ness of his moral life, and succumbed to the sentence of death 
executed by the law within the depths of his consciousness." 
But where in Paul's Epistles do we find the evidences of such 
a crisis ? It seems to me more natural to carry it back to 
the time when his moral consciousness was first developed, 
and to hold that this state was graduaUy increasing during the 
whole time of his Pharisaism. 

Yer. lOo. The transition of sin from its latent state to that 
of an active force was to Saul a mortal stroke. The internal 
divorce between God and him was consummated : to infantine 
liberty there succeeded fear, to filial feeling the revolt of the 
heart and servile obedience^ two equally sure symptoms of 
death* A weight henceforth repressed the impulse of Ids soul 
Godwards. 

The words which follow serve to bring out the unforeseen 
character of this efiTect (ver. 10&), and give the true explanation 
of it (ver. 1 1). 

Yv. 10b, 11. "And the cammandmeTU, which was ordained 
to guide me to life, I found, turned me to death; for sin, taking 
occasion, deceived mehythe commandment, and ly U sUfw m«." — 
This coming into activity on the part of sin, which Paul felt 
as if he were the object of a spiritual murder, was occa- 
sioned by a gift of God, the commandment ; for this was the 
instrument of it, the commandment which God had given to 
the faithful Israelite with the words : '' This do and Hum shait 
live " (Lev. xviiL 5) I Instead of guiding him to holiness and 
peace, or giving life, it did the opposite, by revealing sin to 
him and increasing its power, it raised a thick wall between 
God and him, and involved him in death I The feeling of 
surprise which so unexpected a result produced is expressed 
by the word evpifffj, was found. — ^Meyer understands the term 
death (end of the verse) of eternal death, in the sense that the 
man who passes through such experiences is doomed to final 
perdition (apart, of course, from redemption). But Paul is 
speaking of a more immediate result, a separation from Grod, 
that spiritual death which he describes himself, £pL ii 1 et seq. 

Undoubtedly this description of the effects of the law 
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nhWnJB antf laie ae^eet of Ae trath, &at whidi had lieen 
paarfcienlarly taq^rieneed by Saul the Fharisee. For he Aen 
legacdad die knr as Hie means of estdblukingMsewn righieovs- 
nuB (z. 3)p a&d not as tibe pathway opened to divine grace. 
The pflaimiflfait frequently describe llie ^eds c^ the law in a 
whidly difiEaasont light ^s. six., adbc^ etc.)^ and we cannot 
doubt thst Jesus Himself^ dsiing the period of His de- 
velopment up to His baptism^ found in it the fulness of 
what Grod had pnimiaed: Doiaig ihem things, ihau shaJt live hf 
them, or what is expressed by the words of Paul : *' The com- 
mandment which was ^ven me to gtmde me to life!* Only^ if 
it is to diqilay this beneficent effect, the law must be received 
either by a heart &ee from sin, or otherwise by a heart which 
does not separate the commandm^it from the grace accom- 
panying the law^ a heart which seeks in it not the means of 
aequiring self-merit and gxotifyinff its pride, but the way of 
Son to the God of the c^STby sacrifice and prayer f .8 
an illustration, let the parable of the Pharisee and the publican 
serve! 

Yer. 11 is intended to explain what reaUy took place. It 
throws back the blame of the sad experience related, on its 
true author, sin^ as was already dene in ver. 8, while repro- 
ducing this explanation more forcibly after the fuller develop- 
ment of the experience itself in w. 9 and 10. The word ^ 
ajiapria, sin, is placed foremost ; for it is tiie true culprit, not 
the law ; it is this d^iraved instinct which the commandment 
encountered, and which caused the latter to produce a result 
diametrically opposed to that for which it w:as given. — ^The 
words takmg oooation refer, as in ver. 8, to the external 
objects corree^onding to our various lusts. The command- 
ment, by raising a barrier between these objects and us, makes 
them appear so much the more desirable ; we cannot get rid 
cf the impression that a jealous God takes pleasure in refusing 
them to us, for the very reason that they would promote our 
happiness. Such is the mirage which sin produces in us ly 
the eomoMUbimeKt itself. The words : deceived mehy the eomr- 
mandmeni, certainly contain an allusioa to the part played by 
the serpent in Gem. iiL, where, aa we have said, it fiUs ibe 
o£Sce here ascribed to sin in relation to man in innocenoe. 
JL deoeivea and seduces Eve by ascribing hatred to God, love 
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to itself; and heooe murder, sepaiation from God, either bj 
intemal xsTolt or external diaobedience. — The repetition of 
the regimen: Sy ihs eommandmmU . . .hf 4t, irith each of the 
two Teiba, ezpreaaes ferdblj how contiaiy to the natore of 
the commrndTPMit is the part which sin makes it play. — ^The 
TBib ^irmrfv includes the two ideas of deceimng, and of thn 
cansiTig to dmaU from the right road (im, (mt of). Deception 
eaoses to deviate, and deviation leads to death: by it slew me^ 
It is incomprehensible how Calvin shotdd take the liberty of 
giving a purely logical sense to the terms deceived and dew : 
'^ Sin WB8 naveiled by the law as a seducer and murderer 
(JSrgo vetium iStmenjaev non de re ipsd, sed de notitid exponi 
debet)." 

It zemained to conclude by finally formulating the result of 
this profimnd psychological analysis contained in the passage 
TV. 7—11. This is what is done in w. 12 and 13. The 
eiore, to that, rer. 12, announces a conclusion. 

Yt. 12, 13. ^ So ihat the law assuredly is Jioly, and the 
eommandmeftt holy, just, and good. Was then that whdch is 
good Tiuzde ^ death unio me t Let it not le so ! Bui sin, that 
it wight appeatr sin, wrought death in mehy that which is good; 
that sin hy the commandment might become exceeding sinjkd." — 
The result formulated in these two verses is this : The holier 
the law is, the more does sin, which has used it to produce 
evil, appear thereby in the blackness of its nature. — The 
apostle begins, in view of the result indicated, by removing 
from the law all suspicion of blame. The /a^, undoiAtedhf, 
has no corresponding Se, btit. So far as the s^ise goes, the 
Si is found in ver. 13ft. This /i^ is intended to guard before- 
hand the TOiBHsailaHft character of the law. liVhatever may be 
said afterwards, nothing shall invalidate the character of hM- 
fiess belonging to the law. The law, 6 vo/juk, here denotes the 
Mosaic system in its entirety, and the commandment ^ iuTokij, 
each artide of the code in particular. The term &yio9, holf, 
is tibe word whiclL in Scripture denotes the perfect love of good ; 
when it is applied to Gkid, it is the identity of His will wiSi 
goodness ; when it is applied to the creature, it is his vohu- 
taiy ccmseciBati0n to God, the one Being essentially good. 

^T. B. leads y%ywm, with K L^ instead of tyttw, which is zead hy 
ttABCDXP. 
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The law is holyj precisely because it demands this consecra- 
tion, and the commandment also, because each commandment 
only demands this consecration in a particular relation. The 
two characteristics just and good flow from and are included in 
that of holiness. The commandment is just (Siicala\ because 
it regulates in a normal way the relations between different 
beings. It is good (arfoBrf)^ in the sense of beneficent ; this 
epithet is explained by the preceding words : fitted to give life 
(ver. 10). 

Yer. 13. Here was the place strictly speaking for the hut 
(Si), answering to the fiii/, assuredly ^ of ver. 12. But Paul 
interrupts himself; he feels the need of yet again stating the 
problem in all its difficulty. This is what he does in the 
question beginning ver. 13. The difference between the read- 
ing of the majority of the Mjj., iyii/ero (aorist), and that of 
the T. B., yeyove (perfect), is this : The first expresses the act 
by which this whole internal history was brought about ; the 
second, the permanent state which resulted from that act. 
The fii'st is therefore rather connected with what precedes^ the 
second with what follows. From the internal point of view 
both may consequently be defended ; but the authorities are 
rather in favour of the first — ^The problem being thus put 
a&esh in all its rigour, the second part of ver. 13 gives its 
solution precisely as the fiei; of ver. 12 leads us to expect, and 
as we have stated it at the beginning of that verse. — ^The 
second part of the verse has been construed in many ways. 
And first, what is the verb of the subject tj dftafyria, sin, which 
begins the sentence ? Either it is derived from the preceding 
sentence, by understanding iyevero ddvaro^i ''But sin (not 
the law) became my death*' or " turned me to deatL" But is 
not this ellipsis somewhat serious ? Or the verb is found in 
the following participle Karepya^ofUpij, by making it a finite 
verb : " But sin, that it may appear sin, works my death 
(Calvin : cperatur mihi mortem) by that which is good." To 
this meaning there has been objected the form of the participle. 
But if the apostle means to denote rather a quality than an 
act of the subject, the participle may be suitable : '' Sin (is) 
worhiTig death/' that is to say, is capaUe of working, or wicked 
enough to work it. But this return to the present tense would 
be singular after the past iyepero ; then it would require rather 
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the present 4^iv§, may appear, than the aoxist 4^v$, might 
appear. Paul is not speaking of what is, he is reflecting on 
what has taken place. The first of the two constmctions 
would therefore be preferable ; but there is still room for 
hesitation between two alternatives : (a) Either the participle 
Karepya^ofievf} is taken as in explanatory apposition to the 
principal subject 17 a^uifyrla, gin, by making the three words 
iva <l>av§ dfiafyr{a a short parenthetical proposition : *' But 
sin, Uiat it might appear sin, turned me to death, worhing my 
death by what was good." The participle Karepya^ofjUutf 
would have the force of the Latin gerund. Only the general 
sense suffers from an awkward tautology : to turn to death by 
working death ! (b) Or the participle tcareprfal^ofihTi is joined 
to the proposition tva ^vy dfutprla : " But sin (turned me to 
death), that it might appear sin by working my death by that 
which is good." This second sense is evidently preferable. 
As to making the second afuiprla the subject of this 
dependent proposition : " But sin turned me to death that 
sin might appear (to all eyes) loorking my death by what is 
good/' it cannot be thought of; this construction would 
require the article fi before the second dfiapria. We should 
therefore range ourselves without hesitation on the side of 
construction No. lb, were it not for two grave difaculties, the 
one arising from the thought itself, the other from the connec- 
tion between the two tpa, in order that, which follow one 
another in this verse. Could Paul say: Sin turned me to 
death, that it might appear sin slaying me by a good thing ? 
The idea is rather this : Sin caused my death by a good thing, 
that it might appear so much the more sin. Then what rela- 
tion are we to establish in this sense between the two thats t 
Are they parallel as two distinct and simultaneous ends : Sin 
turned me. to death, 1st, that it might appear sin ; 2d, that 
it might become exceeding sinful ? But the fact of becoming is 
not parallel to that of appearing ; the latter is rather the 
result of the former. Or should we give to yhnjrai, become, a 
purely logical sense, as is done by many commentators : that 
it might appear exceedingly sinful in the view of my conscience t 
But this verb would only serve in this sense to repeat the 
idea of the verb fl>av§, might appear ; and then why change 
the term? Or should we see in the second that a more 
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remote end in relatdon to which the first Ouift wonld onty be 
the means ? But appearing is not the means of 'becoming ; on 
the contrary, appearing is the result of becoming. It is dear 
that none of those constractions is wholfy aati s tactory . 

It seems to me that to obtain a result in haimony boA 
with the requirements of language and of logic, it is enoo^ 
to modiiy construction No. l.and combine it so modified with 
"So. 2. We need to understand not iyepero Savara^, but 
merely the verb iyeuero, then to make of this finite Tsrb the 
point of support for the participle icarepya^ofihri : ** But sin, 
that it might appear sin, turned to p^ecame] vxyrhing (iyivero 
Karepya^o/jUpff) my death by what was good." We have thus 
a simple ellipsis, a meaning exact, dear, and in keqiing with 
the context ; we keep up the past tense (iyhero), whidi suits 
the aorist ^v^ ; we get an analytic form (iyivero Karepya- 
^oiikvfi) which, whil6 leaving the fact in the past, serves to 
bring out (by the present partidple) the permanent attrSnUe, 
and not merdy the initial act, as the aorist icareepyd(raro 
(ver. 8) would have done. Finally, in this way we get with- 
out difficulty at the explanation of the two thdxts. The verb 
iyivero tcarefyya^ofLhtfi, lecame working, becomes the point of 
support for the second thd, which gives a dear meaning: sin 
wrought death by goodness, that it ndgld iecome as sinfol as 
possible. God vnBed that sin, by MLling by means of that 
which was ordained to give life, should commit a trae master- 
piece of perversity. Hence die second (hat : it applies to the 
fewt in itself (yhnjrcu, might become). And why did God will 
that it should be so ? Ihis is what we are told in the outset 
by the first that : that sin might appear fhlly what it is, ^ 
(tva ^Mif^ afiafnla). These three words form a parenthetical 
proposition put at the beginning to indicate finom the first tiie 
faud aim of this whole unexpected dispensation* It was 
necessary that to manifest completdy its evil nature (the first 
ihat), sin should inflict death on me, not by something evil 
(which would throw part of the odium of tids murder on the 
means employed), but by something good (the commandment), 
that the crime might he completely iim work of mn (the 
second thai). 

Thus we have three ideas — (1) sin slays by that which is 
good ; (2) ihat thereby it may accomplish an act worthy of its 
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mtme ; (3) and ihat ihaabf (final end) this natove may he 
manifetied clearly. It ia obvious bom this progression tbat 
we must beware of taking yhnfrat, might hecome, in the logical 
aense^ and of idsntifying as &r aa the sense goes the two thats, 
as Meyer does. 

On YT. 7—13. — ^Ihe commentators who apply the moral 
experiences described by the apostle in this passi^ (p. 15) 
to maaOeinA in general, apply the words I toas alwe (ver. 9) 
to the period of paradise ; those which follow : wJien, the coTnT 
mcaidmettt cafne, to the prohibition to eat of i3ie tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, and the rest of the passage, 
extending to the end of tihe chapter, to the fall and its con- 
sequences. By the question : What skaU we say then (ver. 7) ? 
Paul would thus invite his readers to a general contemplation 
of the history of our race firom the beginning, to justify what 
he has been expounding in regard to emancipation from the 
law (w. 1-6). But this interpretation is excluded first by 
the words afuifnia v&epd, sin is dead (ver. 8). In paradise, 
according to St. Paul, sin was not dead; it did not exist 
(ch. ▼. 12). Then neither would the term avi^njaep, as under- 
stoody be suitable to designate the first appearance of sin. 
Finally, the commandment expressly quoted (ver. 7) belongs 
to the code of Sinai, and thns brings us fietoe to face with the 
Jeiindi hiW. 

Those who, from ChrysoBtom to our day (p. 15), apply this 
passage to the JewiA people, find in the words I ioas alive an 
indication of the patnardbal period when the promiae was the 
bond between God and man, and in the coming of the eom- 
mandmant, the epoch of Moses, when the law broke this 
relation, and produced the great national revolts. This inter- 
pretation connects itself more easily with the context than 
the preceding. But neither is it tenable. When we tiiink of 
the shameful sins of the patriarchal period, can we apply to 
that time the descriptions of sin ieing dead, and I was alive f 
Then is it historically demcmstrable that through the giving of 
the law, the state of the nation was made sensibly worse, and 
that its relation to Jehovah was broken ? Do not the words 
of Paul apply to an inward event (eovetousness, revelation of 
sin), rather than to a great national experience ? Finally^ 
what subtleties are we led into by this explanation, when we 
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attempt to apply it in a conseqaent way to the end of the 
section! When we come to the passage 14-25, we must 
then, with Beiche, apply the first of the two Fa which are in 
conflict, to the ideal Jew, the Jew such as he onght to be, 
and the other, to the real Jew, such as he shows himself in 
practice! We do not deny that the human conscience in 
general, and the Jewish conscience in particular, may recognise 
their experiences in those which are here described. But that 
is natural ; is not Paul a man and a Jew ? The truth is, the 
whole is narrated about hiTiisdf, but with the conviction that 
his experience will infallibly be that of every Israelite, and of 
every man who will seriously use the moral or Mosaic law as 
a means of sanctification. 

The point in question now is to trace this experience to its 
profound cause. Such is the study to which the following 
section (vv. 14-25) is devoted {for, ver. 14). 

Vv. 14-25. 

It is from this ver. 14 especially that the difference between 
the two explanations of the passage comes out : that which 
applies it to the state of man regenerate, and that which 
regards it as depicting the impotent struggles of a sincere and 
serious man, but one stOl imder the yoke of the law, and 
ignorant of deliverance by the Holy Spirit 

The principal reasons advanced in favour of the first opinion 
are the following (best developed perhaps by Hodge) : 1. The 
transition from the past tense in the preceding passage to the 
present in this ; 2. The impossibility of ascribing to unregene- 
rate man sentiments so elevated in their nature as those 
which are here professed: cordial assent to the law, w. 16 
and 22, and profound hatred of evil, vv. 15, 19, etc. ; 3. Ver. 
25, where the apostle seems expressly to appropriate to him- 
self at the present time the entire description which he has 
just traced : thus far the objections whose validity or ground- 
lessness it belongs to exegesis alone to determine. The only 
side of the question whicli we can exhaust here is that of the 
connection of this passage with the preceding, and with the 
section to which it belongs taken as a whole. 

1. Paul has just delineated^ w. 7-13, the deadly action of 
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the law upon him, from the tune it established its supremacy 
in his inmost soul, and from that period during the whole 
time of his Pharisaism. How should he now pass all at once 
from this description, to that of his inward stru^les as a 
regenerate man ? Hodge and PhiUppi explain this transition 
by an a fortiori. The law is powerless to regenerate the 
natural man, it only serves to increase the power of sin, w. 
7-1 3. And the proof is, that it does not act otherwise, even 
on the believer^s heart, when, forgetting his faith for the time, 
he finds himself as a naturally carnal man face to face with 
the law. Even with the profound sympathy which his 
renewed heart feels for the law, he cannot find in it the 
means of sanctification which he needs ; how much less can it 
deliver from sin a heart still unregenerate ? This attempt to 
construe the passage in keeping with what precedes is ingenious, 
but inadmissible. Exactly what it was most essential to say 
in this case, to make the argument intelligible, would be 
understood : '' Even since I have become a new creature in 
Christ, I cannot find any assistance in the law ; on the con- 
trary, when I put myself under its yoke, it renders me worse." 
This must have been said in order to be clear. Paul says 
nothing of the kind between w. 13 and 14. 

2. 4J^other omission, not less inexplicable, would be his 
passing over the profound change which was efTected in him 
hy regeneration. He would pass from the period of his 
Pharisaism (w. 7-13) to his Christian state, as it were on 
the same level, and without making the least allusion to the 
profound crisis which made all things, and the law in particu- 
lar, new to him (2 Cor. v. 17). And it would not be tiU 
chap, viii, and by an afterthought, that he would come to his 
e3q)eriences as a Christian. The author of the Epistle to the 
Bomans has not accustomed us hitherto to a style of writing 
so far fi'om dear. Hodge says no doubt that the apostle is 
here speaking of the believer from the viewpoint of his rela- 
tions to the law, abstracting from his faith. But a believer, 
apart from his faith . . ., that surely resembles a non-believer. 
So understood, the description of the miserable state, w. 14-25, 
would be the demonstration not of the impotence of the law, 
but of that of the gospel 

3. How explain the contrast between the delineation of 
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chap. vii. and that of chap. Tiii.^ a conixast iofinitely sharper 
tihan we find between the section w. ^-13 (description of 
Sanl as a Pharisee) and w. 14-25, a passage which they 
would refer to Paul the Christian ? Is there, then, a greater 
difference between Christian and Christian, than between 
Pharisee and Christian? Philippi alleges that the apostle 
describes successively in the two passages, w. 14-25 and 
viii 1 et seq., the two oppotiU aspects of the (christian life, 
the belieyer ttnthoni and the believe vnth the breath of the 
Spirit. But once again the great crisis would require to be 
put in this case, not in w. 24 and 25, between the two aspects 
of the same state, but between w. 13 and 14, where the new 
state is contrasted with the old, Tieumess of spirit with ddness 
of the letter, to use Paul's own words. — The direction of the 
apostle's thought is clearly marked out by the section as ^ 
whole ; it may serve as a guiding thread in all that follows. 
After showing that there is in faith a new principle of sancti- 
fication (vi 1—14), which is a suf&ciently firm standard for 
moral life (w. 15-23), and which renders emancipation from 
the law possible and desirable (vii. 1-6), lie explains what 
the intervention of the law produced in his own life (vv. 7-13), 
and the state in which, despite his sincere and persevering 
efforts, it left him (w. 14-23), to issue in that desperate cry 
of distress in which this state of continual defeats finally 
expresses itself: Who shall deliver me? Of this liberator he 
does not know the name at the time when he utters the ciy 
(a fact which proves that he is not yet in the faith) ; but he 
anticipates, he hopes for, he appeals to him without knowing 
him. And heaven gives him the answer. Chap, viii contains 
this answer : The ^rit of Christ haih set me free, ver. 2 ; He 
it is who works in me all that the law demanded, without 
giving me power to do it (ver. 4). — This series of ideas is 
unimpeachable ; it only remains to see whether in this way 
we shall account for all the details of f^e following passage, 
and succeed in overcoming the objections mentioned above, 
which have been raised in opposition to this view. 

This passage seems to me to fall into three cycles, each of 
which closes with a sort of refiraiiL It is like a dirge ; the 
most sorrowful elegy which ever proceeded from a human 
heart 
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The first cycle embraces vr. 14-17. The second, which 
begms and ends almost in the same way as the first, is con- 
tained -in Yv. 18-20. The third differs from the first two in 
f onny but is identical with them in substance ; it is contained 
in TV. 21-23^ and its conclusion, w. 24 and 25, is at the 
same time that of the whole passage. 

It has been sought to find a gradation between these three 
cycles. Lange thinks that the first refers rather to the trnder" 
standing, the second to the fedings, the third to the coMcimeB, 
But this distinction is artificial, a^ useless as well. For the 
power of this passage lies in its very monotony. The repeti- 
tion of the same thoughts and expressions is, as it were, the 
echo of the desperate repetition of the same experiences, in 
that legal state wherein man can only shake his chains with- 
out succeediog in breaking them. Powerless he writhes to 
and £co in the prison in which sin and the law have confined 
him, and in the end of the day can only utter that cry of 
distress whereby, having exhausted his force for the struggle, 
he appeals^ without knowing him, to the deliverer. 

First Cycle: Vv. 14-17. 

Yer. 14 '* For^ we know that the law is spiaitml; hU I 
am carnal^ scid voider the power of sin," — ^We have in tins 
cyde, ver. 14, an afBrmation : '' I acknowledge that the law 
• . • but I am captive ; " then the demonstration of this fact 
(vv. 15 and 16); finally, ver. 17, the conclusion, which is 
merely the reafSrmation of the thesis now demonstrated. 

The reading of some icss. otSa^iep Si, then, or hut we know, 
has no meaning. We must read ydp, for, with the majority 
of the ^jj. and versiona. This for might signify : The case 
was really so ; for witness my state as it resulted from this 
fatal crisis. The law slew me, and what proves it is the state 
of death in which I found myself involved from that time. 
But it is more natural to understand the transition fcom the 
preceding passage to this somewhat differently. Holsten 

^ A D E L read •lU/ap h instead of uUfHv yf» which T. B. reada with aU the 
other l^jj., It, Syr. 

'MABCDEFG read r«^Mf instead of emfmnf, which T. B. reads wil 
KLP. 
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seems to me to put it well when he says : From the historical 
phenomenon^ described w. 7-13, Paul now ascends to its real 
moral nature, which explains it : '' The law produced on me 
the e£fect which I have just described, because there is an 
opposition between its nature which is holy, and mine which 
is corrupt" This transition includes what we have presented 
in the first place, for the state in which the law involves us 
is only the continuation of that in which it had found us. It 
finds us diseased, and leaves us so. If this is the explanation 
of the for, we need not be surprised at the use of the preserU 
in the verbs which follow. We do not certarnly say with 
Hodge: Paul speaks of the regenerate man abstractly from 
his faith for the time; but wis say: Paul speaks of the 
unr^enerate man without concerning himself with the ques- 
tion how far the unregenerate heart still remains in the 
regenerate beUever. He describes man as he is hy nature, 
man as he knew him, and still finds him in himself, every 
time that his natural character shows itself. Here is the 
permanent essence of human nature since the fall outside the 
action of faith. Thus is explained the use of the present, 
without our saying that Paul describes his present state. — 
Some commentators, such as Jerome, Hofm., Schott, write 
olha fUv : I know undoubtedly. But after that should we not 
have had simply €ifu Si, but I am, instead of iyoi> Bi . , . 
elfu : " but as for me, I am " ... ? In point of fact, this 
form implies a very marked contrast between the / thus 
emphasized, and some other subject in the preceding context. 
And this subject to which the /, iya>, forms an antithesis, can 
only be the subject of the preceding verb we. We are thus 
led to regard the ordinary reading as necessary : olBa/i£v, toe 
know. In this we, Paul no doubt includes with himself all 
believers who have passed through the same experiences, and 
even the Jews who are at one with Christians r^arding the 
truth affirmed by him. — ^The knowing, of which he here speaks, 
is more than a matter of understanding; the sequel shows 
that it impUes a cordial adhesion to that truth (comp. the 
verbs avfufyrjfu, cwrfioiukv, w. 16 and 22): ''We know and 
heartily own that the law is excellent." — ^The epithet spiritual, 
applied to the law, has been understood by many, Beza for 
example, in this sense, that the law is suited to the spiritual 
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nature of man (the wvevfia, the sptrit, in man); whence it 
follows that it demands not only external observance, but also 
the obedience of the heart But the term nryevfAarueo^, 
spiritual, is usually connected with the idea of the Divine 
Spirit ; and as in chap. viii. 4 Paul says himself that what is 
demanded by the law is wrought in them who walk after ihe 
Spirit (evidently Gk)d's Spirit), it is more exact to understand 
here by spirUudl : agreeable to the impulse or tendency of the 
Divine Spirit What the law commands is nothing else than 
what the Holy Spirit works in the heart where He dwells. 
There is a complete identity between the external precept of 
the law and the internal working of the Spirit The idea 
found here by Calvin, that the law cannot be fulfilled except 
through the Spirit, foUows indeed from the expression used by 
Paul, but does not express its meaning. 

But, says Paul, returning upon himself, of what avail 
practicaUy is this knowledge which we all have of the holy 
spirituality of the law ? By the use of the pronoun J, he 
here contrasts with this collective acknowledgment (we know) 
the wholly individual experience of his carnal state ; and in 
this latter he finds the invincible obstacle to the fulfilment of 
the law, however it may be recogmsed as perfect in theoiy. 
The reading of the T. R and of the Byzs., capKueo^, and that 
of the Mjj. of the two other families, capKom, have almost the 
same meaning : carnal. But the first adjective denotes carnal 
activity, the second the carnal suistance, and by metonymy 
the carnal nature. As the apostle in this passage is contrast- 
ing with the essentially good law not only his own sinful 
OAstion, but his corrupt ruiture, the form <TafKi,v6^ is certainly 
preferable. — ^The notion Jlesk is here taken in its moral sense, 
and embraces, as it does in all cases where the jlesh is opposed 
to Ood, or to what is divine, the whole human person, Paul 
feels his natural self controlled by the flesh, that is to say, by 
self-complacency, the inclination to seek self-satisfaction in 
everything. This tendency is what determines his natural 
wilL And hence the incompatibility between his nature and 
that of the law, which demands absolute self-consecration. — 
He adds in explanation of the term carnal, the words : sold to 
sin, literally : " under sin." Thereby he compares himself to 
a slave bought for money. The seller is the flesh, and the 
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buyer, who has becotne his master, stn. In fact, a fatal con- 
tract, as it were, has taken effect on us, whereby the -violence 
of the flesh has given over our will to the power of sin. The 
expression sold under is stronger than the usual form sM to ; 
it includes the idea of the shamefol state of servitude which 
has followed the act of sale. 

Yer. 15. ** Indeed what I do I know wt : for what I looidd, 
that do I not; hut what I hate, that do I.*' — ^This verse con- 
tains the proof from fact of the state of slavery which Paul 
has just affirmed. The slave knows not what he does, for he 
does the will of another. So Paul complains that his work 
is not the result of a distinct view in which he has, as it 
were, intellectually possessed himself beforehand of what he 
was going to do ; it is the result of blind instinct, which drags 
him along as if without his knowledge, so that when he sees 
it realized, it is not what he wished ; it is, on the contrary, 
what he detests. The expression: I know not, should not be 
taken in the sense : '' I do not own as good," a forced sense, 
and one which is not necessary. — The diXevv, will, which Paul 
does not execute, is of course the willing of good, and what 
he hate$ and yet executes is certainly evU The moral 
tendency of his wiU to purpose good and hate evil, is con- 
nected with the acknowledgment of the perfection of the law 
of which he spoke in ver. 14. But this will which puts 
itself on the side of the law is nothing more than a desire, a 
wish, a simple / should like, which gives way in practice. 
Such, indeed, is the frequent meaning of BiKeiv, to will, in Paul 
(1 Cor. vii 7 ; 2 Cor. v. 4, xii 20 ; CoL ii 18). — ^The term 
wpdaceiv, to do, has the meaning of working at, and expresses 
the idea that his practical activity does not follow the direction 
of his will — Murelv, to haie, here denotes moral reprobation ; 
and iroieh, to do, which has the sense of accomplishing, realiz- 
ing, refers not to activity in exercise (wpda-ceiv), but to the 
product of the activity, so that the exact paraphrase of the 
two last propositions would be this : ** At the time when I 
act, I am not working in the direction of my desire to fulfil 
the law ; and when I have acted, I find myself face to face 
with a result which my moral instinct condemns." — ^It is 
asked how Paul could ascribe to himself this desire of good 
and hatred of evU, while speaking of the time when he was 
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yet under the law ? but we ask in turn of those who refer 
thip verse to Paul in his regenerate state, how he could in 
this state ascribe to himself the powerlessness with which he 
charges himself, especially if we cdmpare the contrast he 
brings out between the state described here and the delinea- 
tion of the Christian he draws in chap, viil ? In fact, what 
this verse expresses is nothing else than what is contained m 
the words of Jesus, John iii 24 : ''He that doeth truth cometh 
to the light." To do the truth certainly denotes the loyal 
desire of goodness ; and this disposition precedes faith in the 
case of the men of whom Jesus is speaking, since the latter is 
its consequence : cometh to the light. We meet with the same 
thought in the parable of the sower^ Luke viii 15, when 
Jesus speaks of the hoTiest and good heart in which the gospel 
seed produces its fruit ; comp. also Bom. ii 7 and Acts z. 34, 
35. It is understood, of course, that such a disposition only 
exists as the work of Him who is aiUme good. But there is 
a way of regarding the corruption of human nature contrary 
to the gospel, and which when thoroughly weighed is self- 
destructive. 

Vv. 16, 17. "If then I do thai which I vxruld not, I assent 
with the law that it is good. And now it is no more I that do 
it, hut sin that dweUeth ^ in me.'^ — These two verses draw the 
conclusion from the fact mentioned ver. 15, a conclusion 
which is the reafiixmation of the thesis laid down in ver. 14 
— The reprobation with which Paul's conscience visits his own 
work, is a solemn homage rendered by him to the law, for 
thereby he takes part with the law against himself. The 
preposition <rvv, with, in the verb <rufji,t^^^i, I give testimony, I 
applaud with, can only bear on the regimen r^ vofji/^, the law: 
" I declare, in concert with the law, that the contents of the 
law are good." It is tlie reproduction of the assertion : " We 
know that the law is spiritual" 

Ver. 16 likewise reproduces the second part of ver. 14 ; it 
is, so to speak, the paraphrase of the words : sold to sin. It 
is not to be thought that Paul wishes to exculpate himself in 
the least when he says: "It is not I who do it, but sin." 
On the contrary, he wishes to make the miserable state of 
bondage to which he is reduced the more palpable ; he is not 

^ M B read auM/^et instead of tw»0Ofm, vhich all the othezs zead. 
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master even in his own house ; there he finds a tyrant who 
forces him to act in opposition to his better wishes. What 
humiliation ! What misery ! It is the state of sin regarded 
&om its painful rather than its culpable point of view. — The 
adverbs 7uno, vwi, and no mare, ov/Ur^, cannot have a temporal 
meaning here; Paul states the moral candusion drawn from 
the facts which he has just recorded. Their meaning is there- 
fore logical Ifbw means : " Things being so ; " tu? more : *' not 
as if the normal state, that of full moral liberty, stUl existed 
in me.'' 



Second Cyde: Vv. 18-20. 

The first verse again contains a thesis parallel to that of 
ver. 14. This thesis is demonstrated by experience in the 
second part of the verse and in ver. 19, which thus correspond 
to w. 15 and 16 of the first cycle. Finally, in ver. 20 we 
find as a conclusion the reafi&rmation of the thesis ; it is the 
parallel of ver. 17. 

Ver. 18a. '* For I hum that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
dwdleth no good thing'' — ^This thesis, reproducing that of ver. 
14 : / am carnal, connects itself, by terms used, with the last 
words of ver. 1 7 ; comp. the two expressions : ** Sin dwelling 
in me," and "in me dwelleth no good thing." The ^ap,foT, 
is explanatory rather than demonstrative. It is the same 
experience which is again expounded more precisely ; comp. 
the similar /or, ver. 10. It might seem, when Paul said, ver. 
14: I am carnal, that he left nothing subsisting in the ego 
which was not fieslu The contrary appeared, however, from 
the we hnow preceding ; for he who recognises that the law is 
spiritual, must possess in himself something spiritual This 
distinction between the ego, the /, and the fl^h, is emphasized 
still more fully in ver. 18. For it is obvious that the phrase 
that is has a restrictive sense, and that Paul means : in me, 
so far at least as my person is camaL He therefore gives it 
to be understood that there is something more in him besides 
the flesh. This something is precisely that in him which 
recognises the spirituality of the law, and pays it homage. 
We thereby imderstand what the fl^sh is in his eyes, the com- 
placent care of his person, in the form of pride or sensuality. 
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Kow this is precisely the active power which in practice 
determines the activity of the unregenerate man« The flesh 
thus understood does not exclude the knowledge, and even 
the admiration of goodness ; but it renders this noble fiEtculty 
fruitiess in ordinary life, by enslaving to itself the active 
principle, the wilL There is therefore really, as Paul gives it 
to be understood, good in the ego, but in the understanding 
only, the contemplative faculty, not in the flesh which gives 
the active impulse. See this contrast exactly stated in ver. 
25. — The proof from fact follows, 

Vv. 18J, 19. " For to vrill is present tvith me ; but how to 
perform that which is good I find ^ not For the good that I 
wovld I do not ; hut the evU which I wovM not, that I do!' — 
In what precedes. Paid had already claimed a certain will in 
relation to good ; he here affirms the same thing more ex- 
pressly. This will is present ; irapAfcevaOcu, to be beside, and 
as it were within reach. The verb OiXeiv, to wish, denotes, as 
in w, 15 and 16, a simple desire, an intention, rather than a 
fixed and deliberate decision; comp. the passages quoted. 
Paul means : as to good intentions, they are present and in 
abundance ; but the execution . • . that is what I find not 
Not finding is the opposite of being within reach. Instead of 
oux evpia-KCD, I find not, read by the Byzs. and the Greco- 
Lats., there is found in the four Alex, a simple ov, not: 
** But the doing of good, not ! " (ou vrapaKevrai), This reading 
has something harsh and abrupt which renders it suspicious. 
Whence could this word evplatcoi}, I find, have come into the 
text, corresponding so well with the term irapoKeurdat,, to be 
presefnt t Has not Meyer ground for suspecting a copyist of 
having passed carelessly from the ovx> ver. 18, to the follow- 
ing ov, ver. 19 ? 

Vet 19. The I find not was the proof that no good what- 
ever dwelt in the flesh ; it is demonstrated in turn by the 
two facts stated in ver. 19. The only difiference between this 
verse and ver. 15b, is that here the verb nroielv, to do, accom- 
plish, is applied to good, while the verb wpda-ireip, to work at, 
is applied to evil ; which leads to this sense : '' I do not 
succeed in realizing the good which I would, while I find myself 

* K A B C read «» instead of wx i»/vr««, which T. R. reads with aU the others, 
Syr., Vulg. 
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working at the evil which I would not" — ^The two notions of 
good and evil must of course be taken in their deepest sense, 
embracing the inward disposition as Well as the external act. 
Even in doing the external task, one may himself, and in the 
eyes of God, find that he is doing evil. — ^The conclusion is 
expressed in ver. 20. 

Ver. 20. " Now if I do tJuU I would not, I fnysdf} it is no 
more I that do it, hU sin that dwdUth in we/' — ^A conclusion 
uniform with that before enunciated, w. 16 and 17 : " I am 
not master of myself; a stranger has forced his way into my 
house and holds me captive." — ^This is really the proof of the 
sold unto sin, ver. 14. Paul does not say so by way of 
excuse, but to describe a state of the profoundest misery. 
And every time he repeats this confession, it is as if he felt 
himself seized with a stronger conviction of its truth. The 
iyi, I (after that I would not), is rejected by important 
authorities, and condemned by Meyer. But Tischendorf seems 
to me to be right in preserving it It stands in a moral rela- 
tion to the e7ci), /, which follows : " What I would not, / 
myself, it is not really I who do it" 

Third Cyde : Vv. 21-25. 

This cycle, while repeating the same experiences, stamps 
them as the abiding and definitive result of the state of things 
described throughout the whole passage {apa, consequently). 
The following cycle really contains the full picture of man's 
state under the law. Like the others, it first expresses the 
general thesis, ver. 21, parallel to vv. 18 and 14; then the 
proof from fact, w. 22 and 23, as above ; and finally, the con- 
clusion, w. 24 and 25, which, while reproducing that of the 
other cycles, goes beyond it and forms the transition to the 
description of the new state which has replaced the former in 
the regenerate (chap. viii.). 

Ver. 21. " I find then this law, that, when I wovld do good, 
evil is present with me!* — Always the same two characteristics 
of his moral state : will for good, but powerless ; evil carrjing 
him away in practice. — We have frequently seen the term 
vo/i09, law, taking the general sense of a governing principle of 

^ B C D £ F G, It. Syr. here omit *ym. 
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life ; any rale wliatever impoBing itself aadioiitatively on the 
will (yofio^ ttIot^o^, the law of faith ; vofio^ ipjWj the law of 
works, iii 27 ; vofM^ mfevftaro^, rrf^ ifuiprla^, the law of the 
spirit, of sin, TiiL 2, etc). Such, undoubtedly, is the meaning 
of the word here. Paul is summing up the mode of kia eooigt- 
enee since the time when the law came in to affect his inward 
life, and fiom which the law gives him no means of escape. 
This is what he calls rbp vofwif, this law. This general and 
abstract meaning of the term law follows first from the expres- 
sion : the law of Ood, ven 22, where by this complement of 
GML the law of which he speaks here is contrasted with the 
moral and Mosaic law; and next from ver. 23, where Paul 
again applies the general idea of law, speaking, in contrast to 
the law of €rod, of aTioOier law, — This mode of existence 
appears with two opposite characteristics ; the will for good : 
to rne who would do good, and the doing of evil : tvU cleaves to 
me. The dative r^ dikovrt, to me who would, is the regimen 
of rov vofiov, the law ; for this word has here a very active 
sense : *' The law which imposes itself on me who would do ** 
• • • We have taken the liberty of translating the words thus : 
with me, when I would, do. The &n, that, depends also on rov 
vofLov, the law: this law which I find in me consisting in the 
fouct that • . • . — ^The verb irapatceiaOai, to he present with, is 
taken here in the same sense as in ver. 1 8 : to be within 
reach, to present itself at once: ''As to me, when I wish to do 
good, evil is present first" — The two ifiol, to me, serve to 
bring out strongly the wnity of the subject who has the mis- 
fortune to wish one thing and to do its opposite. 

The numerous critics who have begun with taking the 
term law in this verse in the sense of the Mosaic law, have 
thereby involved themselves in inextricable difficulties. Wit- 
ness the following: — 1. Enapp and Olshausen take to koKJov, 
good, as in apposition to rov vofiov, the law ; then in, that, as 
the object of IJiaid ; '^ As to me who would perform the law, 
that is, good, I find that evil is present with me." But this 
apposition is very strange, and the participle rS OiKovri would 
require to be placed before rov vofiov, — 2. Chrysostom and 
the Peschito take the words r^ deXovri, to me wishing, as the 
dative of favour, and the conjunction iri, in the sense of 
ieeavM : ^ 1 find the law coming to my aid, to mine who 
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would do good, and that because evil is present with me/' 
The law coming to Paul's help in the struggle against evil ! 
The idea is the antipodes of what Paul teaches throughout 
this whole chapter. — 3. Ewald obtains a directly opposite 
sense, by taking ro Koxoif, evil, as the apposition to rov vofwu, 
the law : " I find the law, that is, evil, present with me when 
I would do good**— Not only is this construction forced 
grammatically, but above all this identification of the law and 
of evil would be an evident exa^eration (comp. vii 7). Only 
Mardon could have expressed himself thus. — 4. Meyer gives 
as the object of the participle 0iKoPT&, wisMng, the substantive 
laWy and takes iroiew, to do, as the infinitive of aim : '' I find 
that with me when I wish the law with the view of doing 
good, evil is present" But the object rov vofiov would 
require to be placed between r^ and OiKovrt ; and the term 
wishing the law is unsupported by example. Finally, it is far 
&om natural to take the infinitive Troietp, to do,Ba the infini"> 
tive of aim ; it is evidently the object of diXovn, wishing. — 
5. The masterpiece of all these explanations is that of Hof- 
mann ; according to him the verb iroUtv, to do, has no object ;. 
it must be taken in the sense of acting ; to kclKov, good, is an 
attribute of tov vofiov, the law, and im signifies "because : ** I 
discover that the law is goodness for me when I .would act, 
because evil is present with me ; " meaning : that evil, by 
arresting me in my eagerness to act when good is before me, 
serves to prove to me by this resistance that it is really the 
law which I intend to realize. Is it possible to imagine a 
more tortuous thought and a more artificial construction ? 
The active verb irotetv, to do, without an object ; the attribute 
separated from its substantive, etc. ! — ^The true meaning of the 
word 1/0/A09, law, which we have established, delivers this poor 
verse from all those tortures to which it has been subjected. 
Our meaning is found in a goodly number of commentators 
(Calvin, Tholuck, PhUippi, etc.). If after that confirmation 
were needed, it would be found in the two following verses, 
the one of which demonstrates the : in me when I wotdd do 
good (ver. 21a), the other the: evil is present with me 
(ver. 21J). 

Vv. 22, 23. " F(yr I delight in the law of Ood after the 
inward man : hut I see another law in my members, warring 
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against the law of my mind, and hringing me into captivity to ^ 
tfie law of sin which is in my members," — The verb cxn^SofAcu 
strictly signifies : / rgoice with. Does it mean, as van Hengel 
thinks : with other persons, who like me take pleasure in the 
law ? Or as Meyer understands it, with the law itsdf which 
as well as myself takes pleasure in the good it prescribes ? 
The first idea is not supported by the context, and the second 
is unnatural ; for the law is not the subject, but the object of 
avpi^BeaSat, of the feeUng of joy spoken of by the apostle. 
We must. therefore apply the aup, with, to the inwardruss of 
the feeling experienced : I rejoice in and with mysdf, that is 
to say, in the inmost chamber of my being. This term is 
still stronger than the avfi<fnjfii, to agree with, of ver. 16. 
The latter merely signified: ''What the law declares good, I 
declare good along with it," while here we have an eager and 
even delighted adherence. — ^The complement of Qod, added to 
the law, brings out the moral elevation of the rule, and so 
justifies the assent indicated by the verb crvi/ijSo/iat, / applaud. 
— ^The last words : after the inward man, expressly remind us 
that it is only to a part of his being that we must apply what 
Paul here says of himselfl We must beware of confounding 
the inward man with the new man (xaofo^ avOpcyirosi). Paul 
means to speak only of that which he calls, w. 23 and 25, 
the imderstanding, the vov^, the organ with which the human 
soul is endowed to perceive the true and good, and to distin- 
guish them from the bad and fiedse. Here especially is the 
action of the moral consciousness, that faculty which has little 
more than a theoretic character, and which in practice exer- 
cises no control over the will sufficient to constrain it to do 
what it approves. The outward man, the acting phenomenal 
personality, remains imder the dominion of another power 
which draws it on the other side (ver. 23). Again, in 2 Cor. 
iv. 16 we come upon the contrast between the im>ward and the 
oviward man, but modified by the context The first in this 
passage denotes the whole man morally regarded, the will as 
well as the understanding, and the second, physical man only. 
— ^We have already shown, on occasion of the expressions 
used, ver. 16, that nothing affirmed by Paul here passes in the 

^MBDEFQKP, It read i» before r^ n/im ; this » is omitted by T. B. 
with A C L, Syr. 
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least beyond what Jesus Christ Himself ascribes to man 
tuLconverted, but desirous of goodness and plaoed under the 
influence of the divine law and of the prevenient grace which 
always accompanies it; comp. John iii. 21. St Paul in 
chap, ii had already recognised not only the existence of 
moral conscience in the Gentiles, but the comparative right- 
ness with which they often apply this divine rule in the 
practice of Hfa 

Yer. 23. This verse is the devel<^ment of 21b: SvU i$ 
present with me. All the expressions of this verse refer to the 
same figure and form a picture. At the moment when the 
speaker starts to follow the law of God which attracts him, he 
beholds (fikhrm, I see) an armed adversary advancing against 
him to bar his passage ; such is the literal meaning of the 
term avrtarpareveada^, to set onesdf i% battle against. This 
enemy is a law opposed to that of Gfod dwelling in his 
own memJfers. Thereby Paul denotes the egoistical instincts 
attached to the members of the body, and which seek their 
gratification through them, in spite of the assent the under- 
standing gives to the law which labours to repress them. 
Thus two adversaries find themselves as it were face to face, 
the law of the mind and that which dwells in the members. 
The prize of the contest is the I, the ego which both seek ; 
and its ordinary result, the taking of the ego by the second. 
— ^The words: bringing me into captiirity to the law of sin, 
represent the ego at the moment when it is dragged captive 
(oljQjLaKofnl^ew, to make prisoner) by the law of the members, 
and so given over to the power of sin. St Paul calls this 
master the law of sin which is in my members. These last words 
appear at first sight like a repetition. But they are added to 
show in these members, which strive so fietithfully against the 
law of the mind to wrest the ego &om it, the army equipped 
as it were by sin to fight in its service and pay. 

In the two verses, 22 and 23, we thus find four particular 
laws mentioned, in which there is summed up the general law, 
or the entire mode of living belonging to the natural man. 
Two of these laws are objective, and are imposed on the will 
as it were &om without The one is the law of Ood, the 
moral law written or unwritten ; the other is the law of sin, 
that egoistical instinct which hereditarily reigns over mankind 
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since the falL To ihese two objective laws there correspond 
two subfedive onea, which are, so to speak, the representatives 
of the two former in the individual : the law of the mind, 
wh^ch is nothing else than the moral sense in man, appropri- 
ating the law of God, and makmg it the role of the individual ; 
and the law of the menibers, which is, on the other hand, the 
subjective oigan by which the individual falls under the law 
of sin. And the four laws combined, the habitual fact being 
added of the victory which the latter two gained over the 
farmer two, constitute the general law of our existence before 
regeneration, that order of life which Paul recognises within 
him when he examines himself, the vofio^ of ver. 21. — ^If the 
apostle were merely a cold moralist, dissecting our state of 
moral misery with the scalpel of psychological analysis, he 
would have passed directly from ver. 23 to the second part of 
ver. 26, where in a precise antithesis he sums up once more 
the result of this whole investigation. But he writes as an 
apostle, not as a philosopher. In drawing the picture of this 
state, the question he feels weighing on his heart is one of 
salvation. Anguish seizes him as if he were still in the heat 
of this struggle. He utters the cry of distress (ver. 24), then 
immediately that of thanksgiving, because now when he is 
writing he knows of deliverance (ver. 25a) ; after which he 
resumes the course of exposition in the second part of ver. 25. 
Yv. 24, 25. *' wretched man that I am f who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death t I thank God^ through Jesus 
Christ our Lord ! So then with the mind^ I mysdf serve the 
lofw of Ood ; bi(t with the flesh the law of sin!* — The figure of 
the preceding verse continues in this ; these two exclamations 
are those of the inward man, who, feeling himself led captive 
to the law of sin, utters a groan and then cries for help. 
The term avOpe^iro^, man, is fitted to remind every reader that 
the state described is really his own, so long as the deliverer 
has not appeared for him. — ^Why does Paul here call himself 
wretched, rather than guilty ? Because the point in question 
is not the condemnation resulting &am guilt; this subject 
was treated in the first part, chaps, i-v. The innate power 

^ Thxee readings: T. R. witK M A E L P, Sjr.: wx^f^^" ^ ^*^> B. Or. i 
Xttftt rm i%t (Ma ;tf f 2i . . .); D £ F G : n x*f*^ ^**^ ^'" (? ^ * ^*^ »vfi9»), 
' K F Q, It. omit /iir between rm and v«f. 
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of evil, against which that of the law is shattered^ is a heredi* 
tary disease, a misfortune which only becomes a fault in 
proportion as we consent to it personally by not struggling 
against it with the aids appropriate to the economy in which 
we live. Thus undoubtedly is explained the cry of the 
apostle : raXalwoDpo^, wretched ! — The term pveadcuy to detiver, 
is used to denote the act of the soldier who runs at his com- 
rade's cry to rescue him from the hands of the enemy. It 
too belongs to the same order of figures as the two verbs airrt- 
<rrpaT€V€a0ai and aixfiaXanl^eiv in the preceding verse. — ^The 
enemy who keeps the prisoner bound is here called the body 
of this death. The term body has sometimes been taken as a 
figurative expression, signifying merely mass, load. Thus 
Calvin says : Corpus mortis vocat m^assam peccati vd congeriem, 
ex qud totus homo confiatus est. But there occurs the mention 
in ver. 23 of the /teXi;, members, of the body in the strict sense ; 
and such a figure is far from natural. Chiysostom, followed 
by several, takes the body in the strict sense ; but in the cry 
he finds a call for death, also in the strict sense : How long 
shall I be obliged to live in this miserable body ? Calvin's 
explanation of the apostle's cry amounts to the same thing: 
'' He teaches us to ask for death as the only remedy of evil ; 
and such indeed is the only end which can make the desire of 
death lawful." It is impossible to mistake the meaning of 
this saying more completely. Does not the apostle give 
thanks in the following sentence for the deliverance obtained ? 
And is this deliverance then death ? Assuredly not ; it is 
the spiritual emancipation described in chap, viii It is then 
the body strictly so called which is in question, but the body 
in a sense analogous to that in which it was called, vi. 6, the 
body of sin. It is the body regarded as the principal instru- 
ment of which sin makes use to enslave the soul and involve 
it in spiritual death, estrangement from God, the life of sin 
(ver. 5 : to bring forth fruit wnio death). The body continues 
with the Christian, but to be to his soul an instrument of 
righteousness, to bring forth fruit ttnto Ood (ver. 4) ; comp. 
vi 12, 13. Those who applied the whole passage, vii 14-23, 
to the regenerate believer, were of course led to the explana- 
tion either of Chrysostom or Calvin. — Should the adjective 
rovrov be connected with a-tofmro^, the body (this body of 
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death), or with ffavdrov, death (the body of this death) ? The 
Greek phrase would give rise to an almost inevitable misunder- 
standing; if the first construction were the true one; and 
Meyer rightly observes that the sigh for deliverance does not 
arise from the fact that Hie body is this earthly body, but from 
the fact that the body is the instrument of this state of death 
in which the soul is sunk (ver. 1 1). This observation seems 
to us to decide tiie question* 

There are two things in the form of the second question 
of ver. 24 which do not harmonize well with the supposition 
that F&ul is here speaking as the representative of regenerate 
humanity. There is tiie indefinite pronoun rk, who. A 
Christian may find himself in distress ; but he knows at least 
the name of his deliverer. Then there is the future : vnU 
deliver me. In speaking as a Christian, Paul says, viiL 2 : 
hath made me free; for to the believer there is a deliverance 
accomplished once for all, as the basis of all the particular 
deliverances which he may yet ask. He does not pray, there- 
fore, like the man who utters the cry of our verse, and who 
evidently does not yet know this great fundamental fact 
Finally, let us reflect on the opposite exclamation in the fol- 
lowing words : / thank Ood through Jesus Christ. If, as is- 
manifest, we have here the regenerate believer's cry of deliver- 
ance, corresponding to the cry of distress uttered in ver. 24, 
it follows as a matter of course that the latter cannot be the 
apostle's, except in so far as he throws himself back in thought 
into a state anterior to the present tima 

Ver. 25. Of the three readings presented by the documents 
in the first part of this verse, we must first set aside the Greco- 
Latin : ^ x^^^ '^^ 0€ov, the grace of Ood, This would be the 
answer to the rk in the preceding question : " Who shall 
deliver me ? '* Answer : " The grace of God." This reading 
evidently arises &om the desire to find an immediate answer 
to the question in the words which followed it. According to 
the reading of the Vatic, and Origen : x^P^^ '^^ ^^V> ^^^ to 
Ood ! the exclamation would be a triumphant one, correspond- 
ing to the previous cry of pain. The copyists might easily 
yield to the temptation of thus contrasting cry with cry ; but 
would not this change of mood be somewhat abrupt ? Is it 
not probable that the analogous passage, 1 Cor. xv. 57, has 

GODKT. D BOM. II. 
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e^tetcised sonie influence on the form thus given to our text ? 
We therefore hold to the reoerved reading, notwithstanding the 
authority of Tischendorf : €ir)(apiaT& r^ Oef», / tTvamk €fod, 
not only because it has representatives in the three famiUes 
of documents, but also because, having a more peaceful cha- 
racter, it contrasts better both in form and matter with the 
agonizing agitation Which characterizes the two preceding 
questions. — Is the mediation of Jesus Ohrist, referred to in the 
following Words, to be applied to the gwing of iJuinks itself, of 
which He is the mediator and instrument in the presence of 
God, or to ^ ddiverance^ which is the understood ground of 
the giving of thanks, and of which Jesus Christ was the 
instrument? The first meaning is defended by Hofmann; 
but it is not supported by the general idea, whUe the second 
TS demanded by the context; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 57. — ^The 
special feature in the deliverance, of which the apostle is here 
thinking, is not the pardon of sins through the blood of Christ, 
but victory over sin through Christ crucified and risen, com- 
municated to fjoith by the Holy Spirit ; comp. the contrast 
-established by Paul himself between these two means of grace 
-contained in Christ, chap. v. 1, 2. — If Paul does not develop 
the mode of deliverance, it is because every reader can and 
should supply it on the instant from the preceding passage, 
vL 1— vii. 6. The apostle indeed may satisfy himself at this 
point with few words, because, as Schott well says, he is 
merely recalling what he has been expounding at great length ; 
we shall add : and announcing what he is about fully to 
develop, viii. 1 et seq. 

After this interruption in the description of his state of 
misery previously to faith, Paul returns to his subject in the 
second part of ver. 25, which is a sort of simimaiy of the 
whole passage, w. 14—23. It seems to me that the &pa oiv, 
so then, has the double of&ce of taking up the broken thread 
(apa) and of marking that there is here a conclusion (oSy). 
This conclusion might be regarded as the consequence of the : 
/ thank throtigh Jesus Christ, in this sense, that without Christ 
Paul's state would stiU be that which is about to be expressed 
in the two following propositions ; so Meyer thinks. But this 
connection has the awkwardness of making an idea, which has 
only been expressed in passing, control the general thought of 



the whole piece. I am therefore moie inclined to agree with 
Btickert, in oDnneeting the then with the entiie piece, which is 
about to be recapitulated in two striking aentonees. We have 
already found more than once, at the close of a development, 
a pointed antithesis intended to sum it up by recalling the 
two sides of the question; oomp. chap. v. 21 and vi 23. — 
The two particles fiiv and ii, the first of which is not often 
used in the ]Sr. T., forcibly bring out the contrast The rejec- 
tiim of the (Aih in the Sinali. and two Greco-Latins is a pure 
neghgenca This form (jiAif and Se) shows that the first of 
the two thoughts is mentioned only in passing and with the 
view oi reservmg a side of the truth which is not to be for- 
gotten, but that the mind should dwdl especially on the 
second — ^The pronoun aino^ iym, /, myddf, has been variously 
understood. Some (Beza, Er.) have taken it in the sense of 
/, the same man, ^ idem: "I, one and the same man, am 
therefore torn in twa" This meaning, whatever Meyer may 
say, would suit the context perfectly ; but it would rather 
require the form iym 6 avro9. The examples quoted to justify 
it are taken wholly from the hmguage of poetry. Others 
(Grot, ThoL, Philip.) understand it : /, / nifself, tpae ego : ^ I, 
that same vum who have thus been deploring my misery/' 
But this meaning would only be suitable if what Paul pro- 
ceeds to say of himself formed a contrast (or at least a 
gradation) to the preceding description. Kow, as we shall 
immediately see, far from saying anything new or different, he 
simply sums up in order to oonduda This pronoun has also 
been explained in the sense of / aUme, ego solus, that is, 
isolating my person from every other. This sense would be 
the true one if it had not the awkwardness of substituting a 
numerical notion (one only) for the purely qwUiMive idea of 
the pronouiL As Hofmann says, '' the aM^, sdf, serves to 
restrict the / to himself ; " that is, to what Paul is in and by 
himself. The undoubted antithesis is: I in what I am 
through Cfhrist (ver. 24) or in Cfhrist (viii 1). By this state- 
ment of his case he rej^ces himself in the position described 
from veor. 14. The instant he abstiaets from the interposition 
of Christ the deliverer in his moral life, he sees only two 
things in himself, those mentioned in the immediate sequel 
On the one hand, a man who uriih (he wAnd serves (he law of 
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God. The tenn yov9, the mini, is stiangely tortared by 
Hodge, who paiaphiases it thus : ^ the heart so far as i^ne- 
lated ; " and by Calvin and Olshansen, the one of whom takes 
it as : ^ the rational element of the sonl enlightened by God's 
Spirit ; " the other : *' the understanding set free [by regenera- 
tion] to falfil the law." But where is there a word of God's 
Spirit in the passage ? Do we not again meet here with the 
same expression as in ver. 23: the law of my mind, equivalent 
to the term : the inward rfum, ver. 22 ? True, Calvin makes 
bold to say that '' it is ^ Spirit which is there caUed the 
inward man!" Paul's language is more strict, and it is 
enough to prove that this specially Christian sense, which is 
sought to be given to the term mind, is false ; that, as Meyer 
observes, if it were the regenerate man who is here in ques- 
tion, the order of the two propositions would necessarily 
require to be inverted Paul would have required to say : 
'' With the flesh no doubt I serve the law of sin, but with the 
mind the law of God ; " for it is on the latter side that victory 
remains in the Christian Ufe. The mind here therefore simply 
denotes, as in ver. 22, that natural organ of the human soul 
whereby it contemplates and discerns good and gives to it its 
assent If this oigan did not exist in the natural man, he 
would no longer be morally responsible, and his very con- 
demnation would thus £bU to the ground — ^The expression 
seems extraordinarily strong: '^ serve the law of God !" But 
comp. vii. 6 : '' serve in oldness of the letter," and PhiL iiL 6 : 
'' as to the righteousness of the law blameless." It is impos- 
sible to overlook a gradation from the we know, or we ockMyuy- 
ledge, ver. 14, to the I agree with (avfuf^fjfii), ver. 16 ; from 
this term to the / rgoice in (awiiSofuu), ver. 22 ; and finally 
from this last to the I serve, ver. 25 ; Paul thus passes from 
knowledge to assent, from that to joyful approbation, and from 
this, finally, to the sincere effort to put it in practice. He 
therefore emphasizes more and more the sympathetic relation 
between his inmost being and the divine law. 

As the first of the two antithetical propositions sums up the 
one aspect of his relation to the law, w. 14-23 (the goodwill 
of the mind), the second sums up the opposite aspect, the 
victory gained by the flesh in the practice of Ufe. And this 
is the point at which human Ufe would remain indefinitely, if 
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man received no answer to the cry of distress nttered^ ver. 24. 

Olshaosen and Schott have thought right to begin the new 

section (the description of the state of the r^nerate man) at 

ver. 25. But this obliges ns either to admit an immediate 

interruption from the second part of this verse onwards, or to 

give to the term vov^, the mind, the forced meaning given to 

it by Olshausen. Hofmann succeeds no better in his attempt 

to begin the new section with the &pa oip, so then (26&). 

How would a second apa, then, viii 1, immediately follow the 

first ? And, besides, the contrast which must be admitted 

between 256 and viii 1 would require an adversative particle 

(Zif Jmt), much more than a then^ 

Condvsion regarding the passage vv. 14-25. — ^Before entering 
on the study of this passage, we had concluded from the con- 
text, and fiom the section taken as a whole, that this part could 
only refer to Paul's state as a Pharisee, It was the natural 
consequence of the identity of the subject of the passage 
vv. 7-13 (on which all, or nearly all, are agreed) with that of 
the section vv. 14-25. This view seems to us to have been 
confirmed by the detailed study of the whole passage. Paul 
has avoided, with evident design, every expression specially 
belonging to the Christian sphere, and the term ^tupM, the 
Spirit, in particular, to make use only of terms denoting the 
natural fiEtculties of £he human soul, like that of voD^, the mmd. 
The contrast in this respect with viii 1-11 is striking. We 
can thus understand why this is the passage in all Paul's 
Epistles which presents the most points of contact with pro- 
iane literatura^ The state of the pious Jew imder the law does 

^ ... Alindqne cnpido 

Mens alind raadet. 
(i>tf«tre cotoMeb mt In one cfiree^Mm, rttutm t^ another.)— Orm. 

. . . Video meliora proboqne 
Deteriora seqnor. 
(/ ut iht better part, and approve U; hut I/oUaw (he tooree,) — Ovm. 
Sdbam at esse me deoeret, faoere non qnibam, miser. 
(/ knew v^at I ought to be, but, unhappy that I am, I coM not do it.) 

— Platttits. 
Quid est quod nm alift tendentes •li6 trahit f 

(What then ie it ihaJt, when we would go in (medireetkn, drags u$ in the other f) 

— Sbnega. 

*0 itftmfrdftn S /df HXu, •& fl'MiT, mm 5 /ui iiXu, iriu, 

{He who sine does not what he would, and doee what he woM not,) 

— ^Epiotbtus. 
We need scarcely add ihe weU-known comparison of Plato, which repiesents 
the haman sonl as like a chariot drawn by two horses, the one of which draws it 
upwards, the otbar downwaida. 
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not differ essentlallj from that of the sincere heathen seeking 
to practise goodness as it is revealed to him bj conscience 
(iL 14 15). — ^Neither has it seemed to us that the yerbs ixx the 
present offer an insurmountable obstacle to this explanation* 
Not only did ver. 24 prove with what liveliness Paul in writing 
this pass£^e repalled his impressions of former daya But it 
must also be remembered, and Paul cannot forget it, that what 
for him is a past^ is a present for all his sincere fellow-country- 
men of whom he is himself the normal representative. Finally, 
does he not feel profoundly, that as soon as he abstracts from 
Christ and his union with Him, he himself becomes the natural 
man, and conseq[uently also the legal Jew, struggliug Ivith sin 
in his own strength, without other aid than the law, and con- 
sequently overcome by the evil instinct, the flesh ? What he 
d^eribes then is the Lw grappling with the e^ natoie, where 
theas two (xdversarks encounter one another without the grace of 
the gospel interposing between them. No doubt this, is what 
explains the analogy between this picture and so many Chris- 
tian experiences, and which has misled so many excellent 
commentators. How often does it happen that the believer 
finds nothing more in the gospel than a law, and a law more 
burdensome still than that of Sinai ! For the demands of the 
cross go infinitely deeper than those of the Israelitish law. 
They penetrate, as a sacred writer says, " even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
discerning even the thoughts and intents of the heart " (Heb. 
iv. 12). Now as soon as the Christian has allowed the bond 
between Christ and his heart to be relaxed, however little, he 
finds himself face to face with the gospel, exactly like the Jew 
fiwse to face with the law. Obliged to carry into effect the 
injunctions of Jesus and the apostles in his own strength, since 
Christ no longer lives in him, is it surprising that he should 
make the same, and even more bitter experiences, than the Jew 
under the yoke of the Decalogue ? Faith in Christ is usually 
supposed to be a fact accomplished once for all, and which 
should necessarily and naturally display its consequences, as a 
tree produces its fruits. It is forgotten that in the spiritual 
domain nothing is done which does not require to be continually 
dofne again, and that what is not done again to-day, wiU to- 
morrow begin to be undone. Thus it is that the bond of the 
soul to Christ, whereby we have become His branches, relaxes 
the instant we do not re-form it with new active force and 
begins to break with every unpardoned act of infidelity. The 
branch becomes barren, and yet Christ's law demanding its 
fruitfulness remains (John xv.). Thus, then, he recommences 
the experience of the Jew. And this state is the more frequent 
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and natural, becaxuie we Chiiatians of the present day have not 
passed, like Paul, from the law to faith through that profound 
and radical crisis which had made the one dispensation in him 
succeed to the other. From the fact of oux Christian education, 
it happens rather that we learn to know the gospel at once as 
law and grace, and that we make» so to speak, the experiences of 
Jew and Christian simultaneously, and that very often (when 
there has been no marked conversion) to the end of our lifa 
But we must beware of eoncluding therefrom that this state 
of half Jew half Christian is normal, and may be justified 
by the passage. Bom. vii It is against this enervatir^ view, 
resting on a false interpretation of our chapter, that the most 
recent religious movement has justly sought to protest It has 
brought out forcibly the difference between the spiritual state 
described in chap. vii. and that which chap. viiL describes, and 
claimed fpr the latter only the name of Christian. Is not the 
one in fact what Paul calls oldness of the letter^ the other, Tiew^ 
%ess of Spirit (vii 6) ? These cannot be, as Philippi would 
have it, the two aspects of one and the same state ; they are 
two opposite states. We ought to humble ourselves because of 
the last traces of the former, when we find them in ourselves, 
as for something abnormal, and aspire after the complete pos- 
session of the glorious privileges which constitute the second. 

Of the various explanations mentioned above (pp. 15, 16), we 
therefore set aside the application of this passage : 1. To man- 
hirid in general ; 2. To the Jewish people, considered in their 
external and national history ; 3. To Paul, as the representative 
of regenerate Christians ; 4 Neither can we share Hofmann's 
opinion, who finds here only the entiielj personal experiences 
of Paul How would those experiences interest the Church, 
and deserve a place in the description of the method of salvation, 
given in the Epistle to the Eomans, if they had not something 
of a prototypical character ? Paul himself ascribes to them 
this character, Eph. iii. 8-10, and 1 Tim. i. 12-16. He regards 
himself as the normal example of what must happen to every 
man who, in ignorance of Christ, or thinking to dispense with 
Him, will yet take the law in earnest It is only as such that 
he can think of presenting himself prominently in. the pronoun 
/, in a work of supreme importance like our Epistle. — Ab little 
can we accept the explanation proposed in the treatise of Pear- 
saU Smith : BoTidage and Liberty. According to this writer, as 
we have said, the apostle is here giving the account of a sad 
experience through which he passed, some time after his con- 
version, by yielding to the attmpt to '' render himself perfect 
by his own efforts," so that in consequence of this ab^nration 
sin recovered life in him; he saw himself deprived of his 
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intimate communion with Christ, and consequently also of 
yictoiy over sin (see p. 14). This idea assuredly does not 
merit refutation, especially when this example of the apostle's 
alleged aberration is contrasted with that of an American 
preacher, who for forty years had known only the experience of 
chaps, vi and viii of the Bomans, those of triumph, and never 
the experience of chap. viL, that of defeat (p. 28) ! We cannot 
express our conclusion better than in these words of M. Bonnet 
{Commmt. p. 85) : ^ The apostle is speaking here neither of the 
TuxtuTol mam in his state of Yoluntaiy ignorance and sin^ nor of 
the child of Ood, bom anew, set free by grace, and animated by 
the Spirit of Christ ; but of the man whose conscience, awakened 
by the law, hsia entered sincerely, with fear and trembling, but 
still in his own strength, into the desperate struggle against evil;" 
— merely adding that in our actual circumstances the law which 
thus a^^kens the conscience and summons it to the struggle 
against sin, is the law in the form of the Gospel, and of the 
example of Jesus Christ, taken apart from justification in Him 
and sanctification by Him. 



THIBD SECTION (VIIL 1-39). 

THE WOBK OF THE HOLT SPIRIT IK THE JUSTIFIED BELIEVES. 

At the dose of the preceding section, the apostle had con- 
trasted oldness of the letter, a term by which he denotes the 
state of the sincere Jew under the law, with newnees of Spirit, 
by which he understands the state of the regenerate Christian. 
He has just described from his own experience the former of 
these two states, in order to show how little reason the 
Christian has to r^ret the passing away of subjection to a 
principle of morality so external and inefficacious as the law. 
He now turns the page of his spiritual life, and describes the 
latter of these two states, the work of the Holy Spirit This 
divine principle does not impose good from without; He 
inspires it ; He causes it to penetrate into the very will, by 
radically transforming its direction. The consequences of 
this life of the Spirit are displayed from this time onwards 
from stage to stage, till the perfect accomplishment of Grod's 
plan in behalf of redeemed humanity. Such is the subject 
developed in this admirable chapter, which has been called : 
''The chapter beginning with no condemnation, and ending 
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with no s^arcUian I " Spener is reported to have said tliat if 
holy Scripture was a ring, and the Epistle to the Bomans its 
precious stone, chap. viiL would be the sparkling point of the 
jeweL 

This chapter may be divided into four sections : 

In the first, vy. 1-11, the Holy Spirit is represented as 
the principle of the moral and bodily resurrection of believers. 

In the second, w. 12-17, the new state into which the 
Holy Spirit has brought the believer, is represented as the 
state of adoption, which confers on hitn the dignity of an 
heir. 

The third, w. 18-30, contrasts with the misery still 
attaching to the present state of things the assured realization 
of glory, to which believers have been eternally desimed. 

Finally, in the fourth section, w. 31—39, the hymn of the 
43L8mra7ice of salvation crowns this exposition of sanctification, 
adoption, and glorification by the Spirit. 

Before b^inning the study of this incomparable chapter, 
we must again take account of its connection with chap. vL 
In the latter, the apostle had showed how tJie object of justify- 
ing faith, Christ justified and risen, becomes to the believer, 
who appropriates it, a principle of death to sin and life to 
God. But there it was yet nothing more than a state of the 
will, contained implicitly in the act of faith. That this new 
will may have the power of realizing itself in the life, there is 
needed b, force from above to oommimicate to the human will 
creative efficacy,, and overturn the internal and external 
obstacles which oppose its realization. This force, as the 
apostle now unfolds, is the Holy Spirit, by whom Christ 
crucified and risen reproduces Himself in the believer (Phil, 
iii 10). 

SEYENTEENTH PASSAGE (VIH. 1-11). 
The Victory of the Holy Spirit over Sin and Death. 

Vv. 1—4 describe the restoration of holiness by the Holy 
Spirit; and w. 5-11 show how from this destruction of sin 
there follows that of death. Thus are destroyed the two last 
enemies of salvation. ^ ' 

/ 



/ 
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Yv. 1, 2. ** There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
iohick are in Christ Jesus} For the law of the Spirit of life in 
ChnistJiSfus hatk made me^ free from the law of sin and decUh** 
— The word n>ow has here its temporal, and not its logical 
sense, as Philippi would have it (to be in keeping with the 
application which he makes of tu. 7-25 to the r^eneiate). 
Bj this word Paul contrasts the new state with the old, which 
has passed awaj. — ^The therefore is not merely connected, as 
Meyer thinks, with the preceding verse : ''As I am no more 
in myself, bnt in Christ, there is no'' . . .; for then but 
would have been required rather than therefore. This there- 
fore takes up the thread, which had been for the moment 
broken, of the exposition of Christian sanctification ; for the 
passage vii. 7-25 was, as we have seen, a retrospective 
glance at the moral effects of the law in fallen man, and con- 
sequently a sort of parenthesis. Now Paul resumes at the 
point where he had interrupted himself, that is, at vil 6, and 
raises the superstructure, the foundation of which he had laid 
in the section vL 1— vii 6. Hence the therefore : " Since ye 
€ure dead to sin and alive to Gk)d, and so subject to grace, and 
mode free from the law, all condemnation has disappeared." 
The expression : no condemfiation, does not apply to any one 
form of condemnation, and, indeed, Paul takes into view first 
that which has been lifted off by the grace of justification, 
diaps. i-v. : the abolition of guilt; and next, that which is 
made to disappear by the destruction of sin itself (chaps, vi. 1- 
vii 6). After therefore the believer has foimd reconciliation 
with God, and thereby death to sin, he can really exclaim : 
** There is now no condemnation." Only sin must not recover 
its dominion ; otherwise condemnation would infallibly revive. 
For we have seen at the close of chap, vi that sin entails 
death on the justified, in whom it regains the upper hand, as 
well as on the unjustified (viii 12, 13). There is therefore 
only one way of preventing sin from causing us to perish, that 
is, that it perish itself. Grace does not save by patronizing 
sin, but by destroying it And hence the apostle can draw 



. ^ T. R. adds here, with £ K L P : fut mm** faf»M in^^ttT»vtt$^ «XA» 
rviifut ; A, Syi** add only the words : /hi «««i ra^«« mftirmrevm ; the reading 
followed in the translation is found in K B C D F G. 
> K B F G, Syr«^ read rt (thee) instead of ^ {me). 
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from what has been pioved in chap. vL the condnsion : that 
theie is no condemnation. It ought to be so after sin is 
pardoned as gidit and destroyed as a power, if always this 
power remains broken. The Tiew of Paul extends even it 
mronld seem to a third condemnation^ of which he has not 
yet spoken, that which has overtaken the body, death, the 
alDolition of which he proceeds also to explain, ver. 1 1. — ^The 
-woids : them wkich are in Christ Jesus, form a contrast to the 
expression avro^ iyci, I, as I am in fnyself, vii 25. — Our 
translations, following the received text, give us at the end of 
the verse this addition : who walk not after the flesh, het after 
the Spirit. These words are, according to numerous authori- 
ties, and according to the context itself, an interpolation 
borrowed by anticipation fix)m ver. 4 : " A precautionary gloss 
against the fieeness of salvation," says M. Bonnet very happily. 
It was needful to proclaim deliverance before explaining it — 
Sow has it been effected ? This is what is expounded w. 



Yer. 2. It is strange that Paul should speak of the law of 
the Spirit, Are these two expressions not contradictory? 
We shall not understand the phrase unless we bear in mind 
what has been said (iii 27, vii. 21, etc) of the general sense 
which the word law often takes in Paul's writings : a con- 
trolling power imposing itself on the will, or, as in the case 
before us, appropriating the very wiH The complement t^ 
ieorj9,oflife, may be understood as the genitive of cause : ** The 
Spirit which proceeds firom the life (that of Jesus Himself) ; " 
or as the gen. of effect : '* The Spirit which produces life (in 
the beUever)." But is it possible wholly to sever these two 
relations ? If the Spirit produces spiritual Ufe in the believer's 
heart, is it not because He is the breath of the living and 
glorified Christ ? He taJces of that which belongs to Jestis, John 
xvl 15, and communicates it to ua— ^The regimen: in Jestis 
Christ, is connected by several commentators with the verb 
hath made free : ^ The Spirit of life made us free as soon as 
we entered into communion with Jesus Christ." But in this 
sense would not Paul rather have said in Him, ev aur^, 
simply referring to the in Christ Jesus of the previous verse ? 
It is therefore more natural to make the regimen dependent 
on the immediately preceding phrase : the law of the Spirit of 
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life. The only question is what article is to be understood, 
to serve as the link of this regimen. Should it be 6, relating 
to vofAo^, the law, or rov, referring to 'nvevfiaro^, the Spirit, or 
finally r^, referring to ^wy;, life f The first connection, that 
adopted by Calvin, seems to us the preferable one. The 
apostle has no special reason for recalling here that life or ths 
Spirit are given in Jesus Christ, which is understood otherwise 
of itself. But it is important for him to remind us that, in 
opposition to the reign of the letter, which made us slaves, the 
reign of the Spirit of life, which sets us free, was inaugurated 
in Jesus Christ. The absence of the article o before the 
regimen iv X. 'J. arises from the fact that the latter is regarded 
as forming only one and the same idea with the phrase on 
which it dependa — Instead of the pronoun fU, me, read by the 
T. B. with the majority of the Mss., there is found in the 
Sinalt and the Vatic., as well as in two Greco-Latins, ae, thee: 
" hath made thee free." This reading must be very ancient, 
for it is found so early as in the Feschito and Tertullian. It 
has been admitted by Tischendorf in his eighth edition. But 
it is nevertheless very improbable. Why the sudden appear- 
ance of the second person at the very close of this argument 1 
This a-e has evidently arisen, as Meyer thinks, from the 
repetition of the last syllable of ^\ev6€pm<r€. The fji4, me, is 
the continuation of the form of expression which the apostle 
had used throughout the whole of the second part of chap. viL 
Indeed, the figure used by him in w. 23 and 24, that of a 
prisoner calling for help, with the cry : " Who shall deliver 
me ? " still continues and reaches its close in our verse, as is 
seen by the choice of the term ^Xevdepc^ae, haih made free. 
Our ver. 2 is the true answer to this cry of distress, ver. 23. 
It is ^ hrealh of life communicated in Jesus to the justified 
Christian which causes the chains of sin and death to fall 
from him. — ^We must beware of following several commentators 
in applying the phrase : the law of sin and death, to the law 
of Moses. Paul has just called the latter the law of God, and 
has declared that he took pleasure in it after the inward man ; 
this would not be the time to abuse it in this fashion. The 
true explanation follows from ver. 23, where he has spoken of 
the law which is in his members, and which renders him the 
captive of sin. The word law is therefore still used here in 
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that general sense in -which we have just seen it taken in the 
banning of the verse. The apostle deliberately contrasts law 
with law, that is to say here : power with power. — ^The two 
combined terms, sin and death, form the antithesis to life ; for 
the latter includes the notions of holiness and resurrection. 
Death is the state of separation from God in which sin involves 
Tia, but that while understanding physical as the transition to 
eternal death. The two words: sin and death, control the 
following development down to ver. 11. And first: deliver- 
ance from sin, vv. 3 and 4. 

Vv. 3, 4. " For — what the law could not do, in thai it was 
weak through the flesh — Ood sending his own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh, that the 
righteousness of the law might lefulfUled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh, hU after the JS^rit'* — The fact and agent of the 
deliverance had just been mentioned in ver. 2 ; w. 3 and 4 
describe its mode ; ver. 3 its condition, ver. 4 its realization. 
The for of ver. 3 extends its force to the close of ver. 4. — Our 
translation shows to what construction we hold in explaining 
the words : whai the law could not do. We make them, with 
Meyer, Philippic and others, a nominative, in apposition to the 
divine act, to be enunciated immediately afterwards : " God 
condemned sin, a thing which the law was* powerless to 
accomplish." This construction is to be preferred for its 
simpUcity and deamess to all others : to that of Schott, who, 
by means of a harsh inversion, thus explains the words: 
'' seeing that (iv ^) the impotence of the law was weak 
through the flesh ; " that is to say, the weakness of the law 
was still further increased through the influence of the flesh 
— the meaning is as forced as the construction ; — or to that 
of Hofmann, who understands the verb ^v, was, and makes the 
whole a principal proposition. ** The weakness of the law was 
(consisted) in that it was weak through the flesL" But such 
an ellipsis is inadmissible, and the asyndeton between this 
and the followiag proposition is without explanation. It 
would be better to understand, with Luther (comp. the trans- 
lations of Ostervald and Oltramare), the words iwolrjae rouro : 
''What the law could not do, God did by sending'' . . . 
When Paul was about to write this verb, he is held to have 
substituted the mention of the act itself thus announced: 
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^ What was impossible , « . God condemned." But does not 
that biing ns back to Meyer's construction^ which leaches the 
goal by a shorter course ? Comp. Heb, vui 1. — The power- 
lessness of the law to accomplish tMs work did not come from 
any intrinsic imperfection, but fix>m the fact that it found 
resistance in man's sinful nature : Bik rQ? aaptco^, hy reoMn of 
the flesh. The law could certainly condemn sin in writing, by 
engraving its condemnation on stone ; but not by displaying 
this condemnation in a real human life. And yet this was 
the necessary condition of the destruction of the sinful 
tendency in mankind, and in order to the restoration of holi- 
ness. The expression : the powerlessness or imgpossiibility of the 
law, ia easily understood, notwithstanding Hofinann's objection, 
in the sense of: ''What it is impossible for the law to realize.'' 
Meyer quotes the expression of Xenophon : to hvvarov t^ 
iroKem^j what the city can make or give, — The words cv ^, in 
this that, evidently open up the explanation of this wealmess. 
The depraved instinct which th^ law encounters in man, the 
fiesh, prevents it from obtaining the cordial obedience which 
the law demands from him. The flesh here as so frequently, 
in the moral sense which rests on the physical : self-compla- 
cency. The participle 9r€/x^9, sending, though an aorist, 
nevertheless expresses an act simultaneous with that of the 
finite verb condemned (see Meyer) : ** condemned by sending." 
The term sending by itself would not necessarily imply the 
pre-existence of Christ ; for it may apply to the appearance 
of a mere man charged with a divine mission ; comp. John 
L 6. But the notion of pre-existence necessarily follows from 
the relation of this verb to the expression: JEKs own Son, 
especially if we take account of the regimen: in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh. It is evident that, in the view of one 
who speaks thus, the existence of this Son preceded His 
human existence (comp. the more emphatic term i^iriaretXep, 
GaL iv. 4). — ^The expression : His own Son, literally, tiie Son of 
Himself, forbids us to give to the title Son, either the meaning 
of eminent man, or theocratic king, or even Jtessiah, It neoes- 
sarily refers to this Soil*b personal relation to God, and indicates 
that Him whom God sends. He takes ficom His own bosom ; 
comp. John i 18. Paul marks the oontrast between the 
^lature of the envoy (the true Son of Grod) and the manner of 
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His appealing here below: in the likeness of sinfid flesh. — This 
expression: sinful flesh (stncOj, flesh of sin), has been under- 
stood by many, especially most lec^itly by Holsten^ as imply- 
ing the idea that sin is inherent in the flesh, that is to say, in 
the bodily nature. It would follow theie&om — and this critic 
accepts the consequence — ^that Jesus Himself according to 
Paul, was not exempt from the natural sin inseparable from 
the substance of the body* Only Holsten adds that this 
dbjeetifve sin never controlled the will of Jesus, nor led him to 
a positive tranagression {irapdfiwri^) : the pre-existing divine 
Spirit of Christ constantly kept the flesh in obedience. We 
have abeady seen, vi 6, that if the body is to the soul a 
cause of its, fall, it is only so because tiie will itself is no 
longer in its normal state. If by union with God it were 
inwardly upright and firm, it would control the body completely; 
but being itself since the fedl controlled by selfishness, it seeks 
a means of satisfaction in the body, and the latter takes 
advantage therefrom to usurp a malignant dominion over it 
Thus, and thus only, can Paul connect the notion of sin so 
closely with that of hody or fl>edi. Otherwise he would be 
obliged to make Ghxl Himself, as the creator of the body, the 
author of sin. What proves in our very passage that he is 
not at all regarding sin as an attribute inseparable from the 
flesh, is the expression he uses in speaking of Jesus : in the 
likeness of a flesh of sin. Had he meant to express the idea 
ascdbed to him by Holsten, why speak of likeness ? Why 
not say simply : in a fl£sh of sin, that is to say, sinful like 
ours? While afiBrming similarity of giibstanee between the 
flesh of Jesus and ours, the very tiling the apostie wishes here 
is to set aside the idea of likeness in qwality ^ respect of siriy 
This is done clearly by the expression which he has chosen. 
It will be asked, might he not have said more briefly : in the 
likeness offUtk, or of our fUsh (hf ofiouofuiri aupKosi) ? But by 
expresaing himself thus, he would have favoured the idea that 
the body of Jesus was a mere stppearaneei. And this is the 
very consequence which Mardon has sought to draw from our 
passage. One cannot help admiring the nicety of the phrase 
formed by the apostie, and the pliability of the language which 
lent itself so readily to the analysis and expression of such 
delicate shades. — ^Wendt, while rightiy criticizing Holsten's 
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opinion, escapes it only by another inadmissible explanation. 
He nnderstands the word flesh in the sense in which it is 
taken in that frequent expression : all fl^, that is to say, 
eveiy man, eveiy creature. Paul means here, he thinks, that 
Jesus appeared on the earth in the likeness of the rinfuZ 
creature} But should we then require to take the word flesh 
in the preceding proposition : " The law was weak through the 
flesh" in the sense of creature? It seems to us that M. 
Sabatier is right in saying : ' "No doubt the word flesh some- 
times denotes man taken in his entirety. But even then it 
never absolutely loses its original signification ; the notion of 
the material oiganism always remains the fundamental notion." 
We have no need of Wendt*s expedient to account for the 
phrase of the apostle. Here is its meaning, as it seems to us : 
God, by sending His Son, meant to provide a human life in 
that same flesh, under the influence of which we sin so 
habitually, such that it might complete this dangerous career 
without sin (^co/ol? afjutfyria^, Heb. iv. 15) ; comp. 2 Cor. v. 21: 
** He who knew no sin '* . . . — ^What then was the reason why 
God sent His Son in this form? Jesus, Paul tells us in 
PhiUppians, might in virtue of His Ood-form, of His divine 
state in the presence of God, have appeared here below as the 
equal of God. The reason it was not so is explained by the 
words ical irepi a/iapria^, and for sin. If man had still been 
in his normal state, the appearance of the Son would also have 
had a normal character. But there was an extraordinary 
thing to be destroyed, sin. And hence the necessity for the 
coming of the Son in a flesh like our sinful flesL As the 
expression : for sin, is sometimes taken in the O. T. (LXX. 
version) as a substantive, in the sense of sacrifice for sin (Ps. 
xl. 6, e,g), and has passed thence into the N. T. (Heb. x. 6-18), 
some commentators have thought that Paul was here appro* 
priating this Alexandrine form. But there are two reasons 
opposed to this idea : 1. This very special sense, which might 
present itself naturally to the mind of the readers of such a 
book as the Epistle to ^e Hebrews, filled throughout with allu- 
sions to the ceremonies of the Levitical worship, could hardly 
have been understood, without explanation, by the Christians 

> Die Begrife Fleiich und Qtitt, p. 190 et seq. 
* L'Ap^e Paid, p. 252. 
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of Borne, who were for the most part Gentiles. 2. The context 
does not require the idea of mcrijice, because the matter in 
question is not guilt to be expiated, but solely the evil ten- 
dency to be uprooted. Not that the notion of expiation should 
be wholly excluded from the contents of so general an expres- 
sion as fo7' sin. It is undoubtedly contained in it, but it is 
not here the leading idea. Paul means in a wide sense, that 
it is the fact of sin^ and especially the intention to destroy it 
(by every means, eccpicUion and mnctification), which have 
caused the coming of Christ here below, in this form so unlike 
His glorious nature. 

This coming is only the means of the means ; the latter is 
the decisive act expressed by the words : He condemned sin. 
To condemn, is to declare evU, and devote to destruction ; and 
we see no occasion to depart &om this simple and usual 
meaning. Most commentators have thought it inapplicable, 
and have substituted for it the meaning of conquering, over^ 
whelming, destroying, Ghrys. : ivlxTfaev afuiprlav ; Theod. : 
icareKuaev ; Beza : abolevit; Calvin : ctbrogavit regnum; Grot. : 
interfecit ; Beng. : virtute privavit ; so also ThoL, Fritzs., de 
Wette, Mey., etc. But Paul has a word consecrated to this 
idea ; it is the term fcarafyyeip, to abolish, annul ; comp. vi 6 ; 
1 Cor. XV. 24, etc. There is in the word Karaxpivew, to con- 
demn, the notion of a judicial sentence which is not contained 
in the sense indicated by these authors. Other commentators 
have felt this, and have again found here the idea of expiation, 
developed in chap. iii. : God condemned sin in Christ cruci- 
fied, as its representative, on the cross (Biick., Olsh., Philip., 
Hofm., Gess) ; to this idea many add that of the destrtcction 
of sin, evidently demanded by the context; so Philippi: 
" to destroy by expiating ; " Gess : " a destruction of the power 
of sin founded on a judicial sentence/' which is included in 
" Christ's expiatory death." But that powerlessness of the 
law in consequence of the flesh, of which Paul was speaking, 
did not consist in not being able to condemn sin ; for it did 
condemn and even punish it ; but it was powerless to destroy 
it, to render man victorious over its power. Besides, would it 
not be surprising to find Paul, after developing the subject of 
expiation in its place in chap, iii., returning to it here, in very 
unlike terms! We are therefore led to a wholly different 
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ejcpIanatioD. Paul has in yievr neither the destruction of sin 
by the Holy Spirit (ver. 4), nor its ooi%demn(Uion on the cross; 
he is regarding Chrisfs holy life as a living condemnation of 
siiu The flesh in Him was like a door constantly open to the 
temptations both of pleasure and pain ; and yet He constantly 
refused sin any entrance into His will and action. By this 
persevering and absolute exclusion He declared it evil aad 
unworthy of exiating in humanity. This is what the law. 
because of the flesh, which naturally sways every human will, 
could not realize in any man. This meaning, with an 
important shade of difference^ was that to which Menken was 
led ; it is that of Wendt ; it was certainly the idea of Theo- 
phylact when he said : He sanctified the flesh, and crowned it 
by condemning sin in the flesh which He had appropriated, 
and by showing that the flesh is not sinful in its nature *' 
(see the passage in de Wette). Perhaps Irenaeus even had the 
same thought when he thus expressed himself : Condemncwit 
peccatum (in the inner chamber of His heart) etjam quasi con- 
dcnmatum ejecU extra camem. — It is evident that if this 
meaning corresponds exactly to the thought of the apostle^ 
the question whether we should connect the following regimen : 
iv T§ adpKi, in the flesh, with the substantive rriv afuiprlav, 
sin C' sin which is in the flesh '*), or with the verb Karixptpe, 
condemned ('' He condemned in the flesh '*), is decided. Not 
only, indeed, in the former case would the article n^v be neces- 
sary after afiaprlav ; but still more this regimen : in the Jlesh, 
woxQd be superfluous, when connected with the word sin; 
now it becomes very significant if it refers to the verb. It 
might even be said that the whole pith of the thought centres 
in the regimen thus understood. In fact, the law could un- 
doubtedly overwhelm sin with its sentences, and, so to speak, 
on paper. But Christ accomplished what it could not do, by 
condemning sin in the flesh, in a real^ living, human nature, in 
a humanity subject to those same conditions of bodily exist- 
ence under which we aU are. Hence the reason why He 
must appear here below in flesh. For it was in the very 
fortress where sin had established its seat, that it behoved to 
be attacked and conquered. We must beware of translating 
with several : " in His flesh," as if there were the pronoun 
axnov, of Him, In this case the pronoun could not be want- 
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ing; and the fhonght itself would be misrepieaented. For 
the expre8si0a : in Sis flesh, would only denote the particular 
historical fact, whereas the latter : in tJie flesh, while remind- 
ing us of the particular fact, expresses the general notion 
which brings out its necessitf . like the hero spoken of in 
the fetble. He required, if one may venture so to speak. Him- 
self to descend into the infected place which He was commis- 
sioned to deansa — ^Thus from the perfectly holy life of Jesus 
there proceeds a conspicuous condemnation of sin ; and it is 
this moral tact, the gzeatest of the miracles that distinguished 
tlus life, which the Holy Spirit goes on reproducing in the 
life of every believer, and propi^ating throughout the entire 
lace. This will be the victory gained over the law of sin (ver. 2). 
Thus we understand the connection between the condemned 
of ver. 3, and the no eoTidenmation, ver. 1. In His life He 
condemned that sin, which by remaining master of ours,, 
would have brought into it condemnation. The relation 
between w. 3 and 4 becomes also very simple: The con- 
demnation of sin in Christ's life is the means appointed by 
God to effect its destruction in ours.^ 

Yer. 4 The relation we have just indicated between w. 9 
and 4 forbids us to give here to BiKalmfia, what the law lo/ys 
down asjust^the meaning of: senten^ of dbsohUion, which some,, 
and Philippi most recently, have given to it The matter in 
question here is not guiU to be removed ; and to say that the 
law itself can henceforth declare us just, the term irXa^pmdrjvcUy 
to he fulfilled, would not be very suitable. The matter in 
question, according to the context and the terms employed, is 
wJuU the law demands of man. All the postulates contained 
in the righteousness demanded by the law (comp. the Sermon 
on the Moimt, for example) are ftdfUled in us, as soon as we 

^ Menken and Wendt, as weU as Theophylact, think that, according to Paul, 
Christ's holy life in the flesh was intended to jw^fy the flesh, and thereby 
humanity itself, from the reproach of having sin inherent in its essence. Bat 
this pretended justification is not directly enough connected with the context, 
and it would prove at most the poaeibilUy of sanctification ; the apostle evidently 
goes ftirther. — ^Uenken and others aeem to have concluded from this passage, 
like Holsten, that sin, in so far as it is a fact of nature, must have belonged in 
some way to Christ's flesh, that so it might be vanquished by our Lord. But to 
secure the reality of victory it was enough that He should endure temptation. It 
is possible to conquer sin, not only by forcing it to quit, but also by preventing 
it from entering. 
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iocUk, no more after the flesh, but after the Spirit, For, as 
we have seen, the law being spirittuil, must coincide at all 
points in its statutes with the impulses of the Spirit. The 
participle 7repiirarov<n,p, wlio waik, expresses the condition on 
which Paul can affirm of believers what he has just said 
(comp. the toU 'irurrevovaiv, John i. 12). — ^Commentators 
differ as to the meaning of the word irvevfia, spirit. Does it 
denote, as Lange thinks, the spiritual life in believers ? But 
would this be a very sure standard, and does ver. 2 admit of 
this subjective sense ? Most, therefore, understand by the 
expression : the Holy Spirit. This meaning does not seem to 
us open to question (comp. also w. 9 and 11). Only from 
the use of the word spirit in the sequel (w. 5-8), it follows 
that the apostle is not speaking of the Holy Spirit, independ- 
ently of His union with the human wpevfia, but of the former 
:iis dwelling in the latter, or of the latter as wholly directed 
by the former. And hence the reason why the one and the 
-other idea becomes alternately the dominant one in the 
following passage. 

But the most important word in this verse is the conjunc- 
tion that. In this word is contained Paul's real notion of 
.sanctification. How does the fulfilment of the law in believers 
follow from the fact expounded in ver. 3 : the condemnation 
of sin wrought in the person of Christ ? The strangest 
answer to this question is that of Holsten : ** The power of the 
flesh in humanity was destroyed by the death-blow which 
slew the flesh of Christ on the cross." But how could sin of 
nature, objective sin, in humanity, be destroyed by the fact of 
Christ's death ? If sin is inherent in the flesh, the flesh which 
needs to be destroyed is not only Christ's, but that of the 
entire human race. As Wendt rightly observes, nothing but 
the death of all men could secure the desired result — -Gess 
thinks that the part played by Christ's death in sanctification 
was to render possible the gift of the Spirit, who alone has 
power to sanctify (comp. GaL iii. 13, 14). But Paul does 
not say in ver. 4 : " that the Spirit might be given " (as he 
does GaL iii. 14 : that we might receive the Spirit). He passes 
directly from the condemnation of sin in Christ (ver. 3) to the 
fulfilment of the law in believers (ver. 4). This mode of 
expression supposes another relation. And this relation is 
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easy to comprehend if the right meaning of ver. 3 has been 
taken. The believer's holiness is nothing else than that which 
Jesus Himself realized during His earthly existence. '' For 
their sakes I sanctify myself/* says Jesus, John xvii. 1 9, " that 
they also might be sanctified through the truth." Here, as in 
other respects, the Spirit only takes what is His, to communi- 
cate it to us (John xvL 14). Our Lord's holy life on the 
earth is the type which the Holy Spirit is commissioned to 
reproduce in us, the treasure from which He draws the renew- 
ing of our life (Col. iii. 10 ; 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18). The holiness 
of all of us is only this one holiness which the Spirit makes 
ours : Se is our sanctificaiion as well as owr rigJUeousness, the 
latter by His death (which faith makes our death), the former 
by His holy life (which the Spirit makes our life). Witness 
the two Sid, through, hy, of v. 1, 2 ; and the mysterious Sy 
His life, iv t§ f«§ avrov, of v. 10. Such is the rich and pro- 
found sense of the that, ver. 4. — ^The expression iv fifuv, in us, 
perfectly suits this meaning. It says first, that therein we 
are receptive; then it contains also the ly us. — The term 
Trepivareiv, to walk, is Paul's usual figure for moral conduct. 
— The subjective negation /ti; is used because Paul is speaking 
not of the fact in itself, but of the fact as being the assumed 
condition of the preceding affirmation. 

Thus the first idea of this passage has been developed : 
emancipation from the law of sin. What the law condemns 
was condemned in Christ, that henceforth through His Spirit 
the law might be fidly carried out in us. No doubt the 
power of sin is not annihilated within, but it cannot control 
the active part of our being and determine the Trepnrareiv (the 
loalK). There remains the second idea : deliverance from the 
last condemnation, that of death: death spiritual, vv. 5— 10^ 
and finally also from todily death, ver. 11. 

Vv. 5, 6. " For they that are after the flesh aspire after the 
things of the flesh ; hut they that are after the Spirit aspire 
after the things of the Spirit. For the aspiration of the flesh is 
death ; hvt the aspiration of the Spirit is life and peace/* — ^To 
understand the for which connects this verse with the preced- 
.ing, we must begin with paraphrasing the first clause by 
adding : " For, while they that are after the flesh," . . . then 
complete the second clause by adding to the words : " aspire 
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after the things of the Spirit/' the following: ''and conse- 
quently wdk after the Spirit^ with the view of obtaining those 
spiritual blessings." — To ie after the flesh, is to be inwardly 
governed by it, as the natural man always is. The part here 
referred to is the deepest source of the moral lile^ whence the 
will is constantly drawing its impulses and direction. Hence 
the consequence : r^ r^9 aapteo^ ^povowrtv : tbey are pre- 
occupied with the things of the flesh, aspire after them. The 
word ^povehf is one of those terms which it is difficult to 
render in English, because it includes at once thinking and 
wUliTig. Oomp. the well -known Greek expressions ui^Xo- 
^poveiv, fjteyeuf^poveiv, to aim high, to have a high self-rega/rd. 
!nie ^povelv, the aeration, of which our verse speaks, pro- 
ceeds from the cZi/oc, leing, and produces the irepvn'aTeiv, the 
walking, of ver. 4, the moral necessity of which Paul wishes 
to demonstrate, whether it be on the side of the flesh or on 
that of the Spirit. — The /, ego, is distinct from both tendencies; 
but it yields itself without fail to the one or the other — ^to the 
former, as the / of the natural man ; to the latter, as the I of 
the regenerate man. As its state, so is its tendency ; as its 
tendency, so is its conduct. 

Ver. 6 explains (yap, for) the moral necessity with which 
this motion constantly proceeds, from the inward moral state 
to aspiration, and from aspiration to action. There is on both 
sides, as it were, a fated end to be reached, which acts at a 
distance on the will by an attraction like that which is exer- 
cised by a precipice on the current of a river as it approaches 
it No doubt one might take the words death and life as 
characterizing the two tendencies themselves. But the argu- 
ment does not find so natural an explanation thus, as if we 
take the two words to express the inevitable goal to which 
man is inwardly impelled in both ways. This goal is death 
on the one hand, life on the other. The flesh tends to the 
former ; for to gain the complete liberty after which it aspires, 
it needs a more and more complete separation &om God ; and 
tiliis is death. The spirit, on the contrary, thirsts for life in 
God, which is its element, and sacrifices everything to succeed 
in enjoying it perfectly. Neither of these two powers leaves 
a man at rest till it has brought him to its goal, whether to 
that state of death in which not a spark of life remains, or to 
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that perfect life &om which the last vestige of death has dis- 
appeared. — Death is here, as in rer. 2, separation from God, 
frhich hy a ooorse of dailj developm^it at length tenniitates 
thioagh phjrsical death in eternal perdition (vi 23). Life, 
in Scriptnre, denotes a fully satisfied existence, in iiiiich aU 
the faculties find their full exercise and their true occupation. 
Han's spirit, become the abode and organ of the Divine Spirit, 
zealizes this life with a growing perfection to eternal life. 
Peace is iSie inward feeling of tranquillity which accompanies 
such an existence ; it shows itself particularly in the absence 
of aH fear in negard to death and judgment (v. 1)« There is 
no changing the nature of these two states and walks (ver. 5), 
and no arresting the latter in its onward march (ver. 6). The 
way of salvation is to pass from the first to the second, and 
not to relapse thereafter &om the second to the first 

The two theses of ver. 6 are justified in the following 
verses, the former in w. 7 and 8, the latter in w. 9 to 11. 

Vv. 7, 8. '* Beeofuee the aspiration of the flesh is enmity 
againtt God : for it is not subject to the law of Ood, neither can 
it he. And they that are in the fUsh cawnot please Ood!' — ^The 
flesh tends to death (ver. 6) ; for it is in its essence hatred 
of Ood, The conjunction hiori, literally, ieeause cf the fact 
that, announces an explanation which indeed follows. The 
flesh, the life of the / for itself, must be hostile to God ; for 
it feels that all it gives its idol it takes from God, and all it 
would bestow on God it would take away from its idol. 
Emnity to God is therefore only the reverse side of its attach- 
ment to itself, that is to say, it belongs to its essence. This 
enmity is proved by two] facts, the one belonging to man as 
related to God (ver. 7&), the other to God as related to man 
(ver. 8). The first is the revolt of the flesh against the 
divine will ; this feeling is mentioned first as a simple fact. 
The flesh wishes to satisfy itself: most frequently the law 
withstands it ; hence inward revolt always, and often external 
revolt. And this £eu^ need not surprise us. The flerii is 
what it is ; it eannot change its nature, any more tiian God 
can change the nature of His law. Hence an inevitable and 
perpetual conflict, which can only come to an end with the 
dominion of the flesh over the will Kow this conflict is the 
way of death ; oomp. GaL vi. 8. 
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Yer. 8. On the other hand^ Ood is no more the friend of 
the flesh than the flesh is of Him. The ie has been under- 
stood in all: sorts of ways^ from Meyer, who understands it in 
the sense of now then, to Calvin and Flatt, who give it the 
sense of therefore (ergo) ! It is a simple adversative : and on 
the other hand. The enmity is as it were natural For the 
abstract principle, tJie flesh, Paul here substitutes the carnal 
individuals ; he thus approaches the direct application to his 
readers which follows in ver. 9. — To he in the fl^h is a still 
stronger expression than to he after the flesh, ver. 5. Ac- 
cording to this latter, the flesh is the standard of moral 
existence ; according to the former, it is i\A priTuyiple or sourca 
Now, how could God take pleasure in beings who have as the 
principle of their life the pursuit of self ? Is this not the 
principle opposed to His essence ? — Thus, then, carnal beings, 
already involved in spiritual death, plunge themselves in it 
ever deeper and deeper; and consequently for them con- 
demnation remains, and is all that remains ; while spiritual 
men rise on the ladder of life to that perfect existence 
wherein the last trace of condemnation, physical death itself, 
will disappear (w. 9 to 11). 

Ver. 9. " Bv4i as for you, ye are not under the dominion of 
the flesh, Imt under that of the Spirit, if the Spirit of Ood 
really dwell in you. But if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His'' — In thus apostrophising his readers 
directly, the apostle wishes to bring them to examine them- 
selves, in order to know which of these two currents they 
are obeying ; for we easily apprehend these truths with the 
understanding, but we are slow to apply them to ourselves 
personally. He begins with expressing a feeling of confidence 
in regard to their state ; but he adds a restriction fitted to 
excite their vigilance : elirep, if really. This word does not 
positively express a doubt, as elye would do, if at least (Col. 
i. 23). Paul proceeds on their Christian profession to draw 
from it a sure consequence in the supposed case of their 
profession being serious. To them it belongs to verify the 
truth of the supposition. The expression : to duxll in yott, 
denotes a permanent fact; it is not enough to have some 
seasons of impulse, some outbursts of enthusiasm, mingled 
with practical infidelities — This first proposition of ver. 9 is 
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the foundation of an argument \7hich will be prolonged to the 
dose of ver. 11. Before continuing it the apostle throws in 
by the way the serious warning contained in ver. 9b, which 
raises the supposition contrary to that of the etirep, if really, 
and shows also the consequence which would flow from it 
It is remarkable that the Spirit of Christ is here used as the 
equivalent of the Spirit of God in the preceding proposition. 
The Spirit of Jesus is that of God Himself, whom He has 
converted by appropriating Him perfectly here below into 
His personal life, so that He can communicate Him to His 
own. It is in this form that the Holy Spirit henceforth acts 
in the Church. Where this vital bond does not exist 
between a soul and Christ, it remains a stranger to Him and 
His salvation. After this observation, which every one is 
expected to apply to himself, the argument recommences, 
connecting itsdf with the favourable supposition enunciated 
ver. 9a. 

Ver. 10. " Now if Christ he in you, the hody is dead "because 
of sin ; but the spirit is life because of righieovsness." — As the 
apostle had substituted the Spirit of Christ for the Spirit of 
God, he now substitutes for the Spirit of Christ His person : 
Now if Christ be in you, " Where the Spirit of Christ is," says 
Hofinann, " there He is also Himself." In fact, as the Spirit 
proceeds from Christ, His action tends to make Christ live in 
us. "1 shall come again to you," said Jesus (John xiv. 17, 
18), when He was describing the work of the Spirit. This 
new expression brings out more forcibly than the preceding 
the solidarity between the person of Jesus and ours, and so 
prepares for ver. 11, in which the resurrection of Jesus is 
set forth as the pledge of ours. — This hope of sharing His 
resurrection rests on the fact that even now His life has 
penetrated the spiritual part of our being (ver. 10&). No 
doubt this spiritual life will not prevent the body from dying ; 
but it is the earnest of its participation in the resurrection of 
Christ From chap. v. 12, 15, and 17, we know the apostle's 
view respecting the cause of death: "Through one man's 
ofience rnany are dead." The fact of universal death does 
not therefore arise from l^e sins of individuals, but from the 
original transgression. The meaning of these words : because 
of sin, is thus fixed ; they refer to Adani's sia It is some- 
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times asked why believers still die if Chiist leally died for 
them ; and an aigoment is drawn hence against the doctrine 
of expiation. But it is forgotten that, death not being «n 
individnal punishment, there is no connection between this 
fact and the pardon of sins granted to believing individuals. 
Death, as a judgment on humanity, bearing on the apedes as 
such, remains till the general consummation of Christ's work ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 26. — The term dead here signifies: irve- 
vocablj smitten with death. The human body bears within 
itself from its formation the germ of death ; it begins to die 
the instant it begins to live. Commentators who, like Chrys., 
Er., Grot., explain this term dead, as dead v/rUo am (in a good 
sense), evidently do not xmderstand the course of thought in 
these verses, 9-1 1^ — ^But if the believer^s dea& cannot 'be 
prevented, there is a domain in him where life has already 
established its reign, the tpirit in which Christ dwells. Hof* 
mann insists strongly that the term spirit should here be 
applied to the Spirit of .God. In that case the words : the 
spiHt is life, must be understood in the sense: the spirit 
produces and sustains life in the soul. But this sense is 
unnatural, and the contrast between spirit and lady leads us 
rather to apply the former term to the spiritual element in 
the believer. In the passage, 1 Thess. v. 23, Paul distin- 
guishes these three elements in man : body, said, and spirit. 
By the third term he denotes the organ with which the soul 
of man, and of man alone of all animated brings, is endowed, 
whereby he perceives and appropriates the divine ; by this 
spiritual faculty it is that the Spirit of God can penetrate 
into the soul, and by it rule the body. Hence arises the 
sanctification of the body (vi 11-13), not its deliverance 
from death. But Paul can already say, nevertheless, that in * 
consequence of its union with the Spirit of God the Bpint of 
the believer is life. This expression no doubt sounds some- 
what strong ; why not say simply : living f This peculiarity 
seems to have been observed very eaxly ; it %s certainly the 
origin of the reading ^S, lives, instead of ^f»i], life, in two 
Greco-Latia MSS. ; but Paul's thought went further. The life 
of God does not become merely an attribute of the spirit in 
man through the Holy Spirit ; it becomes his nature, so that 
it can pass from the spirit to his whole person, psychical and 



bodilj (yer. 11). — The last wonbs: heeeuM <rf righteotomess, 
cannot refer to the xeAtonitiaii of holiness in the beEever; 
not that the word righteousness cannot bai^e this meaning 
in Paul's imtings (oamp. vi 13 and 19), bat becanise it is 
impoBsible to saj life exifits because of hodinese; for in leality 
tiie one is identical with the other. We nnut theiefore take 
the word righUausness in the sense oi fustificaHan, as in chaps. 
L-Y. To this meaning we are also led by the meaning of the 
daizse whidi forms an antithesis to this in the first proposi- 
tkm : lecause of sm. As the body dies becanse of a sin which 
is not ours individually, so the spirit lives in conseqnenoe of 
a righteousness which is not ours. — But will tiiis body, given 
over to death, be abandoned to it for ever ? If o ; the last 
trace of condenmation behoves to be effaced 

Yer. 11. '* Now, if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell m you, He that raised up Christ Jesus^ 
from the dead shall also ' gy/idoen yowr mortal bodies, because of 
His Spirit that dwelleth^ in you" — ^The 5^, now, denotes the 
progress of the life which, after penetrating the spirit, takes 
hold even of the body. That body in which, as well as in 
Jesus, the Spirit of God has dwelt, will be judged worthy of 
the same honour as the body of Jesus Himself — ^In the first 
proposition the apostle uses the name Jesus, because the refer- 
ence is to His person merely ; in the second he says Christ, 
or Christ Jesus, because the subject in question is the office 
He fills as Mediator between God and us. As Hofmann remarks, 
the personal resurrection of Jesus merely assures us that God 
am raise us ; but His resurrection, regarded as that of the 
Christ, assures us that He trill do so actually. Once again we 
see how carefidly Paul weighs every term he uses. We have 
a new proof of the same in the use of the two expressions 
iyelp€Uf, to awake (applied to Jesus), and ^tDoiroiew, to qwicken 
(applied to believers). The death of Jesus was a sleep, un- 
accompanied with any dissolution of the body . . . ; it was 
tbraefore enough to awake Him. In our case, the body, being 

^ Tfaiee principal readings: T. R, with E L P: w Xfitrn', B £ FG: X^r«»; 
K A B: Xfi^if l«rMw (C, Syz^: hmtm x^tf*r«f). 

* K B omit Mu. 

• The 8d ed. of Stephens, with BDEFGKLP, 10 Mnn. It. 8yi«* Ir. Or., 
nads: Im r^ wwitn mvrw wno/itt; T. B., with MAC, many Hnn. Ciop. GLem. 

AHm. Ep&ph. etc., lead: im rwu tniMUrrt »ur»» mwfuirtu ■ 
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given over to destraction, most be entirely reconstituted ; this 
is well expressed by the word quicken. — ^The word xal, also, 
omitted by the SinaU. and the Vatic, suits the context well : 
the spirit is already quickened ; the body must be so also. — 
The apostle had said of the body in ver. 10, it is dead, vexpov. 
Why does he here substitute the term mortal, Ovtirov ? It 
has been thought that he used this word, which has a wider 
meaning, to embrace those who shall he alive at the Lord's 
coming, and whose bodies shall be not raised, but transformed. 
Hofzoann takes the term mortal, of ver. 1 0, as referring to the 
ftUure state of the body, the state of death to which it is still 
only destined, and from which the resurrection will rescue it 
The true explanation of the term seems to me simpler : In 
ver. 10, Paul means to speak of the fact (death) ; in ver. 11, 
of the quality (mortal). For the resurrection will not only 
change the fact of death into that of life, but it will transform 
the TuUure of the body, which from being mortal will become 
incorruptible (1 Cor. xv. 43, 44). 

The last words of this verse played a somewhat important 
part dogmatically in the first ages of the church. Those who 
maintained the divinity and personality of the Holy Spirit 
were more inclined to read, as is done by some ancient Alex. 
Mjj., hvk Tov ivoiKovvro^ avrov 'trvevfiaro^ . . ., " ^ ^1^® Holy 
Spirit who dwelleth in you." — In fact, by this mode of expres- 
sion the apostle would ascribe the diviri^ operation of raising 
from the dead (John v. 21) to the Holy Spirit, which would 
imply His power of free causation as well as divinity. The 
opponents of this doctrine alleged the other reading, which is 
that of Stephens, and which diflTers here from the received 
reading : hth to ivoucovv avrov Trvevfia, *' because of the Spirit 
thai dwdleth in you!' This reading is found in authorities of 
the three families in the oldest versions, the Itala and the 
Peschito, and in some very ancient Fathers, such as Irenseus 
and Origen. Such being the case, we can only ascribe it to 
Tischendorf s provoking predilection for the Sinatt., that he 
adopts the first reading in his eighth edition. Indeed, so far 
as external authorities are concerned, the decisive fact is the 
well-attested existence of a reading in the documents of the 
various countries of the church ; now in this case we find the 
reading Si^ to . . ., because of, in Egypt (Vatic), in the West 
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(It. Fathers)^ in Syria (Feschito), and in the Byzantine Church 
(K L P, Mnn.), while the received reading is represented by 
little more than three Alexandrines and a Father of the same 
country (Clement). The meaning also decides in favour of 
the best supported reading. The Buz with the accusative, 
because of, follows quite naturally the two similar Sea of 
ver. 10: ''because of sin^ death; because of righteousness, 
the life of the Spirit ; ** and because of the life of the Spirit, 
the resurrection of the body. The entire course of thought is 
summed up in this thrice repeated becatise of. Besides, Paul 
is not concerned to explain here by what agent the resurrec- 
tion is effected. What is of importance in the line of the 
ideas presented from ver. 5 onwards, is to indicate the moral 
state in consequence of which the granting of resurrection will 
be possible. That to which God will have respect, is the 
dwelling of His own Spirit in the believer; the holy use which 
he shall have made of his body to glorify Him ; the dignity 
to which the Spirit shall have raised the body by making it 
a temple of Ood (1 Cor. vL 19). Such a body He will treat 
as He has treated that of His own Son. This is the glorious 
thought with which the apostle closes this passage and com- 
pletes the development of the word : no condemnatiark — ^This 
difference of reading is the only one in the whole Epistle to 
the Bomans which is fitted to exercise any influence on Chris- 
tian doctrine. And yet we do not think that the question 
whether the resurrection of the body takes place by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, or because of His dwelling in us, has 
been very often discussed in our Dogmatics or treated in our 
Catechisms. 

The apostle does not speak of the lot reserved for the bodies 
of imbelievers, or of unsanctified believers. The same is the 
case in the passage 1 Cor. xv. 20-28. But the word of 
ver. 13: " If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die/' should 
suffice. That is not, especially after aU that precedes, a word 
of salvation. Besides, what would be meant by the sharp 
contrast between the two propositions of w. 5 and 6 ? We 
have to explain his silence by his aim, which was to expound 
the work of salvation to its completion. It is the same with 
1 Cor. XV. 20-28.— We believe, finally, that after that it is 
quite unnecessary to refute the opinion of those who, like de 
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Wette, Philippic Eolsten, think the expression : to quichen ihs 
hody, ver. 11, should be applied in whole or in part to the 
sanctijicaiion of the Christian's body ; Paul does not nuz up 
questions so; he spoke, in rer. 2, of two laws to be de- 
stroyed, that of sin and that of death. And he has rigorously 
followed the order which he traced for himself. 

EIGHTEiSNTH PASSAGE (Vv. 12-17). 

Freed from Sin and Death, the Christian hecomes Son 

and Seir. 

Victory over sin and death once decided by the reign (ji 
the Holy Spirit, condemnation is not only taken away, it is 
replaced by the benediction which is given to us in all its 
degrees: in the present, Hie filial state, adoption; in the 
future, the divine inheritance. 

Yv. 12 and 13 form the transition from the precedii^ 
passage to this. The life of the Spirit is not realized in the 
believer without his concurrence merely from the fact that 
the Spirit has once been communicated to him. There is 
needed on man's part a persevering decision, an active docility 
in giving himself over to the guidance of the Spirit For the 
guidance of the Spirit tends constantly to the sacrifice of the 
flesh ; and if the believer refuses to follow it on this path, he 
renounces the life of the Spirit and its glorious privilegea 

Yv. 12, 13. ^ Thus then, brethren, we are imder obligation, 
not to thefieeh to live after the flesh; for if ye live after the 
Jlesh, ye shall die ; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the body} ye shall live.** — ^It is not enough to have 
received the Spirit ; it is also necessary to walk according to 
Him. The thtu then refers to the thought of the preceding 
passage : '^ Since the Spirit has set you free from the law of 
sin and death, do not replace yourselves under this curse/' 
The address : breiJiren, reappears every time the apostle wishes 
to bring home to his readers a practical and personal warning. 
— When saying: we are under obligation, literally, debtors, 
Paul meant to continue in the words : to the Spirit, to live 
according to Him. As soon as the Spirit comes to dwell in 

1 B £ F G, It Ir. Or. read rm rcf »•# instead of w— wmfuvrn. 
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odr hearty we are tmder debt to Him for oorselres and for a 
life whoUj confonned to His wishes. But the apostle breaks 
off his sentence to set aside the opposite sfipposition, one 
trnfortonatelj whidh cannot be passed over in silence, and be 
makes haste to add: nci to ths flesh. ^The nattoral man/' 
Ho&nann observes^ " imagines that he owes it to his flesh to 
satisfy if' The care of his person, from the most earthly 
point of Tiew, appears to him the first and most important of 
his obligationa Now it is this tendency which is combated 
by the Spirit as soon as He takes possession of ns (Gal. t. 1 7). 
llus is the debt which should neither be acknowledged nor 
paid. The apostle says why in the following verse. 

Yer. 1 3. In this way the regenerate man himself would go 
on to death. So the flesh will reward us for our fldelity in 
discharging our debt to it — MiXKere : '' there is nothing for 
you but to die ;*such is the only future which awaits you." 
Now was the time to resume the sentence which had been 
begun : '' Ye are under obligation . . , to the Spirit!* But 
the apostle supposes this idea to come out clearly enough from 
the expressed contrast : not to the fl^sh, and continues as if he 
had expressed it : " But if through the Spirit^ etc. Whither 
does this principle, whose impelling power takes the place of 
the flesh, lead us ? To death also ; to the death of the flesh, 
and thereby to life : ye shall live. The rhythm of this verse 
is quite similar to that observed by Calvin in vii. 9, 10 ; 13a, 
the life of the flesh is the death of man ; 13&, the death of the 
flesh is the life of man. Why does the apostle say : the works 
of the body, and not of the flesh t This difference already struck 
certain Greco-Latin copyists, who have sought to correct the 
text in this direction. But it is unnecessary. The comple- 
ment : of the iody, is not here the genitive of the instrument, 
but that of fhs avthor. The acts of which the body is the 
simple iaistruMent are not its own« Paul would suppress 
those of which it is the independent author, and wherein, con- 
sequently, it wiQidraws from the dominion of the Spirit. 
These should come to an end, because in the Christian the 
Spirit should direct and penetrate aS, even his eating and 
drinking, according to the example quoted by the apostle, 
1 Cor. X. 31. In all these acts of life the body should not 
goide^ but be guided. Every act of sacrifice whereby the 
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independence of the body is denied, and its submission to the 
Spirit forcibly asserted, secures a growth of spiritual life in 
man. It is only as a void is cleared in the domain of the 
flesh, that the efficacy of the Spirit shows itself with new 
force. Thus is explained the ye shall live, which applies to 
every moment of the believer's existence on to the state of 
perfection. — ^This last word : ye shall live, becomes the theme 
of the following passage. For the two attributes son and heir 
of God, which are about to be developed, the one in v v. 14-16, 
the other in ver. 17, exhaust the notion of life, 

Vv. 14, 15. " For all they who are led hy the Spirit of Ood, 
they are the sons of God. For ye have not received a spirit of 
bondage again to fear ; htU ye have received a Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry ; AVba, Father ! " — -Oo'oi, literally : " as Tnany 
as there are of them who are led , . , they are "... The /tw 
refers to the promise : ye shall live. It is impossible for one 
who is a Son of God, the source of life, not to live. Now he 
who gives himself to be guided by the Spirit of Grod, is cer- 
tainly a son of God. The thought expressed in this verse 
may be understood in two ways. Does Paul mean that living 
according to the Spirit is the proof that one possesses the rank 
of a child of God ? In that case this would follow from the 
grace of justification ; and the gift of the Spirit would be a 
subsequent gift coming to seal this glorious acquired position. 
In favour of this view there might be quoted Gal. iv. 6 : 
" Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of His 
Son into your hearts." But it must not be forgotten that 
Paul 13 not here speaking of the gift of the Spirit, but of the 
believer's surrender to His influences. The reference therefore 
is to a more advanced stage of the Christian life. The other 
possible meaning is this : " Ye have a right to the title of sans 
as soon as ye let yourselves be led by the Spirit" And this 
meaning evidently suits the context better. Though one be- 
comes a son by justification, he does not possess the filial 
staie, he does not really enjoy adoption until he has become 
loyally submissive to the operation of the Spirit. The mean- 
ing is therefore this : " If ye let yourselves be led by the 
Spirit, ye are ipso facto sons of Grodr — Meyer gives the pro- 
noun ohro^, they, an exclusive sense : " they only." But we 
are no longer at the warning ; the apostle is now proving the : 
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ye shall live (for). The restrictive intention is therefore foreign 
to his thought, he is making a strong affirmation. — ^In the 
term arfovrai, are led, there is something like a notion of holy 
violence ; the Spirit drags the man where the flesh would fain 
not go. The verb may be taken in the passive : are driven, 
or in the middle : Ut therasdves be driven. — ^The intentional 
repetition of the word Ood establishes a close connection 
between the two ideas: obeying the Spirit and being sons. 
A son obeys his father. The term vw, son, implies com- 
munity of nature and all the privileges which flow from it ; 
consequentiy, when Gk>d is the father, participation in life, — 
The apostle gives in what follows two proofs of the reality of 
this state of sonship : the one, partiy subjective, the filial feel- 
ing toward God experienced by the believer, ver. 15 ; the 
other, objective, the testimony of the Divine Spirit proclaiming: 
the divine fatiierhood within his heart, ver. 16. 

Ver. 15. The ancients were much perplexed to explain- 
this expression : Ye have not received a spirit of bondage. It. 
seemed to them to imply the idea, that a servile spirit hsA 
been given to the readers previously by God Himself. . Hence 
the explanation of Ghiysostom, who applied the spirit of 
bondage to the law. This meaning is inadmissible. It would 
be preferable to understand it of the mercenary and timidn 
spirit which accompanied legal obedience. But could Paul 
possibly ascribe this to a divine communication? If we 
connect the adverb 'irdXiv, again, as we should do, not with 
the verb iXAfiere, ye received, but only with the regimen €t9 
^fiov, to fear, there is nothing in* the expression obliging us 
to hold that Paul has in view an anterior divine communica- 
tion; for the meaning is this: ''The Spirit which ye have 
received of God is not a servile spirit throwlQg you back into 
the fear in which ye formerly lived." Comp. 2 Tim. L 7. 
The character of heathen religions is in fact the sentiment of 
fear (BeiaiBai^via, Acts xvii 22). And was it not in some 
respects the same among the Jews, though with them the fear 
of Jehovah took a more elevated character than the fear of 
the gods among the Gentiles ? The feeling with which the 
Spirit of €rod fills the beUever^s heart is not fear, suited to 
the condition of a slave, but the confidence and liberty which 
bec6me a son. — The word spirit might here be regsurded as 
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denoting simplj a sabjectiye disposition ; as in that word of 
the Lord in leference to Sennacherib (Isa. xzxvii. 7) : '' I will 
put 8ueh a spirit in him, that he will return to his own land ;" 
oomp. 1 Cor. iy. 21 : a spirit of medcmss; Bom. zL 8 : a 
spirit of dv/mber. Here it would be the JUial serUiment in 
relation to Grod. What might support this subjective meaning 
of the word spirit, is the strongly emphasized contrast between 
this verse and the following, where the objective meaning is 
evident : " The Spirit Himself beareth witness "... Never- 
theless it is impossible, if we consider the connection between 
ver. 15 and the preceding verse, not to see in tJie Spirit of 
adoption, of which Paul here speaks, the Spirit of God Him- 
self ; comp. especially GaL iv. 6, a passage so like ours, and 
where there is no room for uncertainty. The difference 
between w. 15 and 16, so far as the meaning of the word 
spirit is concerned, is not the difference between an inward 
disposition and the Spirit of Gk>d, but rather that which 
distinguishes two different modes of acting, followed by one 
and the same Holy Spirit In the former case, the operation 
«f the Spirit makes itself felt by means of a personal disposi- 
tion which He produces in us ; in the second case it is still 
more direct (see on ver. 16). — The Spirit of adoption is the 
Spirit of God, in so far as producing the spiritual state 
oonesponding to sonship ; He may even be called : the Spirit 
•f the Son Himself, GkL iv. 6. He puts us relatively to God 
in the same position as Jesus, when He said : Father ! The 
^term vMeala, adoption, reminds us of the fact that Jesus 
alone is Son in essence (ylo^ fiovoyevTj^, only son). To become 
iMins, we must be incorporated into Him by faith (EpL i. 5). 
— ^The pronoun iv ^, in whom, shows that it is wider the in^ 
spiration of the filial sentiment produced in us by this Spirit 
that we thus pray, and the term cry expresses the profound 
emotion with which this ciy of adoration goes forth from the 
believing heart. — Ahba is the form which the Hebrew word 
Mb, father, had taken in the Aramaic language, commonly 
•poken in Palestine in the time of Jesus. It was thus Jesus 
spoke to God when He called Him Father ; comp. Mark ziv. 
36. It has been thought Paul employed the form Here, 
because he made use of it habitually in his own prayers, and 
that he added the Greek translation : o iTar^p,fatheT, in writing 
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to tbB Bomans and to the Galatians, because the Aramaic was 
miintelligible to them as former Gentiles. But the employ- 
ment of the expression (which occurs in three writings of the 
K. T.) must xeet on a more general usage. like the terms 
Amen, Sbsanna, Hidldujdh, this word Abba had no doubt 
passed from the litnrgical language of the primitive Judeo- 
Ghristian church into general ecclesiastical language. By 
adapting this sacred form of address, which had passed through 
the mouth of Jesus HimseK, to the worship of Christians, not 
only was there a compliance with the command : '' When ye 
pray, say: Ow Alia {awr Faiher),v^ho art in heaven" but the 
feeling of the whole church seemed to blend with that of its 
High Priest, who had prayed, using the same term for Himself 
and His brethren. From regard to Greek-speaking Christians, 
and neophytes in particular, the custom was probably followed 
of adding the Gieek translation : 6 Trai^p, father, as is done by 
Mark. Augustine and Calvin suppose that it was meant, by 
using these two forms in juxtaposition, to express the union 
of Jewish and Gentile-Christians in one spiritual body. This 
hypothesis has no great probability. 

Vv. 16, 17. " The /Spirit itadf leaffdk mtTiesa to our spirit, 
that we are the children of Ood. Now if children, then heirs 
of God, a/nd joivi'heirs with Christ; if so he thai we safftr with 
Sim, that we may he also glorified togeSier with Sim" — ^The 
asyndeton form (the absence of a connecting particle) between 
w. 15 and 16 indicates here, as always, profound emotion; 
it announces the more forcible reaffirmation of the same fact, 
but presented in a new aspect. The expression avro ro 
vpevfjM does not signify th^ same Spirit (t6 avro irpevfia), but 
the Spirit Simsdf, as the immediate organ of God* All who 
, are not strangers to the experience of divine things, know that 
there is a difference between a state formed in us by tiie 
Divine Spirit, and expressing itself in the form of prayer (ver. 
15), and the language in which God answers us directly by 
means of the SpiriL This difference comes out in the follow- 
ing passage, when the apostle expressly distinguishes the 
groaning cf tiie Spirit Himself in those who have received t^e 
first-fruits of the Spirit (ver. 26), from their own groaning 
(ver. 23). We observe a similar difference in the life cf 
Jesus Himself when it is He who says : 971^ Father (Luke ii 
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4k9, et al.), or when it is God who says to Him : Thou art my 
Son (Luke iii. 12). So, in this case the apostle means that 
we are sons of Ood, not only because our heart cherishes a 
filial disposition toward God, and inspires us with the cry of 
love: my Father; but — and this is still more sublime — 
because from the heart of God Himself there comes down the 
answer by the voice of the Holy Spirit : my child. It is not 
only our arms which are stretched out to take hold of God 
who gives Himself to us in Christ, but His at the same time 
which embrace us and draw us to His bosom* — ^The avv, with, 
in the verb avfifiaprvpelv, to hear vntness with^ should evidently 
preserve its natural meaning : '' bears witness conjointly with 
our spirit," the feeling of which was expressed in ver. 15. But 
the dative: r^ wpev/iarc ^fA&v, to our spirit, is not to be 
regarded as the regimen of <tvv, with (" bears witness with our 
^rit")) it is our spirit which here receives the divine 
testimony. The term ri/cvov, child, differs from vl6^, son, ver. 
14, in this, that the latter expresses rather the personal dignity 
and independence, the official character of the representative 
of a family, while the second has a more inward sense, and 
indicates rather community of life. In the one what is 
expressed is the position of honour, in the other the relation 
of nature. 

Yer. 17. The apostle has proved the fact of our being sons 
or children, first by the filial feeling produced in us by the 
Spirit, and then by the direct witness of the Spirit Himself. 
He can now conclude his argument ; for even in expressing 
the most exalted sentiments, his exposition always assumes a 
logical form. He had said, w. 13 and 14: ''Ye shall live, 
for ye are sons ; " then he demonstrated the reality of this 
title son; and he now infers from it the condition of heirship. 
Thus the reasoning is concluded ; for to be an heir of God is 
identical with being a possessor of lifa — ISo doubt Qod does 
not die, like those who leave an inheritance ; it is from the 
heart of His glory that He enriches his sons by communicating 
it to them, that is, by imparting Himself to them. For, 
rightly taken, His heriti^e is Himself. The best He can give 
His children is to dwell in them. St. Paul expresses it when 
he describes the perfect state in the words (1 Cor. xv. 28) : 
Ood all in all. — But he here adds an expression particularly 
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fitted to impress us with the sublimity of such a state : co- 
heirs with Christ. The loftiness of the title heir of God might 
easily be lost in vagueness, unless the apostle, with the view 
of making this abstract idea palpable, added a concrete fact. 
To be an heir with Christ is not to inherit in the second 
instance, to inherit from Him ; it is to be put in the same rank 
as Himself; it is to share the divine possession tvith Him. 
To get a glimpse of what is meant by the title h^irs of Ood, 
let us contemplate the relation between Christ and God, and 
we shall have an idea of what we are led to hope from our 
title sons of God; comp. ver. 29. — Only to reach the posses- 
sion of the inheritance, there is yet one condition to be 
satisfied: if we suffer with Him. Paul knows well that, 
ambitious as we are of glory, we are equally ready .to recoil 
from the necessary suffering. Now it is precisely in suffering 
that the bond between Christ and us, in virtue of which we 
shall be able to become His co-heirs, is closely drawn. We 
only enter into possession of the common heritage of glory, 
by accepting our part in the common inheritance of suffering ; 
eXirep : ** if so he^ ba wq are called to it, we have the courage 
to " . . . These last words are evidently the transition to the 
passage immediately following, in which are expounded, first 
the miserable state of the world in its present condition, but 
afterwards the certainty of the glorious state which awaits us. 

NINETEENTH PASSAGE (Vv. 18-30). 

Completion of the Plan of Salvation, TiotwUhstavding the Miseries 

of our present Condition. 

In speaking of the full victory gained by the Spirit of Christ 
over the last remains of condemnation, Paul seemed to assume 
that the work had already reached its goal, and that nothing 
remained but to pass into gloiy. But in the words : " If so 
be we suffer with Him," he had already given it to be under- 
stood that there remained to the children of God a career of 
suffering to be gone through in communion with Christ, and 
that the era of glory would only open to them after this painful 
interval. These two thoughts : the present state of suffering, 
and the certain gloiy in which it is to issue^ are the theme of 
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the following passaga This piece, as it appeals to me, is one 
of those, the tenor of which has been most mistmdeistood erven 
in the latest commentaries. It has been legaided as a series 
of consoIatQiy themes, presented by the apostle to suffering 
believera. They are the following three, according to Meyer : 
1. The preponderance of future glory over present sufferii^. 
(w. 18-25) ; 2. the aid of the Holy Spirit (w. 26 and 27); 
3. the working together of all things for the good of those who 
love Grod (w. 28-30). M. Beuss says on reaching ver. 28 : 
After hope (w. 18-25) and the S^rit (w. 26 and 27), 
the apostle mentions yet a third iajct which is of a nature to 
support us, namely, '' that everything contributes to the good 
of them that love God." A little further on he adds : "^ To 
this end. Paul recapitulates the series of acts whereby Qod 
interposes in the salvation of the individual" A third JxEct 
. . .^io this end ! Such expressions hardly suit our apostle's 
style ; and when one is obliged to have recourse to them, it 
simply proves that he has not grasped the course of his 
thoughts. The same is the case with the division recently 
offered by Holsten, who here finds the hope of the Christian 
founded : 1. on the state of creation ; 2. on the groaning of 
believers ; 3. on the groaning of the Spirit ; 4. on the con- 
sciousness of believers that their very sufferings must turn to 
their good. How can one imagine that he has understood St 
Paul, when he lacerates his thoughts in this fashion ? 

The following passage developes two ideas: the world's 
state of misery in its present condition, a state demonstrated 
by the groaning of the whole creation, by that of believers 
themselves, and finally by that of the Holy Spirit ; then in 
contrast, the certainty, notwithstcmding all, of the perfect 
accomplishment of the glorious plan eternally conceived by 
Grod for our glory. The transition from the first idea to the 
second is found in the otBafjLev Si, but we know, of ver. 28, 
where the adversative particle Be, hut, expressly establishes the 
contrast between the second idea and the first 

And first of all, the general theme, ver. 18, enunciating the 
two ideas to be developed : 1. The sufferings of (he presmt 
time (the cvftm-aax^uf, to suffer with, ver. 17), and 2. The 
glory yet to he revealed in us (the awSo^aaOrjvcu, heing glorified 
togdher with, ver. 1 7). 
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Yer. 18. *^ Fw I ttckon thcU the mtfferings of this present 
time are not worthy to he compared with the glory vAitA shall 
he revealed in us." — The tezm Xoyl^ofiai, I reckon, here 
signifies: ** I judge after calculation made." The expressions 
which follow imply, indeed, the idea of a calculation. The 
adjective afu>9, worthy, comes, as the old lexicographeis say, 
fiom the verb Sr/en, to drive, to cause to move, and denotes 
strictly a thing which is heavy enough to produce motion 
in the scale of the balanca The preposition «y>^9 is used 
here, as frequently, to denote proportion. Consequently, 
the apostle means that when, he compares the miseries 
imposed on him by the present state of things with the 
glory awaiting him in the future, he does not find that 
the former can be of any weight whatever in the balance 
of his resolutions. Why does he use the first person 
angular, I reckon, instead of speaking in the name of all 
Christians ? No doubt because he would have them verify 
his calculation themselves, each making it over again for 
himself. And he has good right to take the initiative in 
comparison with them, as evidently suffering more than 
all of them. — This present time denotes the actual con- 
ditions of our earthly life in contrast with those of the new 
world which succeeds it. These are, on the one hand, the 
miseries arising from bodily infirmities and the necessities 
of life ; on the other, those caused by the enmity of man and 
the sins of believers themselves. Paul, who endured more 
than any other of these two kinds of sufferings, yet calls them, 
2 Cor. iv. 17 : the light affliction of the present rtuiment, in 
opposition to the etemdl weight of glory which he sees before 
him. — This s^^yry is to be revealed ; it is therefore already ; 
and indeed it exists not only in the plan of God decreeing it 
to us, but also in the pezson of Christ glorified, with whose 
appearing it will be visibly displayed. The apostle adds €J9 
^^M9, in and for us. He mi^t have written h ^fMP, in us; 
but this expression would have been insufficient For the 
glory will not consist only in our own transformation, but 
also in the coming of the Lord Himself, and the transfonna- 
tkm of the universe. Thus it will be displayed at onoe for 
us and in us; this is expressed by the eh "fipm. Being 
unable to render the two relations into "Rwgliah by a single 
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preposition, we have preferred to express the second, which is 
the most comprehensive. 

Yer. 19 begins the development of this general state of 
misery and waiting in which the church still participates, and 
which was denoted by the term : tlie sufferings oj this present 
time (yer, 18). 

Yer. 19. "Far the earnest eaypectation of the creation longeth 
for tlie manifestation of the sons of Oodr — ^The for is usually 
made to refer to the idea of the glory yet to he revealed^ ver. 
18. And this view is supported either by the greatness of 
this gloiy (de W., Hofmann), or by its certainty (Meyer), 
or by ita futurity (Philip.), or by the imminence of its mani- 
festation (Eeiche). But not one of these affirmations is really 
proved in what foUows. What Paul demonstrates is simply 
the fact, that if we are already saved spiritually, we are far 
from being so also outwardly. In Biblical language : As to 
the spirit, we are in the age to come ; as to the body, in the 
present age. The for therefore refers to the sufferings of this 
present time. This strange discord forms the basis of our 
present condition; and this is what ver. 19 demonstrates by 
the waiting attitude which all nature betrays. Holsten, ever 
preoccupied with the alleged application of our Epistle to the 
Judeo-Christians of Bome, thus introduces the subject : '^ The 
Judeo-Christians ask : But, if all wrath is taken away, why 
so much suffering still ? " We in turn ask : Is it only Judeo- 
Christians, is it not everjr Christian conscience which asks the 
question ? 

The Greek term which we have translated by the word 
eapectation, is one of those admirable words which the Oreek 
language easily forms. It is composed of three elements : Kapa, 
the head ; Bo/cem, Sokoo), Bok€uw, to wait for, espy ; and airo, 
from, from afar ; so : " to wait with the head raised, and the 
eye fixed on that point of the horizon from which the 
expected object is to come." What a plastic representation ! 
An artist might make a statue of hope out of this Greek 
term. The verb aireicBi^eraA, which we have translated by 
longeth for, is not less remarkable; it is composed of the 
simple verb Bexpfiat, to receive, and two prepositions : ix, oiU 
of the haiids of and airo, from, from afar ; so : " to receive 
something from the hands of one who extends it to you from 
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afiEur/' This substantiye and verb together vividlj describe 
the attitude of the suffering creation, which in its entirety 
turns as it were an impatient look to the expected future. — 
What is to be understood here by the creation (Eng. version, 
i?ie creature) ? There is an astonishing variety of answers 
given to this question by commentators. The word 17 xrlai^ 
itself denotes either the creative act, or its result, the totality 
of created things. But very often it takes a more restricted 
meaning, which is indicated by the sense of the whole passage. 
Thus in this context we must b^in with excluding believers 
from the creation. For in ver. 23 they are mentioned as 
forming a class by themselves. We must likewise cut off 
from it uvbelieving men, whether Jews or Gentiles. For of 
two things one or other must happen: either they will be 
converted before the expected time, and in that case they will 
themselves be found among the children of Gk)d, and will not 
form part of the creation (end of the ver. and ver. 21). Or 
if they are not then converted, they will not participate (even 
indirectly) in the glorious condition of the children of God. 
Consequently, since there can be no question in this context 
either of good angels or devils, it only remains to us to 
restrict the application of the word tJie creation to all the un- 
intelligent beings which we usually comprise in the expression 
nature (in opposition to 7nankind)» Thus are excluded the 
explanation of St Augustine, who understood by it uncon- 
verted men, and that of Locke and others, who applied it to 
unconverted Jews; that of Bohme, who applied it to the 
heathen ; the Arminian explanation, which took the word the 
creation in the sense of the new creation, and applied this term 
to Christians only; that of Luther, who in some passages 
seems to have restricted it to inanimate nature ; that of Zyro, 
who sees in this term a designation of the flesh in the 
regenerate, etc. The explanation we have given is that most 
generally adopted (Er., Calv., Grot, ThoL, de Wette, Philip., 
Hofm., eta). It is confirmed by the following parallels: 
Matt xix. 28, where Jesus speaks of the palingenesia, or 
universal renovation which is to take place; Acts iiL 21, 
where Peter announces the restoration of all things ; and £ev. 
xxi. 1, where this event is described as the substitution of a 
new heaven and a new earth for the present heaven and earth. 
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The same perspecttre of an xuiiTarsal renovation in the last 
timea is already opened up in the O. T. (Isa. xi. 1 et seq., 
Ixv. 17 ; P& di 26, 27/ciy. 34) ; it follows fix>m the fact of 
the fall of man in which nature was inyolved. Solidarity in 
the matter of restoration is naturally associated with solidarity 
in the &1L — ^In this prophetico-poetical passage the destina- 
tion of nature is represented as its own expectation. This 
figurative expression becomes a truth in proportion as the 
beings themselves suffer from the general disorder.— The hour 
of transfonnation is called the time of tfu mamfedaiion of the 
sons of Cfod. This expression is explained by CoL iii 4: 
" When Christ, our life, shall be manifested, then ye also shall 
be manifested with Him in glory/' The appearing of the sons 
of God in their true sanctified nature, will break the bonds of 
the curse which stiU to this hour hold the creation in fetters ; 
oomp. Matt xiiL 43 ; 1 John iii 2. And Nature herself is 
impatient to see those new guests arrive, because she knows 
that to receive them she will don her fairest apparel. — In the 
following verses, Paul developes more fully that abnormal 
character of the present creation which he has just declared 
in ver. 19. 

Yv. 20-22. "For the creation was made subfeet to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of him who hath siibfected the same 
in hope, because ^ the creation itself also shaU be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. For we know thai the whole creation groaneth 
together and travaileth as it were until now!* — ^The vanity to 
which nature is now subject, is the state of frailty to which 
all earthly beings are subjected. ** Everywhere,'' says M. Beuss, 
" our eyes meet images of death and decay ; the scourge of 
barrenness, the fury of the elements, the destructive instincts 
of beasts, the very laws which govern vegetation, everything 
gives nature a sombre hue "... This reign of death which 
prevails over aU that is bom cannot be the normal state of a 
world created by God. l^ature suffers from a curse which it 
cannot have brought upon itself, as it is not morally free. It 
is not with its goodwill, says the apostle, that it appears in 
this cofidition, but because of him who hath subfected it to such 

^ K D F G read )i«rj iiutead of •«, whidi is read by T. B. witli all the other 
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a aUitA. — ^WIkhu does he meaxt ? According to most modern 
commentators: God. Was it not He who pranounced the 
sentence of doom : ** Cuised is the groond for thy sake " (Gren* 
iii 17) ? Yet if this were the apostle's meaning, it woold be 
strange that' he should use the expression : &y T€ason qf (p^ 
with the acenflafciYe) ; for God is not the moral canse, but the 
efficient author of the curse on natura Then if the expres- 
sion : 910^ mth Us goodwill^ signifies : not by its own fault, it 
is natural to seek in the contrasted term a designation of the 
person on whom the moral responsibility for this catastrophe 
rests ; and we cannot be surprised at the explanation given by 
Ghrysoetom, Schneckenbuiger, Tholuck, who apply the term . 
o vroTofa^ hi viio subjeded^ to the first man; oomp. the 
expression, Gren. iiL 1 7 : " Cursed is the ground for thy sah^V 
It cannot be denied, however, that there is something strangely 
mysterious in the apostle's language, which he might easily 
have avoided by saying : by reason of the man, or by reason 
of us ; then does the term : ht who suijeded, apply well to man» 
who in this event, so far as nature is concerned, played a 
purely passive part ? This consideration has led one critic, 
Hammond, to apply the term to Saian, the prince of this 
world (as Jesus caUs him), who, either by his own fall or by 
that of man, dragged the creation into the miserable state here 
described The only room for hesitation, as it appears to me, 
is between the two latter meanings. — The regimen : in Jiope, 
can only refer to the term : wfu) haih subjected, if we apply it 
to (rod, which, as we have seen, is unnatural It depends 
therefore on the principal verb : was made subject to vanity, 
and signifies that from the first, when this chastisement was 
inflicted, it was so only with a future restoration in view. 
This hope, precisely like the eagpeetation, ver. 1 9, is attributed 
to nature herself; she possesses in the feeling of her im* 
merited suffering a sort of presentiment of her future 
deliveranee. 

Yer. 21. The conjunction or^ (t?iat, or heomcse) may be made 
directly dependent on the words in hope: ''in hope that'* 
Yer. 21 would then state wherein the hope itself consists. 
But we may also take it in the sense of because, and find in 
▼ei: 21 the reason of the hope: "I say: with hope, because^ 
This indeed would be the only possible meaning if, with 
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Tischendoif/we adopted the reading of the Sinait and the 
Greco-Latins : Ston, seeing that. In any case it is the natural 
sense ; for why otherwise would the apostle repeat in extenso 
the subject of the sentence : avrij 17 tcrUrt^, the creation itself t 
No writer will say : nature was made subject in the hope that 
Nature herself would be delivered. — ^The pronoun itself glances 
at a natural objection : one would not have expects such a 
fact in a being like Nature. The ical, also, even, refers to the 
same thought : the unintelligent creation tk? less than men, — 
In the expression : the "bondage of corruption, the complement 
may signify : '' the bondage which consists of corruption*" But 
this complement may also be taken as the genitive of the 
object, subjection to cprruptiony as a law. This second mean- 
ing is undoubtedly better ; for the idea of enslavement is thus 
rendered more emphatic, in opposition to the idea of liberty in 
what follows.-^The term if^Oopd, corruption, putrescence, is more 
forcible than the word vanity, and serves to define it more 
exactly. — ^Paul does not say that nature will participate in the 
glory, but only in the liberty of the glory of the children of 
God. Liberty is one of the elements of their glorious state, 
and it is the only one to which nature can lay claim. It 
expresses the unchecked development of the free expansion of 
all the powers of life, beauty, and perfection, wherewith this 
new natiure will be endowed. Thera is nothing to show that 
the apostle has in view the return to life of the individual 
beings composing the present system of natura In the 
domains inferior to man, the individual is merely the tempo- 
rary manifestation of the species. We have therefore to think 
here only of a new nature in its totality, differing from the 
old system in its constitution and laws. 

Ver. 22. The hope expressed in ver. 21 is justified in 
ver. 22. By the word we know, Paul appeals, not as Ewald 
supposes, to an old book that has been lost, but to a book 
always open to those who have eyes to read it, nature itself, 
the daily sight of which proclaims loudly enough all the 
apostle here says. Is there not a cry of universal suffering, a 
woful sigh perpetuaUy ascending from the whole life of nature? 
Have not poets caught this vast groaning in every age ? has 
not their voice become its organ ? As ScheUing said : On the 
loveliest spring day, while Nature is displaying aU her charms. 
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does not the heart, when drinking in admiration, imbibe a 
poison of gnawing melancholy ? The preposition triv^ with, 
which enters into the composition of the two verbs, can only 
refer to the conuMrrm^ of all the beings of nature in this 
common groaning. But there is more than groaning in the 
case; there is effort, travail This is forcibly expressed by 
the second verb avimSlvei, literally, to travail in hirth. It 
seems as if old Nature bore in her bosom the germ of a more 
perfect nature, and, as the poet says, ^ sente bondir en die 
un nouvd univers " (feels in her womb the leaping of a new 
universe). — We should beware of giving to the expression until 
now the meaning assigned to it by de Wette and Meyer : 
from the first of time, or without interruption. This would be 
a superfluous observation. ^The context shows what Paul 
means: Until now, even after redemption is already acconi' 
plished. The renovating principle has transformed the domain 
of the Spirit ; for it became penetrated therewith at Pentecost. 
But the domain of nature has remained till now outside of 
its action. Comp. the 6Q19 apri, 1 Cor. iv. 13. It is in this 
respect with the whole as with the individual; comp. ver. 10. 

On the passage viii. 18-22. — In following the exposition of 
the work of salvation, the apostle touches a domain, that, 
namely, of nature, where he comes into contact with the 
labours of science. Is there harmony or variance between his 
teaching and the results of scientific study ? There is a first 
point on which the harmony is complete. For a century past 
the study of our globe has proved that the present condition of 
the earth is only the result of a series of profound and gradual 
transformations ; which leads us naturally to the conclusion 
that this state is not final, and should only be regarded as a 
temporary phase destined to pave the way for some other new 
transformation. So it is precisely that our earth appears to the 
view of the apostle enlightened by the Holy Spirit. But there 
is a second point on which the harmony does not seem so com- 
plete. The apostle traces the present state of sufTering and 
death to a catastrophe which has intervened, first in the moral 
world, and which has reacted on external nature. Kow modem 
science seems to prove that the present condition of the earth 
is a natural result of its whole previous development, and that 
the miseries belonging to it are rather remains of the primitive 
imperfection of matter than the efiects of a Ml which inter- 
vened at a given moment Is death, for example, which reigns 
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over mankind, anything else than the continiiation of that to 
which the animal world was subject in the epochs anterior to 
man ? This is a serious objection. Putting ourselves at the 
apostle's point of view, we may answer it in two ways. If we 
apply to man the expression 6 ^0T<£^a9, he who mtjeeted (nature 
to vanity), it must be held that man placed in a privileged 
position, exempt from miseries in genersd and from death, with 
a body which life in God could raise above the law of dissolu- 
tion, was called as the king of nature to free this magnificent 
domain from all the imperfections and miseries which it had 
inherited from previous ages. After developing all his faculties 
of knowledge and power in the favoured place where he had 
been put for this purpose, man should have extended this 
prosperous condition to the whole earth, and changed it into 
a paradise. . Natural history proves that a beneficial influence 
even on the animal world is not an impossibility. But in pro- 
portion as man failed in his civilising mission to nature, if one 
may so speak, it fell back under that law of vanity from which 
it should have been freed by him, and which weighed on it only 
the more heavily in consequence of man's corruption. Thus 
the apostle's view may be justified on this explaiiation. But 
if the term 6 b^ord^ae, he who svijeckd, refers to Satan, there 
opens up to our mind a still vaster survey over the develop- 
ment of nature. Satan is called — ^and Jesus Himself gives him 
the title — i?ie prince of this world. He who believes in the 
personal existence of Satan may therefore also hold that this 
earth belonged originally to his domain. Has it not been from 
the first steps of its development the theatre of the struggle 
between this revolted vassal and his divine liege-lord ? The 
history of Immanity is constantly showing us, both in great 
things and small, God taking the initiative and laying down 
some good, but that good hasting to alter its character by a 
progressive deviation, which leads slowly to the most enormous 
monstrosities. Might not primitive nature have been subject 
to a similar law, and the crisis of its development have resulted 
also from conflict between a beneficent force laying down a 
normal state, and that power of deviation which immediately 
takes hold of the divine product to guide it to the most abnormal 
result, till the salutary principle again interpose to establish a 
new point of departure superior to the former, and which the 
malignant iq)irit will corrupt anew? From tiiis unceasing 
struggle proceeded the constant progress which terminated in 
man, and in the relatively perfect condition in which he origi- 
nally appeared But the power of deviation showed itself 
immediately anew on tlie very theatre of paradise, and in the 
domain of Uberty produced miy which involved all again under 
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the law of death, which is not yet finally vanqnished. It belongs 
to Chiisty to the children of God, the seed of the woman, man 
victorious over the serpent, his temporary tictor, to work out a 
deliverance which would have been the work of the race of 
mankind had it remained united to God.^ Perhaps this second 
point of view explains more fully the thought of the apostle 
expressed in this passage. — ^There is a third point on which 
science seems to us to harmonize readily with St. Paul's view ; 
I mean the close solidarity which exists between man and the 
whole of nature. The physiologist is forced to see in the human 
body «.e intended goal^a Jd nuSterpiece of animal drgani^tion 
which appears as nothing else than a long effort to reach this 
consummation. As the breaking of the bud renders sterile the 
branch which bore it, so the fedl of man involved that of the 
world. As Schelling said in one of his admirable lectures on 
the philosophy of revelation: "Nature, with its melancholy 
chftrm, resembles a bride who, at the veiy moment when she 
was fully attired for marriage, saw the bridegroom to whom she 
was to be tmited die on the very day fixed for the marriage. 
She still stands with her fresh crown and in her bridal dress, 
but her eyes are full of teais."^ The soul of the poet-philosopher 
here meets that of the aposQe. The ancient thinkers spoke 
much of a sonl of the world. The idea was not a vain dream. 
The soul of the world is man. The whole Bible, and this 
important passage in particular, rest on this profound idea.^ 

The groaning of nature, of which the apostle has just spoken, 
is the expression and proof of the abnormal state to which it is 
subjected, with all the beings belonging to it. But it is not 
the only sufEerer from this state of imperfection^ Other beings 
of a hi^er order, and which have already been restored to 
their normal state, also suffer fix)m the same, and mingle their 
groaning with that of nature. This is the truth devdoped in 
w. 23-26. 

Ver. 23. **And not only to,lut we aho,^ which have the f/rst- 
fruits of the Spirit, we ouredvea aho^ groan wUhrn owedvea, 
waitinff for the adoption,^ the redemption of our lody." — The 
connedian between this passage and the preceding one is 

1 This was the Tiew-polnt of Steffeus in his lectatee on " Anthropology. " 

* We quote firaim memory. 

' D £ F G, It. read mXXm nm nfun mwru instead of mm mvri, 

* Three principal readings : 1. T. E., with K L P and Hnn. : f;^«»Tti um 
tiftttf muri, — 2. MAC: t%*fTtf fifutf luu tiurt. — 8. D F G: tx*f9tf mvr^t; 

* D F G, It. omit yuhfM9. 
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obvious at a glance ; it is found in the idea of groaning. The 
groaning of believers themselves, men already animated with 
the breath of God, rises as it were on that of nature. Of the 
three or even four readings presented by the documents, we 
must first, whatever Volkmar may say to the contrary, set 
aside that of the Vatic,, which rejects the i}/i€i9, we, in the 
middle of the verse; this pronoun is indispensable to 
emphasize the contrast between believers and nature. And 
whence could it have come into all the other texts ? We may 
also set aside the Greco-Latin reading (D F G). By putting 
the pronoun : we ourselves also, at the beginning of the sentence, 
after the words : not only hU, it obliterates the forcible re- 
afiSrmation which these words contain when placed in the 
middle of the sentence : " We also , . , we ourselves also '\ . . 
The two other readings differ only in this, that the Alex- 
andrine (t( A C) places the fi^ieh, we, before Kal ainol, while 
the Byzs. place it between the two words : and we ourselves. 
The difference of meaning is almost imperceptible (we our- 
selves also ; also we ourselves). It is probable that the Alexs. 
have displaced the fifj^h, toe, to bring it next the participle 
expvrei. This is the reason why we have translated accord- 
ing to the received reading. — Several commentators have 
thought that in saying first we, then adding we ourselves also, 
the apostle meant to speak of two different subjects, for 
example. Christians and apostles (MeL), or Christians and PatU 
himself (Reiche). But in this case the article oi before the 
participle expvr&i would be indispensable ; and what object 
could there be in such a distinction in the context ? — ^The 
logical connection between the participle ixovre^, having, pos- 
sessing, and the verb arevd^ofiev, we groan, should be rendered 
by the conjunction though : " Though already possessing, we 
still groan (ipsi nos habentes)** — The expression: the Jirst-- 
fruits of ilie Spirit, is so clear that it is difficult to understand 
how it should have given rise to dispute. How has it occurred 
to commentators like de Wette, Olshausen, Meyer, to apply it 
specially to the Spirit bestowed on the apostles and first 
believers, to distinguish it from the Spirit afterwards bestowed 
on other believers ? What importance can this difference have 
for the spiritual life, and where is a trace of such a distinction 
to be found in the K T. ? It would be preferable to regard 
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the word fivBt-fruiU (with Chrys., Calv., ThoL, Philip., Bonnet) 
as leferring to the fact that Christians here below receive only 
a beginning, while there will be given to them above the 
entire fulness of the Spirit In this sense the genitive would 
be the complement of the object : Tht first-fruits of that gift 
which is the Spirit. But the apostle is not here contrasting 
an imperfect with a more perfect spiritual state ; he is con- 
trasting an invjiard state already relatively perfect, with an 
ouivxtrd state which has not yet participated in the spiritual 
renewal ; this appears clearly from the last words : vxiiting 
for the redemption of our body. The genitive is therefore the 
complement of quality or apposition : " The first-fruits which 
consist of the Spirit Himself." This meaning is proved, besides, 
by the attentive comparison of 2 Cor. i 22 and Eph. i. 14. 
The apostle means : " We ourselves, who by the possession of 
the Spirit have already entered inwardly into the new world, 
still groan, because there is a part of our being, the outer 
man, which does not yet enjoy this privilege." — ^Hofmann 
joins the regimen : vnthin ourselves, to the participle e^ovre? : 
we who have within ourselves. But is it not superfluous to say 
that the Holy Spirit is possessed inwardly ? This regimen is 
very significant, on the contrary, if we connect it, as is gram- 
matically natural, with the verb we groan : ** We groan often 
inwardly, even when others do not suspect it, and when they 
hear us proclaiming salvation as a fact already accomplished." 
The disharmony between the child of God and the child of the 
dust therefore still remains; and hence we wait for some- 
thing. — ^This something St. Paul calls adoption, sad he explains 
it by the apposition : the redemption of our body. No doubt 
our adoption is in point of right an acquired fact (GaL iv. 6). 
It is so in reality on its spiritual side, for we already possess 
the Spirit of ov/r Father, as Paul has developed it, vv. 14-16. 
But the state of sons of Ood will not be fully realized in us 
until to the holiness of the Spirit there be added the glory 
and perfection of the body. It needs hardly be said that the 
expression : the redemption of our body, is not to be inter- 
preted in the sens^ : that we are to be delivered from our 
body (Oltram.). For this idea, applied to the body itself, 
would be anti-biblical ; faith waits for a new body ; and if it 
applied to the body only as the body of our humiliation, as 

OODET. G BOM. H. 
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Paul says, FhiL iiL 21, this specification would require to be 
added, or at least Paul would require to say roO amiiara^ 
rovTm}^ af thds present tody. The complement of the body is 
therefore eyidently the genitive, not of the object, but of the^ 
subject : it is the body itself which is to be deUrered from the 
miseries of its present corruption. We see from 2 Cor. y. 4 
that Paul desired not to be umdothed, but to he clothed vpon : 
that is, to receive his glorified body, by the power of which hi? 
mortal body was to be as it were swallowed up. It is by the 
transformation of the body only that we shall become com- 
pletely sons of God. Comp. the afBrmatioii, which is not 
identical, but analogous, made in reference to Christ Himself, 
i 3,4. 

Vv. 24, 25. "For we are saved lyhape; hit hope thatisseen 
is net hope; for what a rnxm seeth, why would he yet^ hope fort 
Now if we hope for that toe see not, then do we with patience 
wait for it'' — ^Yer. 24 uses one of the three constituent ele- 
ments of the Christian life, namely hope (1 Cor. xiii 13), to 
demonstrate the reality of that state of groaning and expecta- 
tion which has just been ascribed to believers* On the one 
hand, undoubtedly salvation is a thing finished; this is indi- 
cated by the aorist itrmOrifAev, we were saved. But, on the 
other hand, this salvation having as yet penetrated only to the 
spiritual part of our being, is not fully realized, and leaves 
room for awaiting a more complete realization. Hence the 
restrictive specification ry iKirlSi, iy hope. This word, from 
its position at the beginning of the sentence, evidently has the 
emphasis. This dative is, as B^agel says, a dativus modi, 
signifying: *'in the way of hope.*' The meaning therefore 
is :'' If we are saved, which is certain, this holds true only 
when we teJce account of the element of hope which continues 
always in our present state." We must not, like Chiys., 
de Wette, Bilck., identify hope with faith, and find here the 
idea of salvation by faith. The whole context shows that it 
is really of hope in the strict and special meaning of the word 
that Paul is speaking. Already in the apostolic age we find 
persons who, intoxicated with a feeling of false spiritualism, 

1 T. IL, with A C K L P, read* « nm before iXw^lu ; D F G, It Syr. : « 
(without Mu)\ K : M4 (without n); B omits n sw ; K A read virtfufu instead 
of tXiniu, 
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gave oat that salvation conGemed only man's higher nature, 
and who abandoned the bod j to everlasting destruction ; so 
those GhzistiaDs of Connth who denied the resurrection of the 
body (1 CoT« xv.)y and those heretics of Asia Minor who 
alleged that the remMrredion was already past (2 Tim, ii. 18), 
probably because they confounded it with moral regeneration. 
Were there such men at Some ? Paul must have had some 
reason for insisting, as be does here, on the outward and 
future consummation of the edifice of salvation. The mean- 
ing of the last two propositions of ver. 24 is clear : '* Now, 
hope implies non-possession." In the words : hcpe that is seen, 
the term hope is taken for the object hoped for, as is often the 
case, CoL i. 5 for example. In the worda following, the tarm 
resumes its subjective meaning. The last proposition has 
been amended by the copyists in all sorts of ways. In our 
translation we hove rendered the T. R The Greco-Latin 
text^ rejecting the luU, yet, signifies : " For what one sees, why 
would he hope &r ? ** The SmaU. : *' What one sees, he also 
hopes for/* or '^ does he also hope for 1 ** — a reading which 
in the ccmtext has no meaning. The Vatie. : ^ What one 
sees, does he hope for ? " This is the reading which Yolkmar 
prefers ; for in regard to the Vatie. he gives himself up to the 
same predilection with which he rightly charges Tischendorf 
in regard to the Siruat This reading is impossible. It 
would require inA^n instead of what : " When one sees, does 
he hope ? " — ^The zeal, yet, ia by no means superfluous : yet, 
after sight has begun, along with sight, hope has no more 
place. 

Yen 25. This verse is not, as Meyer thinks, a deduction 
fitted to dose the first reason of encouragement In this case 
an o2v, there/ore, would have been necessary mther than Si, 
now, or but. The meaning but (Osterv., Oltram.) well suits the 
contrast between the ideas of hoping (ver. 25) and seeing 
(ver. 24). Yet it seems to me that the meaning n,ow is pre- 
ferable. It is not a conclusion ; it is a step in the argument 
intended to prove the painful state of waiting attaching even 
to believers. The emphasis is on the words Bt inrofiovfi^, with 
patience, and the general meaning is this : '* Now, obliged as 
we yet are to hope without seeing, waiting necessarily takes 
the character of patienceJ* To understand this tiionght, it 
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is enough to recall the etymological meaning of the ^vord 
inrofjbiveiv : to hold out under a hurden. We wait wUh patience 
amounts therefore to saying : '' It is only by holding out under 
the burden of present sufferings that we can expect with cer- 
tainty the hoped-for future." The conclusion is this : We are 
not therefore yet in our normal condition; otherwise why 
endurance ? 

Vv. 26, 27. ''And likewise the Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmity ;^ for we know not what we should ask^ in order to 
pray as we ought, hU the SpiiHi itself maJceth intercession* with 
groanings which cannot he uttered. But He that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the aspiration of the Spirit, because He 
maJceth intercession for the saints accordin>g to GodJ* — As the 
apostle had passed from the groaning of imiversal nature to 
that of the children of God, he now rises from the latter to 
that of the Holy Spirit Himself. This gradation is so evident 
that one is astonished it could have remained unobserved by 
so many commentators (see for example Meyer). But we 
must remark the significant difference between this second 
transition and the former. In passing from the groaning of 
nature to that of believers, he said: not only , . , but also. 
Now he simply says : and likewise also. There is no contrast 
indicated here ; for the groaning of the Spirit is homogeneous 
with that of believers {likewise), though distinct from it not- 
withstanding (also), and though there is a gradation from the 
one to the other (Se, nxm, which we have rendered by arid). 
—If, with the Byzs., we read the plural raV; aaOevelai^, our 
infimiitics, the word would denote the moral infirmities of 
believers. But so general an idea is out of place in the con- 
text. We must therefore prefer the Alex, reading: t^ 
aaOeveia, our infirmity. This expression refers to a special 
infirmity, the fainting condition with which the believer is 
sometimes overtaken under the weight of present suffering ; 
it is the want which makes itself felt in his inrofiomj, that 
constancy, the necessity of which had been afiirmed in the pre- 

1 T. R. reads, with K L P : tm; u^wmt; K A B C D F G, Byif^ read m 
m^htua, a word to which F G add: ms ^tnru0$, 

' T. R. reads, with K A B C: ir^iv^fAtim) D K L P read irf9ivl»fAiU; and 
F G: irfwtvx«ftt^»t, 

' K A B D F G omit the words: vrif r,^9 (Jbr ua). 
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viouB Terse. The reading of F G : owr toeakness in prayer, 
would refer to our ignorance as to what should be asked (the 
proposition following). But this so weakly supported reading 
is certainly a gloss. Iniinnityin prayer enters into the weak- 
ness of which the apostle speaks, but does not constitute the 
whole of it. The verb awavn^'KafilSdvea'Oai, to support, come 
to the help of, is one of those admirable words easily formed 
by the Greek language ; Tuififidv&rOai (the middle), to take a 
burden on oneself; trvv, wUh some one ; ami, in his place ; so: 
to share a burden with one with the view of easing him ; 
comp. Luke x. 40. This verb is usually followed by a per> 
sonal regimen, which leads us to take the abstract substantive 
here : our weakness, for : us weak ones (;^fiuf aaOiveaui), The 
Spirit supports us in the hour when we are ready to faint. 
The end of the verse will explain wherein this aid consists. — 
Before describing it the apostle yet farther examines the 
notion : our infirmity. The case in question belongs to those 
times in which our tribulation is such that in praying we can- 
not express to God what the blessing is which would allay the 
distress of our heart We ourselves have no remedy to pro- 
pose. The article to defines the whole following proposition 
taken as a substantive : " The : what we shovM ask!' This is 
what we know not ourselves. The words as we ought do not 
refer to the Trumner of prayer (this would require Ka6m), but 
to its object, Jesus Himself was once in the perplexity of 
which the apostle here speaks. " Now is my soul troubled," 
says He, John xiL 27," and what shall I say ? Father, save 
me from this hour : but for this cause came I unto this hour." 
After this moment of trouble and hesitation. His mind became 
fixed, and His prayer takes form : " Father, glorify Thy name." 
In our case the straggle usually lasts longer. Comp. a similar 
situation in the experience of Paul, 2 Cor. xii 7-9. — In these 
extreme situations help is suddenly presented to us, a divine 
agent who raises us as it were above ourselves, the Spirit, 
The verb inrepeinvyxaveiv is again a term compounded of three 
words : rvyxi^veiv, to find oneself, to meet with some one ; iv, 
in a place agreed on ; imip, in one's favour ; hence : to inter- 
cede in favour of It would seem that the regimen imlp ^fi&v, 
for us, in the Byz. text, should be rejected according to the 
two other families, — How are we to conceive of this irUerces- 
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mn of tbe Spirit ? It does not take place in the heavenly 
sanctuary, like that of the gloiified Christ (Heb. vii 25). It 
has for its theatse the believeer's own heart The very tenn 
groaning implies this, and ver. 27, by speaking of God who 
seariius tiie heaHe, confiims it — ^The epithet aXaXf/ro?, which 
we have translated unutterable, may be explained in three 
ways. 1. Beza and Grotins have given it the meaning of 
mute, that is to say, purely inward and spiiitnaL But what 
end would such a. qualification serve here ? 2. OthoES nnder* 
stand inea^eesiMe ; such is the meaning of our translation ; 
that is to say, that the understanding cannot fully grasp its 
object, nor consequently express it in distinGt terms. Only, 
3, we should have preferred to translate, had the language 
permitted it, by the word unformulated or u/nexpre896d. In 
every particular case, he who is the object of this assistance 
feels that no distinct words fully express to God the infinite 
good after which he sighs. The fact proves that the aspira- 
tion is not his own, but that it is produced in his heart by the ' 
Spirrt of Him of whom John said, '' that He is greater than 
our heart" (1 John iii. 20). We here find ourselves in a 
domain analogous to that of the yKmraat^ XaXeuf, speaking in 
tongues, to which 1 Cor. xiv. refers ; comp. w. 14 and 15, 
where Paul saysr "When I pray in a tongue, my spirit 
(wj/eO/Aa) prayetii indeed, but my understanding (ytm) is nn- 
fruitfuL" The understanding cannot control, nor even follow 
the movement of the spirit, which, exalted by the Spirit of 
God, plunges into the depths of the divine. Thus, at the 
moment when the believer already feels the impulse of hope 
failing within him, a groan more elevated, holy, and intense 
than anything which can go forth even from his renewed 
heart is uttered within him, coming from GDd and going to 
God, like a pure breath, and relieves the poor downcast 
heart.^ 

Ver. 27. The W, hU, contrasts the knowledge of God, which 
thoroughly imderstands the object of this groaning, with the 

^ M. Renan (8t Paulf p. 469) thus interprets the words of Paul: "those 
indistinct and inardcnlote groanings," bh if the word mk«Amit referred to some 
physical stuttering like that of a child. Think what would be meant in this 
case by the phrase praying cls toe otiglU, and knowing , applied to God, rer. 27 1 
It is to this also that many expositors bring down the speaking toiih tongues of 
1 Cor. ziv.; a miserable degradation of one of the most glorioua phenomena. 
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ignorance of the heart from which it proceeds. God is often 
called in- the 0. T. the teapSioyptiimj^, the aearefisr of hearts. 
As to the blessing to which the aspiration of the Spirit goes 
forth in the believer^s heart, he knows its nature, he discems its 
sublime reality. Why ? This is what is told us in the second 
part of the verse : Because this supreme object of the Spirilf s 
aspiration is what God Himself has prepared for us. The groaning 
of the Spirit is tcark 0eov, according to €hd. The preposition 
Kara, aceordmg to, denotes the standard ; God does not require 
the man who prays to express to Him the things he needs, 
since the groaning ef the Spirit is in conformity with the plan 
of God which is to be realized. If it is so, how should not 
God understand such a groan ? For the Spirit fathoms the 
divine plans to the bottom, 1 Cor. iL 10. It is obvious how 
far Meyer and Hofmann are mistaken in alleging that on 
should signify that and not because. They have not appre- 
hended the bearing of the Kara Seop, a^ordirig to God; Paul 
has a reason for making this word the opening one of the 
proposition. What is according to Him cannot remain un- 
intelligible to Him. It is impossible to conceive a more 
auperfluous thought than the one here substituted by the two 
commentators referred to : " God knows that the Spirit inter- 
cedes, and that He does so according to Him for the saints." 
Did this hwvnvg require to be affirmed ? The last words, 
vrrep arfUov, literally, "for saints," are very weighty. These 
saints are beings in whom the Spirit already dwells. After 
what He has already done in them, is it not natural for Him 
to interest Himself in the completion of their salvation ? — ^In 
the words : according to God and for saints, there is already 
enunciated a thought which is now to become that of the 
following passage, the thought of a divine plan conceived from 
all eternity in favour of the elect. It is to the accomplishment 
of this plan that the operation of the Spirit tends. 

What a demonstration of the unutterable disorder which 
reigns throughout creation, and consequently of the state of 
imperfection in which it still is, notwithstanding the redemp- 
tion which has been accomplished! Nature throughout all 
her bounds has a confused feeling of it, and from her bosom 
there rises a continual lament claiming a renovation firom 
heaven. The redeemed themselves are not exempt from this 
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groaning, and wait for their own renewal which shall be the 
signal of universal restoration ; and finally, the Spirit^ who is 
intimate with the plans of QoA for our glory (1 Cor. il 7), 
and who distinctly beholds the ideal of which we have but 
glimpses, pursues its realization with ardour. Thus is ex- 
hausted the first of the two leading ideas of this passage, that 
of the avfuird(r)(€ip, sufering vnth Christ, The apostle now 
passes to the second, that of the awSo^airdrjvat, being glorified 
with Him, The first was the condition (elirep, if so be, 
ver. 17) ; the second is the final aim. 

Ver. 28. "BiU we know that all things work together^ for 
good to them that love Grod, to them who are the called according 
to His purposed — We have shown how mistaken those exposi- 
tors are who take the Se as a simple particle of transition : 
then, and say : third or fourth ground of encouragement The 
hi is adversative : but With this universal groaning which 
he has just described, and the source of which is in the suffer- 
ings of the present tim^, the apostle contrasts the full certainty 
already possessed by believers of the glorious goal marked out 
beforehand by the plan of God. This result, which they await 
with assurance, is the luminous point on which their eye is 
already fixed, and the brilliance of which is reflected on the 
obscurities of the way which they have yet to traverse : " We 
groan, no doubt ; we know not how to pray . . ,,bvi we know ^ 
. . . The regimen : to them tliat love God, is placed at the 
beginning, as expressing the condition under which the pre- 
rogative about to be enunciated is realized in man. This 
characteristic of love to God is associated with the attribute 
of saints which he ascribed to believers, ver. 27, and more 
particularly with the cry: Abba, Father, the expression of 
their filial feeling, ver. 15. Those who belong to this class 
wiU never fail to be strengthened, and even to gain progress, 
by everything which can happen them; for in this normal 
path obstacles even become means of help. The end of the 
verse will explain why. — ^The term iravra, all things, includes 
all that comes on us, especially everything painful in conse- 
quence of the miseries of the present time and of the sins of 
our neighbours. But it would be wrong to embrace under it 
what we may do ourselves in opposition to Grod's will, since 

* A B read « /i«f after ^tnifyu. 
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that would contradict the idea : them that love Ood. — The aiiv, 
with, in the verb awepyew, to work together with, has been 
variously explained. According to some, it means, that all 
things work in concert (comp. the <tvi/, ver. 22) ; according to 
others. All things work in common with Ood under His 
direction. Others, finally : All things work in common with 
the believer who is their object, and who himself aspires after 
the good. This last sense, which is well developed by 
Philippi, is undoubtedly the most natural The Alex, and the 
Vatic, have added o 6609, God, as the subject of the verb. 
In that case we must give, to truvepyeiv a causative sense : 
" God makes all things iwrk together." But this meaning is 
foreign to the N. T., and probably to classic Greek ; Passow 
does not quote a single example of it. — ^The regimen : el^ 
arfaOov, for good, has a more precise meaning in the apostle's 
language than that usually given to it. It means not only 
any good result whatever in which everything issues for the 
believer, but that constant progress to the final goal to which 
the plan of God leads us, and which constitutes our real 
destination. Everything is fitted to hasten our progress in 
this direction, when the heart has once been subjected to God. 
The last words of the verse give the reason. Those who have 
come to take God as the object of their life and activity, and 
to live for Him like Jesus Himself (vi 10), are exactly those 
in whose favour God has formed the universal plan. All 
therefore which happens according to this plan must turn out 
in their favour. Two reasons explain the co-operation of all 
things for the believer's good: a subjective reason — ^he has 
entered into the true current (loving God) ; and an objective 
reason — all things are ordered in his favour in the plan of 
God ; this is indicated by the second regimen. — ^The notion of 
the divine plan is expressed by the term irpoOeci^, the design 
fixed beforehand. Paul often uses this expression in a more 
or less extended sense; thus, 2 Tim. i. 9, he applies it 
specially to salvation hy grace without works; Eph. i 11, 
this term is applied to the election of the people of Israel ; 
Bom. iii 24, the design of God has for its object Christ's 
expiatory sacrifice. The classic passages, as they may be 
called, where this term is taken in its most general significa- 
tion, are found in the Epistle to the Ephesians: i 3-10 and 
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iii. 11. We aee here that the design of Grod is eternal Q>ef0r€ 
the offea), for it rests on Christ {in Jetiu Christ), and that it 
was conoeived freely, solely on account of the divine love (the 
decree of Sis vrill, a/tcordimg to His good pleasure)^ — ^In Has 
plan of salvation there were comprehended at tiie same time 
the individuals in whom it was to be realized ; hence they axe 
designated here as the called eLceordivg to His purpose. The 
call is the invitation addressed by God to man, when by the 
preaching of His gospel He offns him salvation in Christ 
This call by the Word is always acoompaniei with an inward 
operation of the Spirit which tends to sender the preaching 
effectual Those theologians who hold absolute predestination 
have no doubt denied the generality of this intemal operation 
of grace ; they have alleged that it does not accompany the 
outward call except in the case of the elect Some have even 
gone the length of distinguishing between a serious and con- 
sequently effectual calling, and a fioTirScrUms and consequently 
ineffectual calling. But it will be asked. What could God 
have in view with a non-serious call, that is to say, one which 
He did not Himself seek to render effectual ? It has been 
answered, that its object was to render those to whom it was 
addressed inexcusable. But if God Himself refuses to give 
the grace necessary for its acceptance, how is he who refuses 
therebv rendered more inexcusable ? It muat then be held 
that when the apostle in his Epistle speaks of the divine 
call, he always embraces imder the term the two notions of an 
outward call by the Word and an inward call by grace, and 
that the apostle's expression : the called a4Xordinff to His 
purpoeCy is not at all intended to distinguish two classes 
of called persons, those who are so according to His purpose, 
and those who are not All are alike serioucly called. Only 
it happens that some consent to yield to the call and others 
refuse. This distinction is indicated by Jesus in the saying: 
''Many are called, but few are chosen," Matt xx. 16. The 
chosen in this passage are those who accept the caU, and who 
are thereby rescued &om the midst of this perishing world ; 
the called are those who, not accepting the call, remain called 
and nothing more, and that to their condemnation. In the 
Epistles, the apostles, addressing Christians, do not require 
to make this distinction, since the individuals whom they 
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addi^ess are assumed to have aecqpUd the call, fiom the very 
fii€t tibat they ham vohintarilj entered the church. The case 
ifi like that of a man ^ho should say to his gneete when 
assembled in his honse: ''Use everyfliuig that is here, for 
you are my iamJted gmds!* It is obTious that by expressing 
himself thna, he would not be distingoishing invitation from 
acceptance^ the latter being implied in the veiy fact of their 
presence ; eoanp. 1 Cor. i 23, 24. What the apostle means 
to say then is this : There is something prior to the present 
snfierings of believers ; that is the eternal purpose in virtue 
of which their calling took place. It is not possible tberefoie 
but that all things should turn to their good. — ^The relation 
between the two regimens : them (hat h^ Chd^ and iheini that 
are the called oceardiTig to His purpose, reminds mb of John's 
words : " We love Him because He first loved us " (1 John 
iv. 19). — ^The participle roh oitn, who are, stron^y expresses 
the present reality of this condition described by the word 
called, in opposition to the ideal nature of the decree, pre- 
viously to its realization in time. — ^Tfae Greek Fathers, Felagius 
and others, in their desire to escape from the idea of an 
absolute predestination, appUed the act indicated by ike word 
irpodeai^, purpose, to man, and understood thereby his good will 
to believe, as in Acts xi. 23. But in the context it is iixe 
divine side of salvation only which is meant to be emphasized, 
as it is the only side which is expounded in the two following 
verses. The ground of the calling could not really be the 
believer's disposition to accept it. 

The idea of Grod's purpose is developed in the two verses, 
29 and 30. Yer. 29 indicates its final aim; ver. 30 marks 
off, as it were, the path along which it reaches its realization. 

Ver. 29. "For whom He did foreknow, He also did pre- 
doAinaJte to he conformed to ihe image of His Son, that He 
might he a ftrst-iom among many hrethren" — ^The for bears 
on the principal idea of ver. 28 : AH things must turn to the 
good of them that are called according to God's eternal plan. 
Why so? Because once individually foreknown. He has 
determined to bring them to the glorious consummation of 
perfect likeness to His Son. This is the end with a view to 
winch He has ordered the plan of all things beforehand. — ^By 
the 0^9 vpoiypm, whom He did foreknow, Paul evidently 
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expresses the coDdition of the wpoiopurep, Be predestinated. 
The decree of predestination (trpoopicfio^) is founded on the 
act of foreknowledge {nrpoyvwfni). What does St Paul under- 
stand by this last word ? Some have given to the word fore- 
know the meaning of eiUcty choose^ destine, beforehand (MeL, 
Calv., Buck., de Wette, etc.). Not only is tins meaning 
arbitrary, as being without example in the N. T., and as even 
in profane Greek the word yipoyaKeiv, to know, has the meaning 
of deciding only when it applies to a ihing, as when we say : 
cownaitre dune cause, to judge of a case, and never when 
applied to a person ; [in this case yiutocKctv irepl would be 
absolutely necessary, to decide regarding (the person)]; but 
what is still more decidedly opposed to this meaning is what 
follows : He also did predestinate ; tor in that case the two 
verbs would be identical in meaning, and could not be 
connected by the particle of gradation tcai, also, especially in 
view of ver. 30, where the successive degrees of divine action 
are strictly distinguished and graduated. Others give to the 
word know a sense borrowed from the shade of meaning which 
it sometimes has in the biblical style, that of loving (Er., 
Grot, Hofm.) ; comp. xi 2 ; Jer. i. 5 ; Amos iiL 2 ; Hoa xiii. 
5 ; GaL iv. 9, etc. The meaning according to this view is : 
"whom He loved and privileged beforehand." With this 
class we may join those who, like Beza, give the word the 
meaning of approving. It is certain that with the idea of 
knowledge, Scripture readily joins that of approbation, intimate 
communion, and tender affection; for it is only through 
mutual love that intelligent beings really meet and know one 
another. Besides, no one can think of separating from the 
word fordcnow here, any more than xi. 2, the notion of love. 
Only it is still less allowable to exclude from it the notion of 
knowledge, for this is the first and fundamental meaning ; the 
other is only secondary. There is not a passage in the N. T. 
where the word know does not above all contain the notion of 
knowledge, properly so called. The same is the case with the 
word foreknow; comp. Acts xxvi 5 ; 2 Pet iiL 17. In the 
passage Acts ii 23, foreknowledge is expressly distinguished 
from the faoed decree, and consequently can denote nothing 
but prescience; and as to xi. 2: "His people whom God 
foreknew/' the idea of knowledge is the leading one in the 
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woid foreknew ; that of love is expressed in the pronoon His, 
The meaning then to which we are brought seems to me to be 
this : those on whom His eye fixed from all eternity with 
love ; whom He eternally contemplated and discerned as His. 
In what respect did God thus forehmow them ? Obviously it 
is not as being one day to exist. For the foreknowledge in 
that case would apply to all men, and the apostle would not 
say: "whom He foreknew." Neither is it as future saved 
and glorified ones that He foreknew them; for this is the 
object of the decree o{ predestination of which the apostle goes 
on to speak ; and this object cannot at the same time be that 
of tke foreknowledge. There is but one answer: foreknown as 
sure to fulfil the condition of salvation, viz. faith ; so : fore- 
known as His hy faith. Such is the meaning to which a host 
of commentators have been led, St Augustine himself in 
early times, then the Lutheran expositors ; Philippi explains : 
prcecognovit prtevisione fdei. Only Philippi, after frankly 
acknowledging this meaning, instantly adds, that the faith which 
God foresees He also creates ; and so by this door a return 
is provided into the system of predestination which seemed 
to have been abandoned. But this view is not compatible 
with the true meaning of the word know, especially when this 
word is contrasted, as it is here, with the term predestinate. 
The act of knowing, exactly like that of seeing, supposes an 
object perceived by the person who knows or sees. It is not 
the act of seeing or knowing which creates this object ; it is 
this object, on the contrary, which determines the act of know- 
ing or seeing. And the same is the case with divine prevision 
or foreknowledge; for in the case of God who lives above 
time, foreseeing is seeing ; knowing what shall be is knowing 
what to Him already is. And therefore it is the believer's 
faith which, as a future fact, but in His sight already existing, 
which determines His foreknowledge. This faith does not 
exist because God sees it ; He sees it, on the contrary, because 
it will come into being at a given moment, in time. We thus 
get at the thought of the apostle : Whom God knew before- 
hand as certain to believe, whose faith He beheld eternally. 
He designated predestined {irpodpiaev), as the objects of a 
grand decree, to wit, that He will not abandon them till He 
has brought them to the perfect likeness of His own Son. — It 
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is dear &om tUe oS? and the rovrov^, wham » . . tTwm^ that 
it was those indiyidoals personally who weie present to Hu> 
thought when piononncing the decree. — As the first verb 
contained an act o£ knowledge, the second denotes one of free 
will and authority. Bat will in God is neither arbitrary nor 
bUnd ; it is based on a principle of light, on knowledge. In 
relation to the man whose fedth God forenes. He decrees salva* 
tion and glory. Beass is certainly mistaken, therefore, in 
saying of these two verbs that substanttally they denote *' one 
and the same act" The object of the decree is iK)t faith at 
all, as if God had said : As for thee, thoa shalt beMeve ; as 
for thee, thoa shalt not believe.. The object of predestination 
is g^ory: ''I see thee believing . . ., I will therefore that 
thou be glorified like my Son." Such is tho meaning of the 
decree. The predefftination of which Paul speakB is not a 
predestination to flEdth, but a predestination to glory, fdonded 
on the prevision of faith. Faith is in a sense the work of 
God ; but it contains a factor, in virtue of which it reacts on 
God, as an object reacts on the mind whidi takes cognizance 
of it; this is the free adherence of man to the solicitation 
of God. Here is the element which distingnishes the act of 
foreknowledge from that of predestination, and because of 
which the former logically precedes the latter. — ^It is hardly 
necessary to refute the opinion of Meyer, who gives the verb 
foreknow the same object as the verb 'predestinaie : ''Whom 
He foreknew as conformed to the image of His Son, He also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image of His Son." 
Has this any meaning % It would be more intelligible if the 
order were reversed; ''Whom He predestinated to . . ., He 
also didfordcTtow as " . « . 

What the decree of predestination embraces is the realiza- 
tion of the image of the Son in all foreknown bdievers. The 
adj. avfifiop^oi, conformed, is directiy connected with the verb 
He predestinated; the ellipsis of the verb to be, or to become, 
is obvious and common* Paul does not say : ** conformed or 
like to His Son," but: "to the image of His Son." By using 
this form of expression, he undoubtedly means that Christ 
has realized in Himself s hi^er type cfeanstence (euoinf, image), 
which we are to realize after Him. This is the existence of 
the God-man, aa we behold it in Christ ; such is the glorious 
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yestnie which Grod takes from the person of His Son, that 
therewith He may clothe believeia What, in point of fact, 
was the aim of God in the creation of man ? He wished to 
hs7e for Himself a familj of sons ; and therefore He deter- 
mined in the first place to make His own Son onr brother. 
Then in His person He raises onr humanity to the divine 
state ; and finally. He makes all believing men sharers in this 
gloriona form (d existence. Such are the contents of the 
decree. It is obvioos that Christ Himself is its first object ; 
and hence He is called the Elect, absolately speaking, Isa. 
xliL 1 ; Luke ix. 35 (most approved reading). His brethren are 
elect in Him^ EpL i 4—6. The Father^s intention in acting 
thus is to glorify the Son by causing His beauty to be 
reflected in a family of living likenesses. — ^llie term irptoro- 
roKci^^ firs^AHyn^ no doubt denotes primarily a relation of time : 
Jesus preceded all the others in glory, not only because of His 
eternal exiBtence, but also as a man by His resurrection and 
ascension; comp. CoL L 15 and 18. But the decree of 
predestination carries us into an eternal sphere, where the 
idea of priority has no more place, and is transformed into 
that of superiority. It will be vain for us to take on His 
likeness ; we shall never be equal to Him ; for the likeness 
which we shall bear wiU be His. Thus what comes out as 
the end of the divine decree is the creation of a great family 
of men made peitakers of the divine existence and action, in 
the midst of which the glorified Jesus shines as the prototype. 

But how are we, we sinful men, to be brought to this 
sublime state ? Such a work could not be accomplished as it 
were by the wave of a magician's wand. A complete moral 
transformation required to be wrought in us, paving the way 
for our glorification. And hence Grod, after fixing the end, 
and pronouncii^ the decree in eternity, set His hand to the 
work in time to realize it. He beheld them at their haven, 
all these foreknown ones, before launching them on the sea ; 
and once launched. He acted ; such is the meaning of ver. 3 0. 

Ver. 30. *^ More&oery whom He did predestinate, them He also 
tailed; and whom He called, {hem He also justified; antd whom 
Hejustijied, them He also gUrifi^r — ^Here are the successive 
acts wheieby the eternal decree is executed in time. They 
stand, as it were, between the eternity in which this decree is 
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pronounced, and the eternity in which it is finished. It is to 
be remarked that the apostle only points out in its accom- 
plishment the acts pertaining to God : calliTig, fustificatioriy 
glorificationy because he is only setting forth that side of the 
work of salvation which is contained in the decree of pre- 
destination, and which consequently depends solely on divine 
causation. If his intention had been to explain the order of 
salvation in all its elements divine and human^ he would have 
put faUh between calling and justification, and holiness between 
justification and glorification. 

The Se, then, moreover, at the beginning of the verse is 
progressive ; it indicates the transition from the eternal decree 
to its realization in time. He who wishes the end must 
employ the means ; the first mean which God puts in opera- 
tion is His coil, which, as we have seen, embraces the outward 
invitation by preaching, and the inward drawing by the Spirit 
of grace. Paul does not mean that God addresses this call 
only to those whom He has predestined to glory, but he affirms 
that none of those who are predestinated fail to be also called 
in their day and hour. Not one of those foreknown shall be 
forgotten. They form a totality, which, once introduced from 
eternity into time, is faithfully led by God from step to step 
to the goal fixed beforehand. God would be inconsequent if 
He acted otherwise. — The plural pronouns whom . . . them, 
imply knowledge of the individuals as such. AU were 
present to the mind of God when He decreed the height to 
which He would raise them. — The call once accepted — and it 
could not fail to be so, since we have to do here only with 
those whose faith God foreknew — a second divine act followed : 
justification. The kuI, also, indicates the continuity of the 
divine work, the di£ferent acts of which follow, and mutually 
involve one another. Each successive grace is as it were 
implied in the preceding. Grace upon grace, says John i. 16. 
On those who have been called and have become believers, 
there has been passed the sentence which declares man 
righteous, that is to say, put relatively to God in the position 
of one who has never done any evil nor omitted any good. — 
The third step, glorification, is no longer connected with the 
preceding by Kal, also, but by Se, Tnoreover. This change 
indicates a shade of difference in the thought The apostle 
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feds that he is nearing the goal, foreseen and announced in 
ver. 29 ; and this Be consequently signifies : and finally. The 
feeling expressed is that of one "who, after a painful and 
perilous journey, at length reaches the end — ^We might be 
tempted to include holiness here in glorification ; for, as has 
Ijeen said, holiness is only the inward side of glory, which is 
its outward manifestation. But when we remember chaps, 
vi.-viii, it seems to us more natural to make holiness the 
transition from justification to glory, and to regard it as 
implicitly contained in the former. Once justified, the believer 
receives the Spirit, who sanctifies him in the measure of his 
docihty, and so prepares him for glory. — There is nothing 
surprising in the fact that verbs in the past are used to denote 
the first two divine acts, those of calling and justification ; for 
at the time Paul wrote, these two acts were already realized 
in a multitude of individuals who were in a manner the repre- 
sentatives of all the rest But how can he employ the same 
past tense to denote the act of glorification which is yet to 
come ? Many expositors, Thol., Mey., Philip., think that this 
pcust expresses the absolute certainty of the event to come. 
Others, like Reiche, refer this past to the eternal fulfilment of 
the decree in the divine tmderstanding. Or again, it is taken a& 
an aoiist of anticipation, like that of which we have a striking 
example, John xv. 6 and 8. Hodge seems to have sought to 
combine those different senses when he says : '' Paul uses the 
past as speaking from God's point of view, who sees the end 
of things from their beginning.'' But if it is true that the 
use of the two preceding aorists was founded on an already 
accomplished fact, should it not be the same with this ? If 
believers are not yet glorified, their Head already is, and they 
are virtually so in Him. This is the completed historical fact 
which suffices to justify the use of the past Does not Paul 
say, Eph. iL 6: *' We have been raised up together with Him, 
and made to sit together with Him in heavenly places"? 
When the head of a body wears a crown, the whole body 
wears the same with it 

Paul has thus reached the goal he had set from the begin- 
ning, in the last words of the preceding passage (ver. 17): 
" that we may be glorified together with Him." For he had 
proposed to himself (ver. 1) to show the final abolition of all 
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condemnation, even of that of death, by the law of the Spirit 
of life which is in Jesus Christ; and he has fulfilled this 
task. It only remains for him to celebrate in a hymn this 
unparalleled victory gained in our behalf. 

It is obviously too nairow an interpretation of the passage 
to apply it merely, as Calvin does, to the victory over the 
sufferings of this present time (ver. 18). We have here the 
consummation of that salvation in Christ, the foundation of 
which Paul had laid (chaps, i— v.) in the demonstration of the 
riffhteotisness of faith, and the superstructure of which he had 
raised iu the exposition of sanctijication (chaps. vL-viii). Here- 
after it will only remain to follow this salvation, thus studied 
in its essence, as it is unfolded on the theatre of history. 

On predestination as taught w. 28-30. — Wlierein consists 
the divine predestination undoubtedly taught by the apostle in 
this passage ? Does it in his view exclude the free will of man, 
or, on the contrary, does it imply it ? Two reasons seem to us 
to decide the question in &vour of the second alternative : — 
1. The act oifordmowing, which the apostle makes the basis of 
predestination, proves that the latter is determined by some 
fact or other, the object of this knowledge. It matters little 
that the knowledge is eternal, while the fact, which is its object, 
comes to pass only in time. It follows all the same from 
this relation, that tihe fEUSt must be considered as due in some 
way to a factor distinct from divine causation, which can be 
nothing else than human liberty. 2. The apostle avoids making 
the act of believing the object of the decree of predestination. 
In the act of predestination faith is already assumed, and its 
sole object is, eu^cording to the apostle's words, the final partici- 
pation of believers in the glory of Christ. Not only then does 
Paul's view imply that in the act of believing full human liberty 
is not excluded, but it is even implied. For it alone explains 
the distinction which he clearly establishes between the two 
divine acts of foreknowledge and predestination, both as to their 
nature (the one, an act of the understanding ; the other, of the 
will) and as to their object (in the one case, faith ; in the other, 
glory). 

Human liberty in the acceptance of salvation being therefore 
admitted, in what will predestination, as understood by St Paul, 
consist ? It contains, we think, the three following elements : — 

1. The decree {rpwpicfUg) whereby God has determiued to bring 
to the perfect likeness of His Son every one who shall believe. 
What more in keeping with His grace and wisdom than such a 
decree : *^ Thou dost adhere by faith to Him whom I give thee 
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as thy Saviour ; He will therefore belong to thee wholly, and I 
shall not leave thee till I have rendered thee perfectly like Him, 
the God-man"? 

2. The prevision (^f^6yvuetg),ia consequence of the divine fore- 
knowledge, of all the individuals who shall freely adhere to the 
divine invftafeion to participate in this salvation. What more 
necessary than this second element ? Would not God's plan 
run the risk of coming to nought if He did not foresee both the 
perfect fidelity of tiie Elect One on whom its realization rests, 
and the faith of those who shall believe in Him ? Without a 
Saviour and believers there would be no salvation. God's 
plan therefore assumes the assured foreknowledge of both. 

3. The wmmigement of all the laws and all the circumstances 
of history with a view to realizing the glorious plan conceived in 
favour of those foreknown. It is this arrangement which St 
Paul describes in ver. 28, when he says that '* all thmgs must 
work together for good to them who are the called according to 
the eternal purpose.** What more magnificent ! Once believers, 
we may be tossed on the tempests of this present time ; not 
only do we know that no wave can engulph us, but we are 
assured that every one of l^em has its place in the divine plan, 
and must hasten our course. 

Thus we have three points: 1. The end indicated by the 
decree ; 2. The personally known vndi'oiduals who are to reach 
it ; 3. The vxiy by which they are to be led to it. 

If any one does not find this predestination sufficient, he may 
make one to his taste ; but, according to our conviction, it will 
not be that of the apostla 



TWENTIETH PASSAGE (VXH. 31-89). 
Hymn of the Assurance of Salvation. 

This passage is a conclusion. The then of ver. 31 indicates 
this. This conclusion is directly connected with the previous 
teaching on predestination (w. 28-30) ; but as this passage 
only sums up all that the apostle had expounded before : 1st, 
on justification by fedth (chaps, i-v.), 2d, on sanctification by 
the Spirit of Christ (chaps, vi-viii.), it follows that it is the 
conclusion of the entire portion of the Epistle now completed. 
It is presented in the form of questions which are, as it were, 
a challenge thrown out to all the adversaries of that salvation, 
the certainty of which Paul would here proclaim. This form 
has in it something of the nature of a triumph ; it gives us 
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the idea of what was meant by him when he used the ex- 
pression in the previous context : ei^ Oeo! Ka\r)(aa6av, to ghry 
in God. 

Vy. 31 and 32 contain a question of an entirely general 
character; vv. 33-37 enumerate the different kinds of adver- 
saries; vv. 38 and 39 are as it were the shout of victory on 
the battle-field now abandoned by the enemy. 

Vv. 31, 32. " What shall we then say to these things t If 
God lefor us, who can he against ust He that spared not His 
own San, hit delivered Him up for ics aU, how shall He not unth 
Him also freely give us all things i " — ^The question : What shall 
toe tJien say? does not introduce an objection, as in other 
passages ; it invites the readers to take account of the posi- 
tion made theirs by the divine acts which have been thus far 
expounded, and to seek language adeqimte to such benefits 
(oiv, then). It would be incorrect to give to the words vpo^ 
ravra, to these things, the meaning of besides, as Bengel does ; 
this would have required irpo^ tovtoi^. IIpo^ here signifies 
in regard to : " What shall we say when we consider these 
things ?" The apostle seeks to make himself and us thoroughly 
familiar with the nature of the new situation which is made 
ours. God has put Himself henceforth on our side . . . ; for 
that reason alone all adversaries will be powerless. ''Not 
that there are none," says Calvin, " but with such a defender 
none of them is to be dreaded : Hie mums nobis est aheiieusy 

Yer. 32. This absolute assurance in God, Paul derives from 
the great act of mercy toward us which has been accomplished. 
The expression 09 76, literally, who at least, is undoubtedly used 
in Greek in the sense of who assuredly. It is allowable, how- 
ever, to seek the more precise sense of this restrictive form, 
and we think it may be expressed by the paraphrase : " Who 
though he had done nothing else than that.'* There is a striking 
contrast between the expression : His own S&n, and the verb 
spared not (so to say, did not treat delicately). — It is very 
clear here that the meaning of the word Son cannot be identi- 
fied with that of Messiah — King. What would be meant by 
the expression : His own Messiah ? The being in question is 
evidently one who is united to Him personally and who shares 
His nature, whom He brings, as it were, from His own bowels (^/c 
rot; iZiov). The apostle's expressions certainly reproduce those 
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of the angel of the Lord to Abraham, after the sacrifice of 
Isaac : '' Because thou hast not spared thy son, thine only son " 
(Gen. xxii. 12). Meyer denies this parallelism, but without 
sufficient reason. There was, as it were, a victory gained by 
God over Himself, when He gave up His well-beloved to that 
career of pain and shame, just as there was a victory gained 
by Abraham over himself when with Isaac he climbed the 
mount of sacrifica The inward sacrifice consummated, God 
gave Him up for us. — For us all, says PauL These words 
might here embrace the totality of hiiman beings. But the 
us ought undoubtedly to have the same meaning as that of ver. 
31, unless, indeed, the word all, which is added here, be meant 
to indicate an extension to be given to the circle denoted by 
the preceding us. But is it not more natural to hold that 
tiiis all contrasts the totality of believers with the one being 
whom God has given to be their Saviour? "One for all" 
(2 Cor. V. 14). — ^As all were the object of this scu^rifice, so all 
things were comprehended in this gift The word rh trdina, 
all things, with the article, denotes a definite totality. This 
means all the gifts of grace previously enumerated. If, with 
the Greco-Lats., we reject the article, it is all things, absolutely 
speaking; which in the application amounts to the same 
thing. There is a very marked shade of difference between 
the verb : fredy give {xapiieada^, and the preceding verbs : no^ 
sparing, giving up. While the latter express something painful, 
the former denotes an act full of pleasure to the heart of him 
who does it How, after carrying through the sacrifice, would 
He not do the pleasant part of a gracious giver ? Thus it is 
that all possible gifts, however great or small they may be, 
whether for this life or the next, are virtually comprised in 
the gift of the Son, just as the gift of all Abraham's possessions 
and of his person even were implicitly contained in that of 
Isaaa To give all things is a small matter after the best has 
been given. This is precisely what was expressed beforehand 
by the 76, ai least, at the beginning of the verse, and what 
is confirmed by the fcai, also, added to the verb sJuUl give. 
This particle indeed is connected with the verb, and not with 
the regimen taith Him (see Philippi, in opposition to Meyer). 
He being once given, God vnll also bestow on us, in the course 
of our life, all other blessings. 
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The three questions which follow axe only varioiis appEc*- 
tions of the question in ver. 31 : " Who can be against us ? * 
The fiist two (w. 33 and 34) refer to attacks of a judicial 
nature ; they contemplate enemies who contest the believer^s 
riffht to pardon and salvation. The third (w. 35*37) refers 
to a violent attack in which the enemy has recourse to brute 
force, to break the bond between Christ and the believer. The 
whole passage vividly recalls the words of Isa. L 7-9 : ** I 
know that I shall not be ashamed. He is near that justifietb 
me : who will contend with me ? Let us stand together : who 
is mine adversary? Let him come near to me! Behold, 
the Lord God will help me ; who is he that shall condemn 
me?" 

Ver. 33. " Who dudl lay anything to the charge of Qo^s elect t 
It is Ood thai jvstifieth^^ — Paul is not ignorant how many 
accusers every believer has: conscience, the law^ Satan, the 
accuser of the elect, the persons we have offended or scandalized 
by our fEiults : all so many voices rising against us. Did Paul 
himself, when writing these words, not think of the cries of 
pain uttered by the Christians whom he had cast into prison 
and scourged, and especially of the blood of Stephen, which, 
like that of Abel the righteous, called for vengeance against 
him? All these charges are only too real. But from the 
mouth of God there has gone forth a declaration which serves 
as a buckler to the beUever, and against which those fiery 
darts are quenched, as soon as he takes shelter under the 
sentence : God haih declared him jiLst, Here we clearly see 
the juridical meaning of the y^oiA justify as used by St. PauL 
These words : It is God that justifieth, which paralyze every 
accusation uttered in His presence, are the summary of 
the whole first part of the Epistle (chaps. i.-v.). The expres- 
sion : the elect of Ood, literally, dect of God, has an argu- 
mentative value; it serves to demonstrate beforehand the 
powerlessness of the accusation. This expression recalls 
what has just been said (w. 28-30) of the eternal pre- 
destination of believers to salvation and glory; i/eKexri^, eled, 
from iKTJyeaOat, to draw otU of Rescued by His own call 
from identification with a world plunged in evil, could God 
thrust them back into it ? 

From the time of St. Augustine several commentators (most 
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lately Olshansen, de Wette^ Beuss) Jsave taken the last pro- 
position of the verse in an interrogative sense : " Who will 
accuse ? Would it be God ? How could He do so, jSe who 
jtistiJUth f " The apostle would thus be using an argument 
ad cAsurdum. This meaning is ingenious, and seems at the 
first glance to be more forcible. But can the part of accuser 
be ascribed^ even by supposition, to Gk)d ? The function of 
God is more elevated. Besides, it is simpler, graver, and 
in reality more forcible to regard this proposition as a calm 
and decided affirmation. It is the rock against which every 
wave of accusation breaks ; compare also the parallel Isa. L, 
which speaks decidedly in fEivour of the affirmative form 
(Philippi). 

The accusers are reduced to silence ... for the present ; 
but will it also be so at the final moment when the tribunal 
will be set, in the day of the SuecuoKpurla, " of the just judg- 
ment of God," when sentence will be given without '' accept- 
ance of persons " and '' according to every man's work " QL 
5, 6, 11) ? Will the absolution of believers then still hold 
good ? Let it be remembered this was the question put at 
the close of the first part (w. 9 and 10), and resolved in the 
second (vi-viii.). St Paul raises it again in this summary, 
but in a tone of triumph^ because on this point also he knows 
that victory is won* 

Yer. 34. '' Who is he that condenmeth t It is Christ Je»u^ 
that died, yea raiher^ thai is risen againf who is also^ at the right 
hand of €hd, who also^ maJceth intercessiofifor us.*' — The form r/v 
leara/cpivcev, literally, who will be the condemning one f sup- 
poses only one judge possible, while the form of the previous 
question. Who wUl accuse t admitted a plurality of accusers. 
Why this difference ? When accusing is the Udatter in ques- 
tion, all creatures may raise their voice. But as to judging t 
One only is appointed for that office. He who is called (Acts x. 
42) by St Peter " the judge of quick and dead ; *" comp. also 

^ K A F a L zead liir«iv (after x^r^vr), which is omitted bf T. B. with 
B D £ K, Syr. 

' K A B C i^'ect *tu after /^nx>.»f, which is read by T. B. with D B F G K 
L,It 

' K A G add f » n»fm. 

* K A omit JMM between •$ and i#viy. 

^ Kci is read in all the Hjj. and almost all the Mnu. 
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Acts xvii. 31 and Eom. xiv. 10; so that the question put 
amounts to this : Will Christ, at the day of judgment, con- 
demn us? The verb understood must be ivill be, not is; 
comp. w. 33 and 35. The negative answer arises from 
the following enumeration of the acts done by Christ in our 
behalf. There would be a contradiction between this series of 
merciful interpositions and a final condemnation. It has 
excited surprise that when saying Christ died, Paul did not 
add for tts. But he is not speaking here of the death of 
Christ from the viewpoint of expiation ; in this respect it was 
already implied in the answer to the previous question, "It 
is God that justifieth." The death of Christ is mentioned 
here from the same standpoint as in chap, vi., implying, for 
the man who appropriates it, death to sin. The article o, 
literally, the (one who died), reminds us that one only could 
condemn us, but that it is tfKzt very one who died that we 
might not be obliged to do it. The remrredion is likewise 
mentioned from the same point of view as in chap, vi, as the 
principle whereby a new life is communicated to believers, 
even the life of Christ Himself, of which, when once justified, 
we are made partakers (£ph. iL 5 and 6). — His sitting at the 
right hand of Ood naturally follows, first as the principle of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and then as haviug put 
into the hands of Christ the government of the world and the 
direction of all the events of our life. — ^Finally, by His intei*- 
cession we are assured of His precious interposition at such 
moments of spiritual weakness, as that in reference to which 
He declared to Peter : '* I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
fail not.'* How, with such support, should the Christian not 
become the conqueror of the sin which still cleaves to him, 
and how should he not succeed in presenting himself before 
the judgment-seat in a state which will not dishonour his Lord? 
This is what the apostle had called (ver. 1 0), *' being saved hy 
His life," in contrast to " being reconciled by His death " 
(same verse). 

After the example of Erasmus, Meyer divides the questioils 
and answers contained in this passage quite differently. 
According to him, the words : WTio wiU he the condemnor f 
still form part of the answer to the question : Who will accuse? 
(ver. 33), as if it were: "Since God justifieth, who tJien will 
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condemn ? " Then follows a second inteirogation introduced 
by tlie affinnations: Christ dud, etc., affiimations terminating 
in the conclusion expressed anew, ver, 36, in the interrpgatiYe 
foim: Who , will separate f that is to say: ''who thenwiH 
separate us ? " But this grouping of questions and answers 
seems to me inadmissible, for the following reasons : — 1. The 
question: Wfio will condemn i cannot be the reproduction 
(negatively) of the previous question : Who will aecvse t For 
a^xueing and condemning are two entirely different functions ; 
the one belongs to everybody, the other to one only. 2. A 
then would be indispensable in the two questions : who shall 
condemn (ver. 34)? and who shall separate (ver. 35) ? intended, 
according to Meyer, to express the two conclusions. 3. The 
question : Who shall separate (ver. 35) ? is so far from being 
intended to express the conclusion from what precedes, that 
it finds its answer in all that follows, and particularly in the 
words of ver. 39, which close the whole passage: Nothing 
shall separate vs. 4. This same question: Who shaU 
separate f is followed by a long enumeration of the sufferings 
calculated to separate the believer from his Saviour, which 
absolutely prevents us from taking this question as expressing 
a conclusion. 

A more seducing proposition is that of the expositors who, 
after taking the words 6eo9 o iucai&v interrogatively : Ood who 
justifiethi give the same turn to ver. 34: ''Who is he that 
shall condemn? Will it be Christ, He who died, who" . . . ? 
This form has something lively and piquant ; and if it applied 
only to a single question, one might be tempted to hold by it. 
But the series of questions which would then succeed one 
another in the same interrogative, and almost ironical sense, 
does not seem to us to be compatible with the profound feeling 
of this whole passage. 

The numerous variants (ver. 34) which we have indicated 
in the note have no importance. The name JesuSy added to 
the title Christ by several Mjj., is in thorough keeping with 
the context ; for in what follows there are summed up the 
phases of His existence as a historical person. It is the same 
with the Italy also, in the second and third proposition. It 
may even be said that the xai of the third does not admit of 
any doubt 
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Tlie apostle lias defied accusers ; their voice is siLeiioed hj 
ihB sentence of justification lirbich covers believei& He lias 
asked if at the last day the judge will not condemn, and he 
has seen sin, the object of condemnation, disappear fsom the 
believer's life before the work of the cnicified and gbrified 
ChnsL It lentains to be known whether some hoetile power 
will not succeed in violently breaking the bond which unites 
us to the Lord, and on which both our justification and sancti- 
fication rest By this third questbn he reaches the subject 
treated in the last place, in this very chapter, from ver. 18 : 
rk wctOijfjLara, the sufferings oftMspnufni time; and thus it is 
tliat in the three questions of this passage the entire Epistle is 
really summed up. It is clearly seen how the logical form 
does not for an instant slip from the mind of Paul, even at 
the time when the most overflowing feeling charges his pen. 

Vy. 35-37. "Who tHiall sqpmaU us from the laoe of Christ t^ 
shaU tribvJation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or ndxked" 
ness, or peril, or sword f As it is written. For Thy sake we 
are killed all the day long ; we are a.ccownted as sheep for the 
daughter. But in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved ^ us." — ^The pronoun t/9, who, refers 
properly to persons ; here it is applied to all the sufferings 
about to be enumerated, as if Paul saw in each of them an 
enemy bearing a grudge at the bond uniting him to Christ— 
The love of Christ, from which nothing will separate him, is 
not the love which we have to Him ; for we are not separated 
from our own personal feeling. It is therefore the love which 
He has to us ; and this is confirmed by the dose of ver. 37 : 
" through Him that loved ns.** We might, with Calv., ThoL, 
SiicL, understand : nothing will separate us from the feeling 
we htmfe of the love of Jesus to us. But is not Paul rather 
representing this love itself as a force which takes hold of 
and possesses us? Comp. 2 Cor. v« 14: ^'The love of 
dmst constraineth us (holds us pressed)." Paul is thinking 
of the profound action which tlus love exercises through the 
Holy Spirit at once on our heart and wilL Such is the 
mysterious power from the operation of which nothing will 
be able to withdraw us. — &Xi^%^ tribulation : overwhelming 

'KB: r0v 0u» instead of r»» x^rr^v. 

> D £ F G, It. : )i« Tn «9«mr«»r« instead of hm v» aya^n^mfm. 
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external drcmnstances ; frrevcx^pia, anguisk, literally, com- 
pression of heart, the inward effect produced by tribidation ; 
Simyp-o^, legal persecution. To imderstand the words : farndTie, 
nahedjiess, feril, it is enough to refer to the sketch of St. 
Paul's life, given in 2 Cor. xi 23 et seq. The sword: the 
symbol of capital punishment When Paul writes this word, 
he designates, as Bengel observes, his own future mode of 
death. 

Yer. 36. The apostle here quotes the sorrowful lament put 
by a psalmist in the mouth of the faithful under the old 
covenant, during a time of cruel oppression, Ps. xliv. 22. 
The quotation follows the LXX. AU the day: every hour of 
the day (Meyer). Any hour is serviceable for dragging them 
to slaughter. Far Thy love's sake: Jehovah in the 0. T. 
corresponds to Christ in the New. We arc aceovmted : it i3 
long since sentence has been pronoimced by hatred, and has 
hung over their head, though it is not yet executed. 

Yer. 37. Paul expresses his certainty that none of these 
efforts will avail to tear the believer from the endrding arms 
of Christ's love. There is in this love a power which will 
overcome all the weaknesses of despondency, all the sinkings 
of doubt, all the fears of the flesh, all the horrors of execution. 
Paul does not say merely vifc&fiev, we are congtierors, but 
{nrepviK&fiev, we are more than conquerors ; there is a surplus 
of force; we might surmount still worse trials if the Lord 
permitted them. And in what strength ? The apostle, 
instead of saying: through the love of the Lord, expresses 
himself thus : Hwrough the Lord that loved us. It is His living 
person that acts in us. For it is He Himself in His love 
who sustains us. This love is not a simple thought of our 
mind ; it is a force emanating firom Him. The Oreco-Latin 
reading : hik rhv arf.^ on account of Htm . . ., would make 
Jesus merely the moral cause of victory. This is evidently 
too weak. — ^It will perhaps be asked if a Christian has never 
been known to deny his fedth in suffering and persecution. 
Yes, and it is not a mathematical certainty the apostle tnshes 
to state here. It is a fact of the moral life which is in 
question, and in this life liberty has always its part to play, 
as it had from the first moment of faith. What Paul means 
is, that nothing will tear us from the arms of Christ against 
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our will, and bo long as we shall not refuse to abide in them 
ourselves ; comp. John x. 28-30. 

Vv. 38, 39. '^ For I am permaded, that TmOur death, nor 
life, nor angd%} Tvor pririeipalUies* nor things present, nor 
things to conie, nor powers,* nor height, nor dqpih, nor any other 
creature, shall he able to separate us from the love of Ood, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lordr — The challenge which the 
apostle had just thrown out to condemnation, and sin and 
suffering of every kind, he now extends to aU the hostQe 
powers of the universe which could threaten the bond of love 
whereby Christ, and God Himself, are united to the believer. 
The for expresses an argument a fortiori: "none of the 
enemies mentioned is to be feared, for not even throughout 
the whole universe is there a being to be dreaded." — Paul 
reverts to the form /, which he had dropped after ver. 18 ; 
the reason being that here, as well as in ver. 38, the mattei 
in question is a personal conviction of a moral rather than a 
systematic nature. We must not forget the : *'if a;t least you 
persevere," which Paul himself wrote, CoL i 23, nor examples 
such as that of Demas, 2 Tim. iv. 10. It is by inrofjuovfi (ver. 
25), perseverance in believing in the love of Christ to us, that 
this love exercises its irresistible power over us. The con- 
viction here expressed by Paul does not apply to himself only, 
but to all believers (tw, ver. 39). 

The adversaries who rise before his view seem to advance 
in pairs. The first pair is death and life. Death is put 
first, in connection no doubt with vv. 35 and 36. The 
inverse order which we find 1 Cor. iiL 22, is occasioned there 
by the difference of the context Death: the apostle is 
thinking of martyrdom, the fear of which may lead to apostasy. 
With death and its agonies, he contrasts life with its distrac- 
tions, its interests and seductions, which may lead to luke* 
warmness and unfaithfulness, as in the case of Demas. — The 
second pair : angels and principalities. Undoubtedly princi- 
palities, afy)(ai, might be regarded as an order of angels 
superior to common angels — archangels. But in the otiier 
pairs there is always found a contrast of character: it is 

* D E F G, Tt. : «yyiX«f instead of ayytXu. 

' T. R., with K L, Syr"^, here pats •vrt ^tnafnut {pwoera). 

'HABCDEFG, It here put •»ri )»»«^if. 
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therefore natural to apply these two terms to splits of 
opposite kinds ; the first to good angels (though this sense is 
not exdusivelj the meaning of SfffeKo^, as Meyer alleges; 
comp. 1 Cor. iv. 9 and vi. 3) ; the second to malignant angels, 
as 1 Cor. rv. 24 and Eph. vi. 12 (Hofmann). It will be 
asked how good angels could labour to separate us from 
Christ ; but this may only be a hypothesis like that of GaL 
i 8. And may not what is of itself good contribute to lead 
us astray, if our attachment or admiration stops short at the 
creature, instead of rising to God ? — ^The Byzs. here read a 
tliird term almost synonymous : Bvvd/j£i^, powers ; and a Mj. 
(C) with some Mnn. even adds a fourth : i^ovalai, dominations. 
This last term is evidently an interpolation to form a pair 
with the third. As to the latter, according to the Mjj. of the 
other two families, it has its place, if it is really authentic, 
after the following pair. — Third pair: things present and things 
to come. The first term embraces all earthly eventualities, 
death included ; the second, all that await us in the future 
life. The word ivetrr&ra, which strictly signifies what is 
imminent, when contrasted with things to come, takes the 
meaning : all that is already present. — If the term pothers is 
authentic, it must be taken as embracing in one idea the two 
terms of the following pair : height and depth. These are all 
tlie powers of the invisible world, whether those which exalt 
tis to the third heaven (height), but which in an instant, by 
reason of pride or even violently excited sensuality, may 
occasion the most frightful falls to the poor human heart ; or 
those which plunge us into the most mysterious and unspeak- 
able agonies {depth), like that of Jesus at Grethsemane, when 
He exclaimed: ''My soul is sorrowful even unto death;" 
comp. what He added soon after: ''This is your hour and the 
power of darkness^ It is scarcely necessary to refute the 
following interpretations which have been proposed: good 
fortune and bad; or honour and disgrace; the wisdom of 
heretics and vulgar prejudices (MeL) ; the heights from which 
martyrs were precipitated, and the depths of the ocean where 
they were buried (Thomas Aquinas) ; or finally, the opposite 
dimensions of «pac« (Meyer). — ^The last term, lerlav; trepa, is 
usually translated by the expression : any other creature, and 
made a sort of et camera. This meaning would certainly be 
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rather poor after expressions of such ample eompieh^nsion as 
those which precede. But more than that, it hardly stdts the 
word Srepa, which signifies differerU, and not merely oAer, as 
the word SWrf would do (for the distinctian between these 
two adjectives, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 37-41). It seems, then, that 
the word icrUru: signifies here, not creature, as if the reference 
were to a particular being, to be put side bj side with several 
others, but creation. Paul sees in thought this whole creation 
disappear, on the theatre of which there has been wrought the 
greatest wonder of divine love ; and he asks whether, if a new 
creation arise, and more magnificent marvels are displayed 
before the eyes of man, the cross in those new ages will not 
run the risk of being eclipsed, and the love of Grod in Jesus 
Christ of being relegated to the oblivion of the past And he 
boldly afi&rms that whatever new creations may succeed one 
another, the first place in the heart of believers will ever 
remain for the redeeming love of which they have been the 
object here below. — ^Paul here speaks of the love of Jesus as 
being the love of God Himself; for it ia in the former that the 
latter is incarnated for us, and becomes the eternal anchor of 
which our faith lays hold for eternity; comp. v. 15 and Luke 
XV., where the compassion of Grod is completely identified with 
the work of Jesus on the earth. 

Nowhere has the feeling of St Paul been displayed in such 
overflowing measure, and yet the thread of logical deduction 
is not broken for an instant This passage sums up, as we 
have seen, all that Paul has hitherto expounded in this Epistle. 
He leaves us at the end of this chapter face to face with this 
divinely wrought salvation, which is complete, and assured, 
and founded on faith alone, to be apprehended, and ever 
apprehended anew by the same means. Then, after a moment 
of contemplation and rest» he takes us again by the hand to 
gnide us to the theatre of history, and show us this divine 
work unfolding itself on a great scale in the human raca 
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SECOND PAET.— SUPPLEMENTARY. 

GHAF& IX.~XL 
THE BftlBCnON OF THB JIEWS. 

In stating the theme which he proposed to discuss (L 16 
and 1 7), the apostle had introduced an element of a historical 
nature which he could not fiEul to devebpe at some point 
or other of his treatise. It was this : "to the Jew Jirst, and 
also to the Greek.'" In what relation did salvation^ as set 
forth in his Gospel, stand to those two great sections of the 
human race looked at from the standpoint of its religious 
development ? And particularly, how did it happen that the 
Jewish people, to whom salvation was destined in the first 
place, showed themselves the most rebellious to this final 
levelation of divine mercy ? Did not the fact give rise to a 
grave objection to the truth of the gospel itself, and to the 
Messiahship ascribed to the person of Jesus by the new faith ? 
A Jew might, reason thus : Either the gospel is true and Jesus 
really the Messiah, — ^but in this case the divine promises 
formerly made to this Jewish people who reject the Messiah 
and His salvation are nullified ;— or Israel is and remains for 
ever, as should be the case in virtue of its election, the people 
of God, and in this case the gospel must be false and Jesus 
an impostor. Thus the dilemma seemed to be: Either to 
affirm Grod's faithfulness to His own election and deny the 
gospel, or to affirm the gospel, but give the lie to the cUvine 
election and faithfulness. 

The apostie must have found this problem in his way every 
time he bore testimony to the gospel of Christ; and his 
demonstration of salvation by faith without the law would 
have contained a grave omission^ if it had not presented a 
solution suitable to the nature of God of the greatest enigma 
in histoiy : the refectiofi of the elect people. 

Generally, when a new doctrine presents itself, after demon- 
strating its intrinsic truth, it has a double task to discharge to 
mankind whom it professes to save — (1) to prove that it is 
capable of realizing what augJU to he, moral good ; this Paul 
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has done by showing, chaps, vi.— viii., that the doctrine of 
justification by faith (expounded chapa i.-y.) was capable of 
producing holiness; (2) to demonstrate that it can account 
satisfactorily for what has "been, for histoiy ; this the apostle 
proceeds to do^ chaps. ix.-xL 

The domain upon which the apostle here enters is one of 
the most difficult and profound which can be presented to the 
mind of man. It is that of theodicy , or the justification of the 
divine government in the course of human affairs. But he 
does not enter on it as a philosopher, and in its totality ; he 
treats it in relation to a special point, the problem of tiie lot 
of Israel, and he does so as a part of his apostolic task. 

There are two ways in which mistakes have been com- 
mitted in expounding the thought of Paul in this passage. 
Some have taken it as a dogmatic and general statement of 
the doctrine of dection, as an element of Christian teaching. 
This view finds its refutation in the entire course of this great 
exposition, in which the apostle constantly reverts to the 
people of Israel, the antecedents of their history (ix. 6 et seq.), 
the prophecies concerning them (ix. 27-29 and x. 19-21), 
and their present and future destiny (see the whole of 
chap, xi., and particularly the conclusion, w. 25-31). It is 
therefore a problem of histoiy and not of doctrine, strictly 
speaking, which he proposes to treat. Calvin himself is per- 
fectly aware of this. Here is the dilemma which, according 
to him, St Paul resolved in these chapters : ** Either God is 
unfaithful to His promises (in regard to the Jews), or Jesus 
whom Paul preaches is not the Lord's Christ particularly 
promised to that people." 

The other erroneous point of view in regard to these 
chapters is to take them as intended to reconcile the Judeo- 
Christian majority of the church of Some to the apostle's 
mission to the Gentiles (Baur, Mangold, Holsten, lipsius, with 
various shades). Weizsacker, in hia excellent work on the 
primitive Boman church,^ asks with reason why, if the apostle 
was addressing Judeo-Christians, he should designate the Jews» 
ix. 3, " as his brethren," and not rather ** as our brethren ; " 
and how it is that in xL 1 he alleges as a proof of the fact 
that all Israel is not rejected, only his own conversion and not 

^ JahrbQcfierJUr deuUehe Theohgk, 1876, p. 257 et seq. 
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that of bis readers. He likewise demonstrates beyond dispute, 
in our opinion, that in the passage, xi. 13, tbe words: ''I 
speak unto you. Gentiles/' are necessarily addressed to the 
whole church, not merely to a portion of the Christians of 
Home (see on this passage). If it is so, it is impossible to 
hold that, addressing himself to former Gentiles, Paul should 
think himself obliged to demonstrate in three long chapters 
the legitimacy of his mission among the Gentiles. No ; it is 
not his mission, and still less his person, which Paul means to 
defend when he traces this vast scheme of the ways of God ; 
it is God Himself and His work in mankind by the gospel 
He labours to dissipate the shadow which might be thrown on 
the character of God or the truth of the gospel by the unbelief 
of the elect people. The Tubingen school commits the same 
mistake in regard to this part of our Epistle as in regard to 
the Book of the Acts. This latter writing it views in general 
as the product of an ecclesiastical piece of management, 
intended to accredit Paul's person and ministry among Chris- 
tians of Jewish origin, while it is meant to demonstrate by a 
simple statement of facts the painstaking and faithful manner 
in which God has proceeded toward His ancient people in the 
foundation of the churcL Comp. besides, that remarkable 
passage in the Gospel of John, xiL 37-43, in which this 
apostle takes a general survey of the fact of Jewish unbeliel*, 
immediately after describing its development, and seeks to 
fathom its causes. This, indeed, was one of the most important 
questions at the period of the foundation of the church. In 
this question there was concentrated the subject of the con- 
nection between the two revelations. 

How, at a given point in time, can God reject those whom 
He has elected ? Is the fact possible ? The apostle resolves 
this problem by putting himself successively at three points of 
view — 1. That of Grod's absolute '/iJer^y in regard to every 
alleged acquired right, upon Him, on man's part ; this is the 
subject of chap. ix. 2. That of the legitimacy c^ the iise 
which God has made of His liberty in the case in question; 
such is the subject of chap, x., where Paul shows that Israel 
by their want of imderstanding drew upon theinselves the lot 
which has overtaken them. 3. That of the. utility of this 
so unexpected measure; this forms the 'subject of chap» xi, 

GODST. I Bcat n. . 
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where the beneficent consequences of Israel's rejection down 
to their glorious final result are unfolded. — ^This passage does 
not contain a complete philosophy of history ; but it is the 
finest specimen, and, so to speak, the masterpiece of this 
science. 

TWENTT-FIRST PASSAGE (IX. 1-29). 
The Liberty of God in regard to the Election of Israel. 

The apostle opens this passage with a preface expressing 
the profound grief he feels in view of the mysterious fact 
which is about to occupy him (w. 1-5) ; then he shows how 
the liberty of God is set in its full light by the theocratical 
antecedents (w. 6—13), and by the most unequivocal scrip- 
tural declarations (w. 14-24) ; and finally, he calls to mind 
that the use which Gk)d is now making of this liberty in rela- 
tion to the Jews, was clearly foretold (vv. 25-29). This last 
idea forms the transition to the following passage, which refers 
to the legitimacy of the application which Qod has made to 
the Jews of His sovereign right (chap. x.). Chap. x. ought 
strictly to begin at ver. 30 of chap. ix. 

Vv. 1-5. 

Paul expresses all the intensity of his grief on account of 
his people (vv. 1-3), and he justifies it by the magnificent 
prerogatives wherewith this unique people had been honoured 
(w. 4 and 5). 

Vv. 1, 2. " I say the t7*uth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience 
hearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, tJuU I Jiave a greai grief 
and a continual lamentation in my hearth — No connecting 
particle joins this part to the preceding. The asyndeton is 
here, as always, the evidence of a lively emotion which breaks, 
so to speak, the logical bond ; but this form attests at the same 
time with all the more energy the profound relation of feeling 
which unites this piece to the preceding. And is it not in 
fact one and the same feeling in the two contrasted aspects, 
that emotion of triumphant joy expressed at the end of the 
previous chapter, when, after conducting poor condemned 
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and lost cieatiires through the lighteonsness of faith and 
sanctification by the Spirit^ he has brought them to the 
threshold of gloiy, — and the grief which he feels at seeing hiis 
Israel loved above all, yet deprived of such blessings ? He 
has just been following a people of elect and glorified oi^s 
rising from the midst of fallen humanity, and Israel is want- 
ing from among the number ! There is between these two 
parts a bitter contemplation in which the misery of rejected 
Israel appears to him like the sombre reverse of the iucompar- 
able blessedness of the faithful who are adopted in Jesus 
Christ — ^The apostle does not pronounce the word which 
expresses the cause of his grief It is not an oversight, as 
Beuss thinks ; but it costs him too much to pronounce the 
£a.tal word ; every reader will divine it from his very silence. 
— ^The words : in Christ, must be joined to the preceding : / 
ttpeak the truth, and not to what follows : / lie not To make 
Paul say: *' in Christ I lie not/' would be to put into his mouth 
a poor commonplace. Yer. 2, and especially ver. 3, will tell 
what the fact is which he is concerned to affirm so solemnly. 
— A man, even a truthful man, may exaggerate his own feel- 
ings ; but in the eyes of Paul there is something so holy in 
Christ, that in the pure and luminous atmosphere of His felt 
presence no lie, and not even any exaggeration, is possible. 
The parenthesis following : '^ I lie not " . . ., might be taken as 
a second declaration in a negative form, parallel to the affinna- 
tion which precedes. But it is difficult in this case to under- 
stand what the testimony of his conscience and of the Holy 
Spirit can add to the security already given by the words in 
Christ, It seems to me, then, that this parenthesis shoidd be 
regarded as a confirmation of those first words themselves : 
** I do not lie in affirming that it is under the view of Christ 
that I declare what I there say." It is therefore on this 
declaration : " I speak in the communion of Christ," that the 
testimony of his conscience bears ; and even this testimony, as 
too human^ does not suffica Paul declares that he feels at 
the same instant, through the Holy Spirit, the whole intimacy 
of this communion. The avv, with, in the verb av/ifiaprvpeiv, 
to testify with, signifies : in concert with my own declaration. 
" In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word 
be established; " it seems as if Paul wished to confirm his 
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affirmation bj a double testimony, that of bis conscienoe and 
that of the Holy Spirit. Why so much solemnity in entering 
on his subject ? We imderstand the reason when we think 
what he has in view : the rejection of Israel Was he not the 
man whom the Jews accused of being moved in his whole 
work by a spirit of hostility to his people ? But here is the 
expression of his real feelings attested by all he counts sacred, 
however extraordinary what he is about to say (ver. 3) may 
appear. 

Yer. 2. Yv. 2 and 3 contain the matter of that truth so 
solemnly announced in ver. 1. The parallelism of the two 
propositions of the verse, as always, is the indication of a rising 
feeling. A triple gradation has been remarked between the 
two propositions. First, between the two subjects: Xvm), 
giief^ which denotes an inward sadness; i&wq, lamentation, 
which refers to the violent outburst of grief, though it should 
lonly be inwardly ; then a gradation between the two epithets 
4i€yaKrf, great, and aBiaKeiwro^;, contintial : it is so intense that 
it accompanies ail the moments of his life ; finally, between 
the two regimens /tot, to me, and t§ KopBla fiov, to my heart, 
.the latter term denoting the deepest spring of the emotions of 
the me. — Here still Paul leaves us to read between the lines 
the tragical word which expresses the cause of this grief. 

Yer. 3. " For I could wish that myself^ were anathema away 
from ^ Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
JUshy — This inward fact is the proof of the intensity of the 
feeling expressed in ver. 2 {for) ; and it is to this almost 
incredible fact that the exceptional affirmations of ver. 1 
applied. — ^The imperfect indicative i^vp^o/ti^y, literally, / was 
wishing, has in Greek the force of throwing this wish into the 
past, and into a past which remains always unfinished, so that 
this expression takes away from the wish all possibility of 
realization.' The meaning therefore is: "I should wish, if 
3uch a desire could be realized.'' If the apostle had meant to 

' T. B. reads, with C K L, Syi*^, »vrtt tyt» before mtmitftM uimt, while all the 
rest put it after. 

* D £ G : vr« instead of «r«. 

> Cortius, Schulgramm, § 109 and 110 : "The indicatire of the historical 
tenses expresses the contrast to reality in those desires which are to be expressly 
designated as impossible to be fulfilled ; thus iii3«vx«^ii», ' I should like certainly, 
but it cannot be.'" ' 
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speak of a wish leally formed by him, though under certain 
conditions, he would have expressed this idea by the present 
optative evxpl/irjv, or by the aorist ev^alfjurjv with op (Acts 
xxvi. 29) ; comp. Gal iv. 20, and also Acts xxv. 22 (where 
Agrippa expresses his desire, whUe stating it as unrealizable, 
that he might not have the appearance of encroaching on the 
authority of Festus). It is from not understanding or apply- 
ing the meaning of the Greek imperfect indicative that 
recourse has been had to so many unnatural explanations, 
intended to sp&re the apostle a wish which seemed to have in 
it something offensive to Christian feeling. Thus the inter- 
pretation of the Itala (aptdbam), Ambrosiaster, Pelagius, the 
Vulgate, Luther, Chalmers : " 1 wished (formerly when in my. 
blind fanaticism I persecuted the church of Christ)." The 
apostle would, on this view, be recalling the fact that it was 
his ardent love for his people which had then driven him 
away from the Christ (who had appeared in Jesus). But it is 
not of what he was formerly, it is of what he is now, as the 
apostle of the OentUes, that Paul wishes to bear testimony ; and 
that the expression : far from Christ, may prove the strength of 
his love to Israel, the testimony must go forth from a heart 
which has recognised Jesus as the Christ, and is able to appre- 
ciate Him at His proper value. Finally, some indication or 
other of the time when he formed this wish would have been 
necessary (ttot^, formerly, vii. 9). — Some English expositors; 
among the last Morison and Tregelles, have made the first half 
of ver. 3 a parenthesis, and joined the end of the verse " for 
my brethren" . . ., with ver. 2} What Paul, according to this 
view, meant to express by the wish, was the profound miseiy 
of Israel, a misery in which he himself also was formerly 
involved. But Morison has withdrawn this explanation, which 
is really inadmissible, and he now proposes to translate : / 
might desire (to go all that length).' The examples which he 
quotes to justify this meaning appear to me insufficient, and 
the idea itself lacks precision. Finally, Lange, after Michaelis, 
has made a still more unfortunate attempt. He translates : 
** I made a vow," and explains it of an engagement, accom- 

^ Morison, An ExpoHUon of the NiiUh CJiapter of FanTs £pUtie to the Romans, 
1849. 
> The Expo9Uor, Septembor 1877. 
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panied no doubt with an imprecation, which he took, it is held^ 
at the hands of the high priest when he was preparing to set 
out to Damascus, there to persecute the Christians (Acts ix. 2). 
He undertook in some v(B,y or other, at the peril of his 
Messianic blessedness, to save Judaism by extirpating the 
heresy. To set aside such an explanation it is enough to 
point to the imperfect v^'^M^f which would require, since the 
matter in question is a positive fact, to be replaced by the 
aorist ffif^ofirfv, or at least accompanied with some kind of 
chronological definition. — It need not be asked how this vow 
could ever be realized. Paul himself declares that it is an 
impossibility ; but if its accomplishment depended only on his 
love, he would certainly express such a wish before the Lord. 
The word avdOefia, anathema, from avarldfffii, to expose, to 
set in view, always denotes an object consecrated to God. But 
this consecration may have in view either its preservation as 
a pious offering in a sanctuary (donaria) — in this case the 
LXX. and the N. T. use the form avdOf)fui, for example 
2 Mace. V. 1 6, and Luke xxi. 5, — or it may be carried out by 
the destruction of the consecrated object, as in the case of the 
ban (chSrem) ; the LXX. and the K T. prefer in that sense 
using the form avdOefia (for example, Josh. vii. 12 ; Gal. 1 8, 9; 
1 Cor. xvi 22). This distinction between the two forms of 
the word did not exist in classic Greek. — The expression is so 
strong, especially with the regimen aTTo Xpiarov, away from 
Christ, that it ia impossible to apply it either, with Grotius, to 
ecclesiastical excommunication, or, with Jerome, to a violent 
death inflicted by Christ (substituting vtto, "by, for airo, far 
from). Paul has evidently in mind the breaking of the bond 
which unites him to Christ as his Saviour. He would consent, 
if it were possible, to fall back again for ever into the state of 
condemnation in which he lived before his conversion, if by 
the sacrifice of his salvation he could bring about the conversion 
of his people Israel. The words : away from Christ, express 
the bitterness that such an anathema would have for his heart ; 
and yet he would face it, if it were possible thus to exchange 
lots with his people. Here is, as it were, the paroxysm of 
patriotic devotion. The pronoun myself, if placed, as in the 
Byz. text, before the term : to he anMhema, sets Paul in contrast 
to the Jews who are really in this state : ** I should myself 
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like to be anathema (rather than they)." Bat if, with the 
other documents, it he placed after the words : to be anathema, 
it serves to contrast the real with the alleged Paul, who was 
made the mortal enemy of the Jews in consequence of the 
mission which he carried out among the Gentiles: ''to be 
anathema myself, I who am represented as the despiser of my 
nation, and who have in fact the sad mission of consecrating 
the divorce between Israel and her God !'' To the notion of 
spiritual and theocratic kinship denoted by the title brethren, 
the expression : kinsmen according to the flesh, adds the idea of 
natural human kinship by blood and nationality. 

Yv. 4 and 5 are intended to justify the wish expressed in 
ver. 3, by declaring the glorious prerogatives which are fitted 
to render this people supremely precious to a truly Israelitish 
heart 

Ver. 4. " Who are Israelites ; to whom pertaineth the ctdqp- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants,^ and the giving of the law 
and the service, and the promises"^ — ^The pronoun ohive^, who, 
characterizes them in the context as persons for whom it would 
be worth while to accept even damnation. — ^The name Israelites 
is the name of honour belonging to the people ; it is a title 
resting on the glorious fact related Gen. xxxii. 28. It con- 
tains all the prerogatives which follow. — ^These prerogatives 
are enumerated in ver. 4, to the nimiber of six, all connected 
by Kal, and, a form expressing rising exaltation of feeling. — 
TloOetria, the adoption : Israel is always represented as the 
Lord's son or first-bom among all peoples, Ex. iv. 22 ; Dent 
xiv. 1 ; Hos. xi. 1. — ^6(a, the glory : this term does not at 
all express, as Beuss thinks, the final glory of the kingdom of 
God ; for this glory belongs to the Gentiles as well as to the 
Jews. The term is here taken in the special sense which it 
often has in the 0. T. : the visible, luminous appearance of the 
Lord's presence. Ex, xxiv. 16, xxix. 43 ; 1 Kings viii. 11 ; 
Ezek. L 28. The Babbins had invented a particular term to 
denote this glorious appearance, the name shekinah, from 
schakan, to dwell. — ^taOrJKoi, the covenants: this word denotes 
the numerous covenants concluded by God with the patriarchs. 
The reading of some hss. : the covenant, is a faulty correction. 

' B D £ F G read n ^ia$n*n instead of at ittJmtm, 
> D £ F G read n twayyiXi* instead of m twayytXuu. 
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What led to it wa3 the term : the old covenafU.-^No^Oetria, the 
giving of tlie law : this tenn embraces along with the gift of 
the law itself, the solemn promulgation of it on Mount Sinai ; 
comp.'the sajring of the psalmist, cxlviL 20: "He hath not 
dealt so with any nation." — Aarpeia, the service (cuUtts), 
this is the sum-totel of the Levitical services instituted by the 
law. — ^EiraryyeXlai, the promises : this term carries our view 
from past benefits to the still greater blessings to come, which 
God promised to His peopla The reading : tJie promise, in the 
Greco-Latin, is also an erroneous correction. 

Ver. 5. " Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning 
the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God Uessed for ever, amen" 
— To blessings of an impersonal nature Paul adds, as crowning 
them, the gifts which consist in living persons, and which 
either preceded the above or followed them; such are the 
patriarcfis, from whom the people sprang, and who are as it 
were its root ; and the Messiah, who sprang from the people, 
and who is as it were its flower. — ^The first proposition literally 
signifies : " whose (Israelites') are the fathers," that is to say, 
to whom the fathers belong as national property. The heroes 
of- a people are rega-rded by it as its most precious treasure. — 
But' the apostle is careful not to apply the same form to the 
Messiah, which would signify that the Christ is the property 
of the Jews. Ho says here ef eov, from the raidst of whom. 
He proceeds from them as to origin, but He does not belong 
to them exclusively as to His destination. The antithesis 
between the two forms cSi/, whose, and ef £p, from am^mg 
whom, is certainly intentional — But while fully recognising 
that the Christ comes from the Jews, the apostle is well aware 
that this mode of origin refers only to the human and pheno- 
menal side of His person ; and hence he immediately adds : as 
to tlie flesJi. This expression should evidently be taken in the 
sa^me. sense as in ver. 3; for here as there the matter in 
question is a relation of filiation or origin. ^ The term flesh 
therefore embraces the human nature in its totality ; and it is 
a mistake to seek here the contrast between the flesh and the 
spirit, crdp^ and irveSfm, We find this same meaning of the 
word flesh again in ver. 8, where the human sonship is opposed 
to the divine (by faith in the promise). It is also in the same 
sense that John says (i. 14) : " The Word was made flesh." 
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The antithesis to the word fledi in all these cases is not »pirit^ 
but Ood; comp. 6aL L 16 : '^ I confeired not with flesh and 
blood" (men in contrast to God) ; Matt xxiv. 22 ; Bom, iii. 20 ; 
1 Cor. i. 29, etc. The contrast is not, therefore, altogether 
the same in this passage as in L 3 and 4. There, the point 
was the antithesis between the flesh and the spirit in the 
person of Jesus Himself ; here, it is the contrast between His 
diviru origin (which was implied already in viiL 3) and His 
human, and more especially His Israelitish origin. 

Many commentators dose the sentence with the words: 
(uxording to the flesh (Semi, Fritzs., Ew., van Heng., Meyer, 
Banr, Tischendorf, 8th edition). In that case it only remains 
to take the following words as an exclamation of thanksgiving 
to the praise of the God who has so highly privileged Israel ; 
so Oltramare translates : '^ Let Him who is over all things, 
God, be therefore blessed for ever ! Amen." The epithet : o &v 
i'lrX irdvTtop, who is above all tJdngs^ or above all, woxdd require 
to be regarded as paraphrasing the term TravroKpdrojp, the 
universal sovereign, by which the LXX. often render Schaddat, 
the All-powerful; comp. 2 Cor. vi. 18; Rev. L 8, iv. 8. 
This thanksgiving in the context would apply either to the 
sovereign freedom with which God distributes His gifts to 
whom He pleases, or to His providence, which, always ex- 
tending to all, favours one people only, with the view of 
bringing to Himself all the rest. On the other hand, it is 
impossible not to be siu^rised at a conclusion so abrupt and 
negative in form, at least as to sense, of an enumeration 
so magnificent as the preceding; for there is evidently a 
limitation and, so to speak, a negation in the words: as 
concerning the fl^. They signify : " At least as concerning 
the flesh." This restriction goes in the teeth of the feeling 
which has inspired the whole passage thus far. It is a 
descent which, after the gradual ascent of the preceding lines, 
closes it with startling abruptness. Still more, the burst of 
gratitude which on this explanation woidd inspire this 
doxology, would be out of all harmony with the impression 
of profound grief which forms the basis of the whole passage. 
In fact^ the privileges enumerated have been heaped up thus 
only to justify this painful impression; and here is the 
apostle all at once breaking out into a song of praise because 
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of those advantages which Israel have rendered unavailing by 
their unbelief ! (comp. Gess). If, besides, the participle o &if, 
who is, referred to a subject not mentioned in the previous 
proposition (God), this transition from one subject to another 
would require to be indicated in some way, either by the 
addition of a Jbi, now, as in xvi. 25, Jude ver. 24, etc., or by 
giving a turn to the sentence such as this : t^ iwl vdpranf 
Be^, T^ €vKoyrffiip(p . . . Sofa, "to God ever blessed be 
glory!" comp. xi 36; or simply: evkoyryro^ 6 OeS^, as in 
2 Cor. i. 3 ; Eph. 13. In his truly classical dissertation on 
this passage,^ Hermann Schultz vigorously developes the 
argument often alleged against the interpretation which we 
are examining, that the participle evKoytffikvo^, blessed, would 
require to be placed not after, but before the substantive Oeo^ 
God, The usage is, that in forms of thanksgiving the first 
word proceeding from the heart of the grateful worshipper is 
the term blessed, and that this word precedes the name of Grod ; 
comp. in the LXX. Gen. ix. 26 and xiv. 20 ; Ps. xviii. 46 ; 
xxviii. 6, xxxi. 21, xli. 13, Ixvi 20, Ixviii 35, Ixxii. 18, 
19, Ixxxix. 52, etc. ; and in the N. T. Matt xxiii 39 ; Mark 
XL 9 ; Luke L 68, xiil 35, xix. 38 ; 2 Cor. i. 3 ; EpL i. 3 ; 
1 Pet. i. 3. The only exception which can be quoted would 
be Ps. IxviiL 19, if the text of the LXX. were not probably 
corrupted in this passage, and if especially the verb to be 
understood were not the indicative iari, is, instead of the 
imperative ear©, let Him be; comp. ver. 34. Finally, it is 
difficult to understand in our passage the object of the 
participle &v {who is, who is really) applied to (Jod ; the form 
o hrl iravTwv ©eo? (without &v) would have been perfectly 
clear ; and Paul could not have any reason for insisting in 
speaking of God on the reality of the divine sovereignty. 
For he was not concerned to combat idolatry, as in chap. 1 for 
example. 

Erasmus, who first proposed to end the period after aapica 
(JUsh), had likewise put the question whcrt^her the sentence 
might not close with the word irammf {all things, or all) : " of 
whom is the Christ according to the fiesh, who is over all 
things; God be blessed for ever and ever!" Is this con- 
struction better than the preceding ? Meyer thinks not It 

' JahrbUcher/ar detOscke Theohgie, 1868. 
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seems to me that in the matter of improbability they are on 
a par. Yet the latter at least gives a more or less suitable 
conclusion to the proposition relative to the Christ. These 
last words : '^ who is over all/' applied to Christ, contain np 
to a certain point the antithesis which we were led to expect 
from the restriction : ccs coTtcemtTig the flesh ; and by proclaim- 
ing the supreme dignity of the Christ, they bring out, as the 
context demands, the exceptional prerogative granted to the 
people of which He is a member. It would also be some- 
what easier to explain the form of o &v, who is, than on 
the previous construction. For the application to Christ of 
the idea of tmiversal sovereignty might require this word &p, 
who is really. But independently of several difficulties which 
attach to the preceding explanation, and which remain in this 
one, there are new difficulties which belong to it, and which 
render it, if possible, still more inadmissible. The words : 
wJio is over all things, are not the natural antithesis of these : 
as concerning thefl,esh. The latter referred to origin ; the former 
point only to position. Then, as Meyer observes, the doxology 
comes on us with intolerable abruptness : " God be blessed for 
ever and ever ! " And more than all, the sole reason which 
would make it possible to explain to a certain extent the 
position of the participle €v\oyf]fiivo<: (blessed) after ©€09 (Ood), 
contrary to the uniform usage of the sacred writers, is whoUy 
lost ; for this displacement can only arise (see Meyer) from 
the forcible description of God in the words : who is over all 
things} 

The entire primitive church seems to have had no hesita- 
tion as to the meaning to be given to our passage; comp. 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome, 
Theodoret; later, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Tholuck, Usteri, 
Olshausen, PhUippi, Gess, Ritschl, Hofmann, Weiss, Delitzsch, 
Schultz. In fact, in writing the restriction : to xarit a-dpKa, 
as concerning the fl^esh, Paul had evidently in view this pecu- 
liarity : that the Christ was something else and more than a 
Jew, and it is with this unparalleled fact that he rightly con- 
cludes the enumeration of Israel's prerogatives. No doubt the 

^ We need not point out the weakness of this reason alleged by Meyer to 
justify his own explanation ; but it is certain that the difficulty tells with two- 
fold force against the second construction. 
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words: who is over all thiiigs, express in a certain measure 
the naturally expected idea of the supreme greatness of the 
Christ; but they are not enough for the apostle's object. 
For, if they connect themselves with the if &v, from the midst 
of whom, contrasting the universal supremacy of the Christ 
with His national origin, they bear no relation whatever to 
the still narrower restriction : as concerning the flesh. Now 
this latter leads us also to expect its antithesis, which appears 
only in the title Ood. This word is therefore the legitimate 
conclusion of the whole passage, as it forms its culminating 
point Scripture frequently contrasts, as we have seen, flesh 
(human nature in its weakness) vnth Ood ; comp. Isa. xxxi 3. 
And if it is certain that Paul recognises in the divine being 
who appeared in Jesus the creator of all things (1 Cor. viii. 6 ; 
CoL i. 16, 17), the Jehovah of the 0. T. who led the people 
in the cloud (1 Cor. x. 4), who before coming on the earth 
was in the form of God (PhiL iL 6 et seq.), is it strange that 
he shoidd have sometimes given the name of God to such a 
being, and that he should have done so especially in such a 
passage as this, where he is feeling in all its bitterness the 
contrast between the transcendent greatness of the gifts 
bestowed on Israel and the sad result in which they have 
terminated ? It seems to us difficult to avoid seeing in the 
benediction which follows the words : " who is God over all 
things," an expression of homage rendered to this God-Christ, 
and intended to wipe out the dishonour cast on Him by 
Jewish unbelief, as in chap. 1 the form of adoration, pro- 
nounced in ver. 25, was a way of protesting against the 
outrage inflicted on the true God by Gentile idolatry. 

But it is precisely because of this word God that objections 
are raised to the application of such utterances to the person 
of Christ. It is objected that nowhere else does Paul desig- 
nate Jesus in this way (Meyer), and that even in 1 Cor. viii 6, 
Christ, as only Lord, is expressly distinguished from the 
Father, as the one Ood (Beuss). It is added, that by the 
words : over all things, Christ would seem to be placed above 
God Himself, or at least made equal to the supreme God. 
— Suppose this passage were really the only one in which 
Jesus receives the name of God from Paul, is it not the same 
with John, in whose writings this name is not given to Christ 
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confessedly more than once or twice (L 1, xx. 28) ? As to 
the general question, I am unwilling to give jadgment from 
the various passages which are alleged by many commentators 
with the view of proving that Paul has given Jesus the name 
of God, Oeo^, more than once. I have carefully weighed the 
reasons of those who deny the fact; and yet, after reading and 
re-reading Eph. v. 5 and Tit. iL 13, I always come back to 
the first conviction which the Greek construction produces, 
viz. that Paul in these passages really meant to designate 
the Christ as 6eo9. But this discussion would be out of place 
here, and could not in any case lead to an absolutely conclu- 
sive result — ^As to the doxologies of the K T., besides those of 
Kevelation, which are addi'essed to the Lamb as well as to 
God, there is that of 2 Tim. iv. 13, which indisputably applies 
to Christ, and which must be assigned to St Paul imless we 
deny to him the whole Epistle. — Let us add, that it would be 
wholly false to depend here on the rule (the correctness of 
which I do not examine), that when in the K T. Christ is called 
Beo^, Ood, it is in eveiy case without the article, and that 
the designation 6 6eo9 is reserved for the one God and Father. 
This rule does not apply to the case before us, for the article 

belongs not to the word 6eo9, but to the participle &v. If 
Paul had meant here to use the form o 6€09 in application to 
Grod, he would have required to write : 6&v 6 iirl wavrtov Oeo^. 
We have therefore the form 6609 without the article, as in 
John L 1, that is to say, as a simple grammatical predicate. 

Against our explanation Beuss with great assurance opposes 

1 Cor. viii. 6. The reasoning of this critic may be valid 
against those who refuse to admit the subordination of the 
Son to the Father. But for those who prefer the true thought 
of Scripture to a theological formula, ancient, no doubt, but 
yet human, this argument does not affect them. The distinc- 
tion between the God and Faiher and the God - Christ is in 
their eyes a perfectly established fact And if there is nothing 
to hinder God the Father from frequently receiving the name 
Kvpio^, Lard, neither is there anything to prevent the Lord 
Christ from receiving in certain cases the name 6609, Ood (see 
Hofmann on this point). 

l%e most singular objection is that which is taken from the 
words : aver all things (or aver all). Meyer says : " To all this 
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there is added the insurmountable difficulty that Christ would 
not be simply called God, but Chd over all ; which would 
designate Him the Oeo^ iravroKpdTcop, the sovereign God, and 
would contradict the general view maintained in the K T. of 
the dependence of the Son in relation to the Father/' Meyer 
argues as if iirl vrdvrav, aver all ihings, was descriptive of the 
word 6€o9, God, and here denoted the being called God as the 
mtjpreme God. But what does he say himself two pages farther 
on : '' inrl, over, denotes govemmemt over all thingsT The over 
ddl things, according to Meyer himself, is not at all a deter- 
mination of the word BeS^, We must not, as his objection 
assumed, connect €Vl nravraw with 0^, but with the parti- 
ciple &v, a word which otherwise would be unmeaning there : 
" He who is exalted over all things, as Gk>d blessed for ever." 
Comp. Matt, xviii 28. It is understood, of course, that to this 
irdvTwv, all things, the exception applies which is stated 1 Cor. 
XV. 27: ''He is excepted which did put all things under 
Him." How could God be included in the vdvra, all things f 

Gess, while holding with us that the conclusion of the 
verse applies to Christ, divides it into three clauses, placing 
a first comma after ^rravranf, and a second after 6eo9, ** who is 
above all things, (is) God, (is) blessed " . • . ; so that Paul is 
taken to affirm three things of Christ: first, that He is 
appointed universal sovereign ; next, that He is God ; finally, 
— as follows from the two previous terms, — that He is for ever 
adored and blessed. I cannot agree with this explanation. 
The epithet blessed is too directly connected with the term God 
to be thus separated from it ; and the expression : God blessed, 
seems, as well as the hrl nrdvrmv, to be the attribute of the 
participle &v, and intended to form with this latter the com- 
plete antithesis to the restriction : as to the flesh. Besides, this 
breaking up of the proposition into three parallel clauses 
seems to me contrary to the gush of feeling which dictates 
this whole conclusion. Nearly the same reasons may be uiged 
against the punctuation proposed by Hofmann (a comma after 
iravTcov) : " who is over all things, (who is) God blessed for 
ever." 

Schultz, after demonstrating with the tone of a master the 
necessity of applying this whole conclusion (from the word 
flesh) to Jesus Christ, insists notwithstanding on this point: 
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that according to Paul's view this affirmation of Christ's 
divinity applies only to Jesus glorified (from the date of His 
exaltation at the close of His earthly life). Christ would thus 
be called Gk>d only in an inferior sense, as man raised to 
nniversal sovereignty. Three reasons render this explanation 
inadmissible — 1. Paul requires to complete the idea of the 
Israelitish origin of Jesus by that of a higher origin. The 
matter in question, therefore, is not His exaltation, but His 
divine pre-existence. 2. The passages of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, to the Colossians, and to the Philippians, which 
explain 'this name Oeo?, Ood, relate to Christ before His 
incarnation, and not to Christ glorified by His ascension. 
3. From the standpoint of biblical monotheism to hecojne God, 
without being so by nature, is a monstrosity. 

It seems to us, therefore, beyond doubt that Paul here 
points, as the crown of all the prerogatives granted to Israel, 
to their having produced for the world the Christ, who now, 
exalted above all things, is God blessed for ever. 

It only remains to say a word about the term iravrav. 
Some translate : all, and understand either all Toen, or all the 
servants of God under the 0. T. ; others understand by the 
term aU things, and apply it either to all the prerogatives 
bestowed on Israel, or to the universe in its entirety. This 
last meaning seems to us the most natural and the most agree- 
able to the context What can form a people's supreme title 
to honour, if not the fact of having given to the world the 
universal monarch ? 

And yet such prerogatives did not exempt the Israelitish 
nation from the possibility of a rejection. In the very history 
of this people so peculiarly blessed there were antecedents 
fitted to put them on their guard against this terrible danger. 
This is the point the apostle brings out in the following 
passage, w. 6-13, borrowing from Israelitish history two facts 
which prove that from the beginnings of this people God has 
proceeded by way of exdusion in regard to an entire portion 
of the elect raca Thus, when Isaac alone received the 
character of the chosen seed, to the exclusion of Ishmael, son 
of Abraham though he also was, w. 6-9 ; and again, when of 
Isaac's two sons Jacob was preferred, and his eldest rejected, 
vv. 10-13. 
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Vv. 6-13. 

Vv. 6-9. " Not as though the word of God were made of no 
effect ; for they are not all Israel^ which are of Israel, Netther 
because they are tJie seed of Abraham, are they all children ; hdf 
' In Isaac shall thy seed be called; ' thai is, they which are the 
children of the fUsh, these are not the children of Ood ; biU the 
children of the promise are counted for the seed. For this is the 
word of promise, * At this time will I return, and Sarah shall 
have a son' " — ^The hi, but, between w. 5 and 6, is strongly 
adversative : " But all those privileges, excellent as they were, 
could not assure to Israel what the word of God did not 
promise ; " that the divine election should apply to all the 
children of Abraham according to the flesh. — ^As the form oix 
oUv T€ signifies: it is not possible, this meaning has been 
adopted here by Beza and others : " But it is not possible thai 
the word of God should be of no e£fect ;" which would imply 
that this word proclaimed the exclusion of the Jewish nation 
as inevitable, and that consequently this exclusion could not 
fail to come about some time or other. But the apostle does 
not go so far. In the demonstration which follows, he proves 
the possibility of the rejection of the mass of the people, but 
not its necessity ; then otov has only the meaning ot it is pos- 
sible, when it is followed by the particle re ; and finally, when 
it has this meaning, the verb following is in the infinitive, 
whereas we have here the perfect i/cireirr&Kep. This meaning 
must therefore be given up, and we must abide by the ordinary 
signification of the word oto^, such thai : ** The thing is not 
such that," that is to say, the rejection of Israel must not be 
so interpreted, that the word of God is thereby annulled. 
There is only a grammatical difficulty in the way of this 
explanation; that is the conjunction ori, that, which inter- 
venes between olop and the verb i/nrewrtoKev : such as that it 
has been annulled. This that was already contained in olov, 
and forms a pleonasm. It has been variously explained ; it 
seems to me the simplest solution is to suppose that it depends 
on an idea understood : " such that one might say that " . . ., 
or : " that it coToes about that " . . .-r-The word of Ood here 
denotes the promises by which Israel had been declared to be 

^ D £ F O read UfmnXinu instead ot-irfmnx. 
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the people of God, — promises which seemed to exclude the 
possibility of their rejection. Hofmann, followed in this case 
by Volkmar, interprets the transition from ver. 5 to ver. 6 
somewhat differently. He applies the ovx otov, not that the 
thing is such that, to Paul's desire to be cast off for the love of 
his people, and gives to ver. 6 this meaning : " Not that my 
wish signifies that without the sacrifice of my salvation which 
I am ready to make, the promise of God to Abraham would 
be nullified." This meaning is more than forced. How could 
Paul suppose that the keeping of God's promise depends, even 
hjrpothetically, on the wish which he has expressed, especially 
when, in the very act of uttering it, he himself declares it to be 
impracticable ? Holsten makes the o^ olov bear on the grief 
itself: ** not that I distress myself as if the word of God were 
made of no effect." This is less inadmissible, but far from 
natural Could Paul suppose it possible for God to give man 
occasion to weep over the forgetfulness of His promises ? Tho- 
verb itcirbrreiv, tofaUfrom, denotes the non-realization of the-. 
promise, its being brought to nothing by facts. And it must, 
be confessed that the present rejection of Israel would be a. 
giving of the lie to the divine election, if all the individuals, 
composing the people of Israel really belonged to Israel, in the- 
profound sense of the word. But that is precisely what is not. 
the case, as the apostle declares in the second part of the verse.. 
In this proposition M^yer applies the second Israd to the 
person of the patriarch Jacob; the first, to the people 
descended from him. But it is not till later that Paul comes 
to Jacob personally. We must beware of destrojdng in this, 
place the significant relation between the first and second 
Israd. The word is used both times collectively, and yet in 
two different applications. Huy who are of Israel denote all 
the members of the nation at a given moment, as descendanta 
of the preceding generation. By the first words : are not 
Israel, Paul signalizes among the nation taken en masse, thus 
understood a true Israel, that elect people, that holy remnant, 
which is constantly spoken of in the 0. T., and to which alone 
the decree of election refers, so that rejection may apply to the 
mass of those who are of Israel, without compromising the 
election of the true Israel. 

This possibility of rejection for the mass of the people is 

G0D£T. K BOM. IL 
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what is proved by the two following examples. AbcI first, 
iksLt of Isaac : 

Ver. 7. The first proposition of this verse has almost the 
same meanii^ as the second of ver. 6, but with a different 
shade intimated by the particle ovBe, neither further. The 
apostle, by way of transition to the following discussion, w. 8 
and 9, for the expression : which are of Israel, substitutes eeed 
9f Abraham. For he is going to speak of the lot of Abraham's 
two sons, Ishmael and Isaac. Both were eeed of Abraham ; 
but they did not both for that reason deserve the title of child. 
This term, taken absolutely, combines the characteristic of a 
child of Abraham with that of a child of God ; for the subject 
in question is evidently that of the true members of God's 
family. — The simple fact of descending from Abraham is so 
far from making a man his child, in this exalted sense, that 
God, on the contrary, excludes from the divine family every 
other descendant of Abraham than Isaac and his seed, when 
He says to Abraham, Gen. xxi. 12 (literally) : '' In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called." This last word evidently denotes the 
seed of Abraham properly so called, that which was to remain 
the depositary of the promise of salvation for the world. We 
might identify the person of Isaac with his seed, and under- 
stand the iv, in, in this sense : in the very person of Isaac (as 
•containing in him all his descendants). The verb icdKelv, to 
/mU, would be taken here, asin iv. 17, in the sense of: to call 
vnio existejice. But as Isaac was already bom, and as the verb 
Jcara refers rather to the nam^ to be given, it is more natural 
to distinguish Isaac from the seed, to understand mKEia^cu in 
the sense of : to bear the narru of, and to explain the iv in the 
sense of through : " By Isaac it is that the race shall be bom 
who shall truly bear the name of seed.'* 

Ver. 8. In this verse Paul detaches the general principle 
from the particular fact which has just been dted. The 
rovT€<m, that is, exactly expresses his intention to derive from 
the historical fact the principle on which it rests. Ishmael's 
birth proceeded from the flesh, that is to say, had nothing in it 
except what was human. In Isaac's, God int^osed with his 
promise ; and it was from this divine promise, according to 
chap, iv., that Abraham by faith drew the strength which 
rendered him capable of becoming father of the promised seed. 
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Iq conaeqnence of this higher element, only Isaac and his 
descendants can be regarded as Qois children. This is irhat 
explains ihe second proposition of the Terse, in which the 
name of the (promised) seed is expressly given to the 
descendants obtained by faith in the promise. — ^The first 
proposition of this verse implicitly legitimates the rejection 
of the Jews according to the flesh ; the second, the adoption 
of the believing Gentiles. 

Yer. 9. This verse is simply intended to justify the ex- 
pression : children of the promise, ver. 8. When the apostle 
says : a loord of promise, he means : a word which had the 
free character of a promise, and which did not in the least 
imply the recognition of a right The quotation is a com- 
bination of w. 10 and 14 of G^n. xviii according to the 
LXX. The term : at this time, signifies : '' Next year, at the 
moment when this same time (this same epoch) will return." 

But could Isaac and his race, though proceeding from 
Abraham, and that through the intervention of a divine factor, 
be regarded without any other condition as real children of 
God ? Evidently not ; for if the fedth of Abraham himself 
ceased to belong to them, they became s^ain a purely carnal 
seed. It must then be foreseen that the same law of exclusion 
which had been applied to Ishmael, in &vour of Isaac, would 
anew assert its right even within the posterity of the latter. 
This is what came about immediately, as is seen in the second 
example quoted by the apostle, that of Esau and Jacob. 

Vv. 10-13. " And not only this; but whm Bebecca also had 
conceived hy one, even by our father Isaac {for the children being 
7ua yet bom, neither having done any good or evil,^ that the pur- 
pose of Ood occordiTig to election ' may stand, Tiot of works, btU of 
Him thai calleth) ; it was saidwKtoher, Hie elder shall serve ^ 
younger, as it is written : Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
haUAr — This second fact is still more significant than the 
former. We are now in the pure line of Abraham by Isaac, 
the ancestor &om whom is the promised seed ; and yet his 
wife sees that divine selection which had beai exercised in 
regard to the sons of Abraham reproduced as between her 

^ K A B read ^«vx«v instead of »m»n» 

* T. B., with some Mim. only, places r»o hw before vf^im, whereas all the 
Mjj., It, etc, place it after this word. 
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own chfldren. — The nominative Rebecca^ in Greek, might be 
regarded as a provisional ncHninative, its true logical relation 
beiilg expressed inver. 12 by tiie dative ain^, to her ; but it 
is more natural to find a verb in the preceding context, of 
which this nominative is the subject : She was treated in the 
same manner, or had to undergo the same lot, irrdOfj to aino. 
— The expression hy oncia occasioned by the contrast here to 
the case of Isaac and IshmaeL There, there were two mothers, 
which might justify the preference accorded to Isaac. Here, 
where the children were of the same mother, the only possible 
difference would have been on the father^s side. But as the 
case was one of twins, the commonness of origin was complete ; 
no external motive of preference could therefore influence the 
divine choice. This is what is brought out once again by the 
last words : Imac^ our father. The our, no doubt, applies in 
the first place to the Jews, but also to Christians as children 
of Isaac by faith (iv. 1). 

Ver. 11. Nay more, the preference given to Jacob was 
expressed even before the birth of the twins, before they had 
done any act whatever ; so true is it, that it was not founded 
on any particular merit which Jacob might possess. The two 
subjective negations iir^<o and /Ai^Se are used here because 
they contain a reflection of the author on the fact ; as is ex- 
pressed in the translation. Ko doubt it might have been said 
in answer to the apostle, that Gk)d foresaw the good works of 
Jacob and the evil acts of Esau, and that His predilection for 
the former was founded on this prevision. The view might 
even have been supported by a word used by the apostle, that 
of forekmwUdge, viii 29. But supposing the apostle had 
wished to discuss the question thoroughly, he might have 
replied in turn that the divine prevision, on which election 
rests, relates not to any work whatever as being able to 
establish some merit in favour of the elect, but on his faith, 
which cannot be a merit, since faith consists precisely in 
renouncing all merit, in the humble acceptance of the free 
gift. Faith foreseen is therefore a wholly different thing 
from works foreseea The latter would really establish 
a right: the former contains only a moral condition, that, 
namely, which follows from the fact that possession in the 
case of a free being supposes acceptance. Work foreseen 
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would impose obligation on God and take away from the 
freedom of His gratee ; faith foreseen only serves to direct its 
exercise. To accept and to merit are two difTerent things. 
But the apostle does not enter on this discussion, and simply 
states the fact that it was no merit on Jacob's part which 
constrained God to organize His plan as He did. This plan 
certainly was not arbitrarily conceived, but it contains nothing 
which gives it the character of an obligation or debt. — Before 
citing the oracle which he intends to quote here (ver. 12), the 
apostle explains the object of God's way of acting, announced 
in the oracle. What God meant by choosing the youngest of 
the two. sons and setting aside the eldest was, that His liberty 
of organizing His plans in virtue of His free choice ^between 
individuals might remain perfectly intact. — We know already 
what the irpoOeai^ is, the purpose formed beforehand (see on 
viii 27). This purpose to be realized needs human instru- 
ments; audit, is to the choice of these individuals that the 
word iKkdyii, election, refeis. The expression : the purpose of 
God according to election (not as in the T. B. : the purpose 
according to the election of God), denotes therefore a plan of 
conduct in the preparation of salvation, which God draws out 
in virtue. of a choice which He has made between certain 
individuials, in order to secure the man who best suits His 
purpose. Such a plan is the opposite of one founded on the 
right or merit of one or other of those individuals. God's 
free will indeed would be at an end if any man whatever might 
say to Him : " I have a right to be chosen, and used by Thee 
rather than that other." . Suppose Saul had been chosen king 
in consequence of some merit of his own, when the time came 
for substituting David for him, God would have had His hands 
bound. In like manner, if in virtue of his right of seniority 
Esau must necessarily have become the heir of the promise, a 
man who suited His purposes less than another would have 
been imposed on God. The plan and choice of God must not 
therefore be tied up by any human merit, that the will of the 
only wise and good may be exercised without hindrance. 
This is the principle of His government which God wished to 
guard by choosing, in the case of which Paul speaks, the 
younger instead of the elder. It was easy for the Jews, who 
pretended to have a right to the divine election, to apply this 
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principle to themselves. — ^The word iji^, "niay stand, may be 
understood in the logical sense : '' may stand well established 
in the conscience ;" but is there not something more in Paul's 
thought ? Does he not mean : " may stand m reality " f It 
is not only in the thought of man, but really that the liberty 
of God would be compromised if any human merit regulated 
His choice. God, who had determined to use Jacob and put 
aside Esau, might have caused Jacob to be bom first If He 
has not done so, it is precisely that His right of free choice 
may stand not only established, but intact. — Tholuck rightly 
observes that the apostle, by using the present f^v^, may 
stand, instead of the aor. fielinj, might stand, extends this con- 
sequence of the fact to all times : it applies therefore also to 
the Jews of Paul's day. — The two regimens : " Tiot of works, 
bid" . . , might be made to depend on a participle understood : 
oitra, heing, which would be a qualification of the verb fiipij, 
TTuiy stand. But it is more natural to take this verb in an 
absolute sense, and to connect the two clauses with the sub- 
ject of the sentence : the purpose according to election. Paul 
adds : " purpose not of works, but " . ^ . ; that is to say, the 
choice on which the plan rests was not made in accordance 
with a merit of works, but solely according to the will of the 
caller. Chap. viii. 29 has shown us that though this choice 
is unmerited, yet neither is it arbitrary. 

Ver. 12. The oracle quoted is taken from Gen. xxv. 23. 
The question whether it refers to the two brothers personally, 
or to the two peoples who shall spring from them, is settled by 
the words preceding : " Two nations are in thy womb, and 
two manner of people shall issue from thee." Hence it follows 
that the oracle neither speaks of the two peoples separately 
from their fathers, nor of the two fathers separately from their 
descendants. Possibly Genesis gives greater weight to the 
idea of the two peoples, whereas Paul (ver. 11) thinks chiefly 
of the two fathers. It matters little ; for a profound solidarity, 
at once physical and moral, connects the character of the race 
with that of the father. 

The theocratic inferiority of Esau resulted historically from 
his profane spirit, which showed itself in the sale of his birth- 
right ; it was sealed by the blessing of Jacob. As to the 
people who sprang from Esau, this same inferiority appeared. 
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first, in the faet that their dwelling-place was assigned outside 
the promised land properly so called, then in their submission 
to Israel under David, and finally, after several alternations of 
subjection and independence, in their final incorporation with 
the Jewish state under John Hyrcanus^ and their obliteration 
firom the number of the nations. — ^The translation of the 
words fAti^unf and ikdaamv by elder and yownger, is rejected by 
Meyer as opposed to the natural meaning of the two terms;. 
But it is quite impossible to give a different meaning than 
elder to the word fiel^ap in the passage Gen. xxix. 16, where 
it is contrasted with the term ^ vevrepa, fhe youTtger, Even 
in Hebrew the meaning of the narrative is not certainly that 
Leah was physically greater than her younger sister. And 
in our passage how can Meyer hold that the term greater 
signifies that Esau was the stronger of the twins in their 
mother's womb ! 

Ver. 13. A second quotation, meant to confirm the first; 
it is taken from Mai. L 2, 3. The conjunction as may be 
understood in two ways : either in the sense that Grod's love 
to Jacob and His hatred to Esau were the cause of the sub- 
jection of the latter to the former ; or it may be thought that 
Paul quotes this saying of Malachi as demonstrating by a 
striking fact in the later history of the two peoples the truth 
of the relation expressed in ver. 12. Malachi lived at a 
period when, in their return from exfle, Israel had just 
received a marvellous proof of God's protection, while Edom 
was still plunged in the desolation into which it had been thrown 
by its eastern conquerors. Beholding those ruins on the one 
side and this restoration on the other, Malachi proclaims, as a 
&ct of experience, the twofold divine feeling of love and hatred 
which breaks forth in these opposite modes of treatment / 
have loved and / Jiave hated do not signify merely : I have 
preferred the one to the other ; but : I have talcen Jacob to he 
Tnine, while I have set aside Esau. Calvin here employs the 
two verbs ctssumere and repellere, God has made the one the 
depositary of His Messianic promise and of the salvation of 
the world, and denied to the other all co-operation in the 
establishment of His kingdom. And this difference of dealing 
is not accidental ; it rests on a difference of feeling in God 
Himself. On the one hand, a union founded on moral 
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sympathy; on the other, a rupture resulting from moral 
antipathy ; on hating, comp. Luke xiv. 26 : "If any man hate 
not his father and mother . . ., and his own life " . . . — God's 
love to Jacob is neither merited nor arbitrary. When we think 
of the patriarch's many grave sins, when we think of Israel's 
endless apostasies, it will be seen that Tnerit cannot enter into 
the case. But when we take account of God's prevision of the 
power of faith, and of its final triumph in that man and 
people (the foreknomng of viiL 29), it will be seen — as 
follows otherwise from the divine essence itself — that neither 
is the prerogative bestowed on Jacob arbitrary. As to Esau, 
let the three following facts be remarked in regard to the 
hatred of which he is the object: — 1. In speaking of Jacob and 
Esau, either as men or nations, neither Genesis nor Malachi 
nor St. Paul have eternal salvation in view ; the matter in 
question is the part they play regarded from the theocratic 
standpoint, as is proved by the word BovT^^evetp, to serve. 
2. Esau, though deprived of the promise and the inherit- 
ance, nevertheless obtained a blessing and an inheritance 
for himself and his descendants. 3. The national character 
inherited from the father of the lUce is not so impressed 
on his descendants that they cannot escape it As there 
were in Israel many Edomites, profane hearts, there may also 
have been, as has been said, many Israelites, many spiritual 
hearts, in Edom. Comp. what is said of the vfise men of 
Teman, Jer. xlix. 7, and the very respectable personage 
Eliphaz (notwithstanding his error) in the Book of Job. 

The two examples of exclusion, given in the persons of 
Ishmael and Esau, have served to prove a fact which Israel 
embraced with their whole heart : God's right to endow them 
with privilege at the expense of the Arab (Ishmael) and 
Edomite (Esau) nations, by assigning to them in the history 
of redemption the preponderating part to which the right of 
primogeniture seemed to call those excluded. Now, if Israel 
approved the principle of divine liberty when it was followed 
in a way so strikingly in their fEivour, how could they repudiate 
it when it was turned against them ? 

To explain the apostle's view, we have added at each step 
the explanatory ideas fitted to complete and justify his thought; 
this was the business of the commentator. But he himself 
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has not done so ; he has been content with refening to the 
biblical facts, setting forth thereby the great truth of God's 
liberty. And hence this liberty, thus presented, might appear 
to degenerate into arbitrariness, and even into injustice. This 
gives rise to the objection which he puts in ver. 14, and treats 
down to ver. 24 ; this is the second part of this discussion : 
Does not liberty, such as thou claimest for God in His decrees 
and elections, do violence to His moral character, and especially 
to His justice ? It is to this question that w. 14-18 give 
answer ; the apostle there proves that Scripture recognises this 
liberty in God ; and as it can ascribe to Him nothing unworthy 
of Him, it must be admitted that this liberty is indisputable. 
Then in vv. 19-24 he shows by a figure that the superiority 
of God to man should impose silence on the proud pretensions 
of the latter, and he applies this principle to the relation 
between God and IsraeL 

Vv. 14-24. 

Vv. 14-16. " What shall we say then? Is there not un- 
riffhteousness wUh Oodf Let it not he! Far He saith to 
Moses, I will have mercy on whom, I have msrcy, and I vrill 
have compassion on whom I have compassion. So then it is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of Ood that 
showeth m^rcyr * — ^Several commentators, and Mangold among 
the last, have taken w. 15-18 not as the answer to the 
objection raised in ver. 14, but as the continuation and justi- 
fication of the objection itsel£ But nothing is needed to 
refute this opinion beyond the exclamation : yJq ^^kvovro, let it 
not he, which cannot be a simple parenthesis ; besides, the form 
of the question with the negation /a?;, in ver. 14, already 
assumes a negative answer, the development of which is neces- 
sarily expected in what follows. — The answer is taken solely 
from Scripture, which is an authority for Paul's opponent in 
the discussion as well as for himself. This opponent is a Jew, 
who thinks that the sovereign liberty which the apostle 
ascribes to God, and by which he seeks to justify the rejection 
of Israel, wrongs the divine character. It must, indeed, be 

^ T. R. reads, with K: iXM«yr«f, instead of fXf«rfr«r, which is read ia all the 
other Mjj. 
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borne in nnnd that the Jewish, conscience being developed 
under the law, was accustomed to consider God's dealings with 
man as entirely d^iendent on human merit or demerit. Man's 
doings regulated those of God. 

Yer. 15. Scripture itself, that foundation of all Israel's 
theocratic claims, demonstrates divine liberty as it is taught 
by Paul This liberty therefore cannot involve any injustice. 
And first, a quotation provii^ the absence, in the case of man, 
of all right to Grod's favours. It is taken from Ex. xxxiii 19, 
where God, when condescending to grant the bold request of 
Moses that he might behold His glory with his bodily eyes, 
gires him to understand that nothing in him, notwithstanding 
all he has been able to do up till now in God's service, merited 
such a favour. If Grod grants it to him, it is not because he 
is that Moses who asks it, or because there is any right in the 
matter ; it is pure grace on God's part The passage is cited 
according to the LXX. The only difference between it and 
the Hebrew is, that here in each proposition the first verb is 
in the past (present), the second in the future ; while in the 
Greek the first is in the future, the second in the present. It 
matters little for the sense. The two verbs in the present (or 
past) express the internal feeling, the source, and the verbs in 
the future the external manifestations, the successive effects. 
But the emphasis is neither on the first nor on the second 
verbs ; it is on the pronoun hv &/, him, whosoever he may he. 
It is the idea of God's free choice which reappears. The con- 
descension of God to Moses is certainly not an arbitrary act ; 
God knows why He grants it. But neither is it a right on 
the part of Moses, as if he would have been entitled to com- 
plain in case of refusal The difference of meaning between 
the two verbs ikieelv and olxrelpeiv is nearly the same as that 
between the two substantives Xvtti; and oSvvrf, ver. 2. The 
first expresses the compassion of the heart, the second the 
manifestations of that feeling (cries or groans). 

Yer. 16 enunciates the general principle to be derived from 
this divine utterance in the particular case of Moses. When 
God gives, it is not because a human vrill (he that vnUeth) or a 
human work (Ju that ruwruth) lays Him under obligation, and 
forces Him to give, in order not to be unjust by refusing. It 
is in Himself the initiative and the efficacy are {Him that 
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ccdkth), whence the gift flows. He gives not as a thing due» 
bat as a froit of His love -, which does not imply that therein 
He acts arbitrarily. Such a supposition is excluded, precisely 
because the giver in question is God, who is wisdom itself, 
and who thinks nothing good except what is good. The prin- 
ciple here laid down included God's right to call the Gentiles 
to salvation when He should be pleased to grant them this 
fiekvour. Tlie words : ^ of him that vrilMh, of him that run- 
neihr have often been strangely understood. There have been 
found in them allusions to the wish of Isaac to make Esau the 
heir of the promise, and to Esau's running to bring the venison 
necessary for the feast of benediction. But Isaac and Esau 
are no longer in question, and we must remain by the example 
of Moses. It was neither the wish expressed in his prayer^ 
nor the faithful care which he had taken of Israel in the 
wilderness, which could merit the favour he asked ; and as na 
man will ever surpass him in respect either of pious willing 
or holy working, it follows that the rule applied to him is 
xmiversaL So it will always be. Israel, in particular, should 
understand thereby that it is neither their fixed theocratic 
necessities, nor the multitude of their ceremonial or moral 
works, which can convert salvation into a debt contracted 
toward them by God, and take away from Him the right of 
rejecting them if He comes to think it good to do so for 
reasons which He alone appreciates. — But if the words of God 
to Moses prove that God does not (mz His favours to any one 
whomsoever, must it also be held that He is free to rqtct whom 
He will ? Yes. Scripture ascribes to Him even this right. 
Such is the truth following from another saying of God, in 
reference to the adversary of Moses, Pharaoh. 

Vv. 17, 18. " Jbr ths Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even 
for tJm same purpose have I raised thee up, that I might show 
my power in thee, and that my name might he declared through- 
out all the earth. Th&refore hath He mercy on whom He will, 
and whom He vnll He hardeneth" — ^Having given an instance 
of the liberty with which God dispenses grace, Paul gives an 
example of the way in which He hardens. This example is 
the more appropriately chosen, because the two personages 
brought on the scene are, in the Bible history, as it were the 
counterparts of one another. The logical connection expressed 
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hy for IB this : There is nodiing strange in Scripture ascribing 
to God the right of dispensing grace, since it ascribes to Him 
even the yet more incomprehensible right of condemning to 
hardness. These two rights indeed mutually suppose one 
another. The God who had not the one would not have the 
other. The passage quoted is Ex. ix. 16. God pronounces 
this sentence after the sixth plague. The verb i^eyeipeiv 
(Osterv. : / have called thee into being ; Oltram. : / have raised 
thee up) signifies properly : to bring out of a state of insensi- 
bility or inaction ; from sleep, for example, as in Xenophon : 
'* having seen this dream, he awoke {iSny^pOrf)-" or from death, 
as 1 Cor. vi 14 : " God will also raise up us by His power" 
(i^eyepet). This passage is, with the one before us, the only 
place where this word is used in the N. T. — But it is em- 
ployed in the LXX. in the sense of raising up, causing to 
he horn, thus Zech. xi. 16: "I raise you up (i^eyeipeoi) a 
shepherd ; " Hab. i. 6 : " I raise up (I cause to come) against 
you the Chaldeans." It is in this last sense that the simple 
iyeipeiv is used in the N. T., Matt xl 11 : " There hath not 
been raised up (eyijyepTai) ... a greater than John the 
Baptist;" John vii. 52: "Out of Galilee no prophet hath 
been raised up {hf^yepra^y The simple verb iyeipeiv is like- 
wise used, Jas. v. 15, to signify to cure of a disease: "And 
the Lord will raise him up (eyepet)" All these different 
shades of meaning have been applied by commentators to our 
passage. According to some (Aug., Fritzs., de Wette), the 
meaning is : "I aroused thee to resistance against me." Seuss 
also says : " Pharaoh acts as he does in regard to the Israelites, 
because Ood excites him tliereto. In this case the apostle must 
have departed completely from the meaning of the Hebrew 
word h64mid (not h6ir), which simply signifies: to cause to 
stand up. And would there not be something revolting to the 
conscience in supposing that God could have Himself impelled 
Pharaoh inwardly to evil? Comp. Jas. i. 12. Others (Hof- 
mann, Morison), fixing on the sense of the Hebrew word, 
according to which the LXX. have translated (hierqpriBfi^, thou 
hast been preserved), as on that of the simple verb eyeipeiv, Jas. 
V. 15, think that God is thereby reminding Pharaoh that He 
could have left him to die (in one of the previous plagues), or 
that He could at that very moment visit him with death with 
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all his people ; comp. ix. 15. But in the former case God 
would be made to allude to a fact which there is nothing to 
indicate ; and in the second, the verb employed would not be 
suitable ; for it expresses more than the idea of simple pre- 
servation, as is acknowledged by Hofmann himself. A third 
set give the word the meaning of : " I have established thee 
as king " (Flatt, for example). But so special a qualification 
as this would require to be expressed more precisely. This 
last meaning, however, comes near what seems to us to be the 
true ona We think, indeed, that we should here apply the 
meaning raise 2£p in all its generality. '' I have caused thee 
to appear at this time, in this place, in this position " (Theoph., 
Beza, Calv., Beng., Olsh., Etick., ThoL, Philip., Beyschl). The 
subject in question is not the wicked disposition which animates 
Pharaoh, but the entire situation in which he finds himself 
providentially placed. God might have caused Pharaoh to be 
bom in a cabin, where his proud obstinacy would have been 
displayed with no less seU-will, but without any notable his- 
torical consequence ; on the other hand. He might have placed 
on the throne of Egypt at that time a weak, easy-going man, 
who would have yielded at the first shock. What would have 
happened ? Pharaoh in his obscure position would not have 
been less arrogant and perverse ; but Israel would have gone 
forth from Egypt without 6dat. No plagues one upon another, 
no Bed Sea miraculously crossed, no Egjrptian army destroyed; 
nothing of all that made so deep a furrow in the Israelitish 
conscience, and which remained for the elect people the 
immoveable foundation of their relation to Jehovah. And 
thereafter also no influence produced on the surrounding 
nationSb The entire history would have taken another direc- 
tion. God did not therefore create the indomitable pride of 
Pharaoh as it were to gain a point of resistance and reflect His 
glory ; He was content to use it for this purpose. This is 
what is expressed by the following words: o^o»9, that thus, 
not simply that (Jva). Comp. Ex. xv. 14, 15, those words of 
the song chanted after the passage of the Bed Sea : '' The 
nations heard it ; terror hath token hold on the inhabitants of 
Palestina The dukes of Edom have been amazed ; trembling 
hath taken hold upon the mighty men of Moab ; the inha- 
bitants of Canaan have melted away." Also the words of 
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Babab to the spies sent by Joshua, Josh. iL 9,10: '' Terror 
hath taken hold of us, the inhabitants of the land have fainted; 
for we have heard how the Lord dried up the waters of the 
Eed Sea from before you . . . ; the Lord your God, He is Grod 
in heaven above and in earth beneatL" Bead also the words 
of the Gibeonites to Joshua, JosL ix. 9 : " From a very tar 
country thy servants are come, because of the name of the 
Lord thy God ; for we have heard the fEone of Him, and all 
that He did in "Egypt" Thus it was that the catastrophes 
which distinguished the going out from l^ypt, provoked by 
Pharaoh's blind resistance, paved the way for the conquest of 
Canaan. And even to the present day, wherever throughout 
the world Exodus is read, the divine intention is realized : *' to 
show my power, and make known my name throughout all 
the earth." 

Yer. 18. From this particular example Paul deduces, as in 
ver. 16, the general principle, while reproducing by way of 
antithesis the maxim of ver. 16, so as to combine the two 
aspects in which he wishes here to present divine liberty: 
'' Ko man can say either : I am, whatever I may do, safe from 
the judgment of God, or such another, whatever he may do, is 
unworthy of the divine favour." — The repetition of the words: 
him that vrUleth, as well as their position at the head of the 
two sentences, shows that the emphasis is on tins idea. To a 
son who should complain of the favours granted to one of his 
brothers, and of the severe treatment to which he is himself 
subjected, might it not be said : " Thy father is free both to 
show favour and to chastise ; " it being understood that the 
man who answers thus does not confound liberty with caprice, 
and assumes that the father*B character sufficiently secures the 
wise and just exercise of his liberty? We must here cite 
the observation of Bengel, fixing the antithesis Paul has in 
view, and explaining his words : " The Jews thought that in 
no case could they be abandoned by God, and in no case 
could the Gentiles be received by God." The apostle breaks 
the iron circle within which this people claimed to confine the 
divine conduct toward themselves and the Gentiles, saying : 
to the Gentiles wrath ; to us, the only elect, clemency I 

What is meant by the term Jiardening, and what leads 
the apostle to use the expression here I The notion of 
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haidening was not coiitained in the term raised wp, but in 
its relation to the coi^unction {hai which follows (see Meyer) ; 
besides, the nairatiTe of Exodus was in the memory of every 
reader. God, in raising up Pharaoh, foresaw his proud 
resistance, and had in reserve to chafltise it afterwards by a 
complete blindness which was to be the means of reaching 
the desired result — To hardm signifies : to take from a man 
the sense of the true, the just, and ev^i the useful, so that 
he is no longer open to the wise admonitions and significant 
circumstances which should turn him aside from the evil way 
on which he has entered. We need not therefore seek to 
weaken the force of the term, as Origen and Grotius do, 
who regard it as only a simple permissum on the part of 
God (leaving the sinner to harden himself), or like Garpzov, 
Sender, etc., who explain it in the sense of ireating harshly. 
The word Juirden cannot signify, in the account Ex. iv.— xiv., 
anything else, as God's act, than it signifies as the act of 
Pharaoh^ when it is said that he h/irdened himself. But 
what must not be forgotten, and what appears distinctly 
from the whole narrative, is, that Pharaoh's hardening was 
at first his own act. Five times it is said of him that he 
himsdf hardened or made heavy his heart (vii 13, 14, 
vii. 22, viii 15, viii. 32, ix. 7 ; we do not speak here of iv. 
21 and vii 3, which are a prophecy), before the time when 
it is at last said that G-od hardened him (ix. 12) ; and even 
after that, as if a remnant of liberty stiU remained to him, 
it is said for a last time that he hardened himself (ix. 34, 35). 
It was a parallel act to that of Judas closing his heart to 
die last appeal Then- at length, as if by way of a terrible 
retribution, Gk)d hardened him five times (x. 1 and 20, 
X. 27, xL 10, and xiv. 8). Thus he at first closed his heart 
obstinately against the influence exercised on him by the 
summonses of Moses and the first chastisements which over- 
took him ; that was his sin. And thereafter, but still within 
limits, God rendered him deaf not merely to the voice of 
justice, but to that of sound sense and simple prudence : that 
was his punishment Far, then, from its having been God 
who urged him to evil, Gk)d punished him with tiie most 
terrible chastisements, for the evil to which he voluntarily 
gave himself up. In this expression hardening we find the 
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Bame idea as in the irapahiZovai (" God gave them ilp "), by 
which the apostle expressed Gk)d's jadgment on the Gentiles 
for their refusal to welcome the revelation which He gave 
of Himself in nature and conscience (i. 24, 26, 28). When 
man has wilfully quenched the light he has received and 
the first rebukes of divine mercy, and when he persists in 
giving himself up to his evil instincts, there comes a time 
when God withdraws from him the beneficent action of His 
grace. Then the man becomes insensible even to the counsels 
of prudence. He is thenceforth like a horse with the bit 
in his teeth, running blindly to his destruction. He has 
rejected salvation for himself, he was free to do so; but 
he cannot prevent God from now making use of him and 
of his ruin to advance the salvation of others. From being 
the e7u2, he is degraded to the rank of irveaiM. Such was 
the lot of Pharaoh. Everybody in Egypt saw clearly 
whither his. mad resistance tended. His magicians told 
him (Ex. viiL 19): "This is the finger of God." His 
servants told him (Ex. x. 7): "Let these people go." He 
himself, after every plague, felt his heart relent. He once 
went the length of crying out (ix. 27): "I have sinned 
this time; the Lord is righteous." Now was the decisive 
instant ... for the last time after this moment of softening 
he hardened himself (ix. 33). Then the righteousness of 
God took hold of him. He had refused to glorify God 
actively, he must glorify Him passively. The Jews did not 
at all disapprove of this conduct on God's part as long as 
it concerned only Pharaoh or the Gentiles ; but what they 
affirmed, in virtue of their divine election, was, that never, 
and on no condition, could they themselves be the objects 
of such a judgment. They restricted the liberty of divine 
judgment on themselves, as they restricted the liberty of 
grace toward the Gtontiles. Paul in our verse re-establishes 
both liberties, vindicating God's sole right to judge whether 
this or that man possesses the conditions on which He will 
think fit to show him favour, or those which will make it 
suitable for Him to punish by hardening him. — Thus 
understood — and we do not think that either the context 
of the apostle or that of Exodus allows it to be understood 
otherwise — it offers nothing to shock the conscience; it is 
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entirely to the glory of the divine character, and Holsten has 
no right to paraphrase or rather to caricature the view of 
Panl by saying : " God shows grace, pure arbitrariness ; God 
hardens, pure arbitrariness." 

Perhaps we shall be charged with introducing into the 
explanation of the apostolic text clauses which are not found 
in it. This charge is just; only it is not against us that it 
comes. The reserves indicated in our interpretation arose of 
themselves, we think, from the gpedal case the apostle had in 
view. For he was not here writing a philosophy or a system 
of Christian dogmatics; he was combating a determined ad- 
versary, Jewish Pharisaism with its lofty pretensions both in 
relation to the Gentiles, and relatively to God Himself. Paul, 
therefore, only unveils the side of the truth overlooked by 
this adversary, that of divine liberiy. Certainly if Paul had 
been disputing with an opponent who started from the opposite 
point of view, and who exaggerated divine liberty so as to 
make it a purely arbitrary and tyrannical will, he would have 
brought out the opposite side of the truth, that of the moral 
conditions which are taken into account by a wise and good 
sovereignty, like that of God. — ^This occasional character of 
the apostle's teaching in this chapter has not always been 
considered ; men have sought in it a general and complete 
exposition of the doctrine of the divine decrees ; and so they 
have completely mistaken its meaning. And hence we have 
been forced to put ourselves at the general standpoint by 
supplying the clauses which the apostle took for granted, and 
the statement of which was not required by the particular 
application he had in view. 

The apostle has proved from Scripture God's liberty to 
show grace when He thinks right, as well as His liberty 
to chastise by hardening when He thinks right On this 
point the adversary can make no reply; he is forced to 
accept the apostle's demonstration. But here is his rejoinder : 
" Granted I says he, God has the right to harden me. But 
at least let Him not claim to complain of me after having 
hardened me." To this new rejoinder the apostle answers 
first by a figure^ which he will afterwards apply to the case 
in question. The figure of the potter : 

Vv. 19-21: ^ Thtm wUt say then unto me, Why doth 
he yet ^ jmA fdvlt t For * who can resist His mil t Much 

^ The wf between n and in is omitted by K A E L P. 

' The yof is omitted by T. B. (not by r), with some Mnn. only. 

GODET. L BO^ H. 
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toOut} man, who art thou (hat rqdies agaimt Ghdf 
Shall the vessd of day saij/ to him that formed it, Why had 
ihoui made ms thus f Or haih not the potter power over the 
day, of the same lump to maJce one veaed unto honotar, amd 
another unto dishonour f" — The word then proves that the 
intolocutor accepts the answer made to his first objection 
(ver. 14)^ bnt that he starts from it to raise a new one 
Hie Sri, yet, after rl, signifies : yet, after hardening me. The 
verb fi€fuf>€a$€u, to find fault, to speak with anger, applies 
to the perdition with which God threatens sinners who are 
hardened by Him. When He hardens any one, God cannot 
ask that ha should not harden himself. The question, Who 
can resist His urillf literally signifies, Who hath resisted, or 
rather Who resisteth / . . . For the perfect of the verb ta^fu 
and its compounds has really the sense of the present : ^' I 
have placed myself there, and continue there.'' It is there- 
fore dear that the question: "Who is he that resisteth 
Him?" signifies: ''Who is he that eon resist Him?" 
Hofinami thinks that the interlocutor means : Who, in this 
case (that of my hardening), hath resisted Gk>d ? Answer : 
" Nobody ; for in hardening myself I have done nothing but 
obey Him." This meaning is not impossible ; it is ingenious, 
but more far-fetched than the preceding. 

Yer. 20. Most commentators do not hold that in the 
following answer Paul comes seriously to discuss the objec- 
tion. Abrumpit gucestionem, says Melanchthon. Holstcn 
observes that Paul raises the question, not to resolve it, 
which would be impossible, but to crush it We acknowledge 
that in w. 19 and 20 Paul pleads solely man's incom- 
petency to discuss the dealings of Grod. But we shall see 
that he does not stop there, and that he enters more pro- 
foundly into the marrow of the question than is generally 
thought It would be surprising, indeed, if a oondusion not- 
to-be received should be found to be the last word of Paul's 
logic. It would have been better for him in that case not 
to have made his interlocutor bring him to such a strait — 
The particle fuvovvye, translated by mwA rather,, is omitted 
by the Greco-Latins ; wrongly, without doubt It falls into 

1 MiMvtyt is placed, by T. IL mth K L P, Syr., before mM9$fmtn ; by K A B 
after these words ; it is omitted by D F G, It. 
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thzee wcods: fih, certainly; oSv, iihj&nfoT% and yt, ai least ; 
thttk is to say, what follows remains in any case true, though 
all the zest should be- false. Hence: mMck more eeHaMy 
sHU ; comp. Phil, in. S (jmMch mori)} It theielore signifies 
hero : ^I do not eTaniine tba intrinsic truth of what thou 
aOegest.; but, howevar that may be, what is moie certain is, 
that thonart not in a position to dispute with God." The 
addzesa: wau! reminds the adversary of the reason of 
his incoitapetency ; it is his absolute inferiority in relation 
to the Creator. The exclamation & avBpanrey man, is 
placed by the Byzs. at the beginning of the sentence, but by 
the AlexHi after fAevowfye, which is undoubtedly preferable; 
For the address : man ! justifies the use of this particle ; 
and the two terms jnan and God placed, the one at the 
beginning of the sentence, the other at the end, i(xm a better 
antithesis. The term ama^oKpiveaOa^ does not simply 
mean : to reply ; but, as is proved by the only parallel in 
the N. T. (Luke xiv. 6) : to reply to a reply, to rednplieate, 
as it were. God, indeed, had already answered once in the 
previous sayings. This word implies the spirit of conten* 
tion. — ^The comparison of the relation between God and 
man to that between the vessel and the potter seems logi- 
cally defective. Man free and responsible cannot be a mere 
instrument in the hands of God. Moreover, endowed as he 
is with sensibility to pleasure and pain, he cannot be mani- 
pulated like worthless matter. And certainly, if the ques- 
tion addressed by the vessel to the potter : " Why hast thou 
made me thus?" signified: ''Why hast thou created me 
good day or bad clay?'* and in the application to man's 
relation to God : " Why hast thou created me with the dis- 
position to good or to evil 7 " the comparison would have no 
meaning. For the potter does not commit the absurdity 
of holding the day responsible for its superior or infmor 
quality. But the questipn is not in the least about the 
production of the day, and consequently about its qualiiies, 

' On /(•» ys Passow says : *' Tha matter of the sentence is thereby set forth 
as an acknowledged fact." On fdw cS» he says : "Most frequently in replies 
this expression confirms the saying of the interlocator ; but sometimes also it 
distinctly sets it aside, and must be rendered by : On the contrary,** This is 
the case in our passage. 
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but solely about tbe use which is made of it bj the pctter. 
He does not create the clay ; he takes it as he finds it^ and 
adapts it as best he can to the different uses he proposes to 
himself. And besides, it is not the yet shapeless day which 
asks : '' Why hast thou made me thus (with or without such 
or such qualities) ? " it is the fully manufactured vessd (ro 
irXcurfui) which thus interrogates him wJio has given it its 
present form (t^ 'nXda-avri). Consequently, in the applica- 
tion made of this to the relation between man and God, this 
same question does not signify: ''Why hast Thou created 
me good or evil ? " — ^in that case the question could not 
be summarily set aside by Paul — but: "Why, in the de- 
velopment of Thy work here below, hast Thou assigned me 
an honourable use (by favouring me with Thy grace, like 
Moses) or a vile use (by hardening me like Pharaoh) ? Why 
does such a man serve the end of Thy glory by his salva- 
tion ; such another the end of Thy glory by his dishonour 1 " 
This is the question in regard to which Paul reminds his 
Israelitish disputant of man's incompetency as before God. 
As it belongs only to the potter, in virtue of the knowledge 
he has of his art, to determine the use which he shall make 
of the different parts of the mass in his hands to extract 
from each the best result possible, so it belongs to God alone 
to assign to the different portions of humanity, to the Jews 
no less than to the rest of men, the use which suits Him 
best, with a view to His final aim. The question whether, 
in determining the use of one and another. He will act 
without rhyme or reason, or whether, on the contrary. He 
will adapt the use made of each to His moral predispositions, 
finds no place in the mind of any one who understands that 
God's perfections always act in harmony, and that conse- 
quently His power is ever the servant of His goodness, 
justice, and wisdom. As that which justifies the power of 
the potter over the lump of day is not only the superiority 
of his strength, but that of his understanding; so, with 
stronger reason, what explains the sovereignty of Gk>d and 
His right over mankind is not only His almightiness, but 
His supreme understanding and His infinite moral perfection. 
And what follows^ w. 22-24| proves that such is the view 
of the apostle. For to what purpose are the expressions OiX^v, 
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wUling (ver. 22), and Xva, that (ver. 23), if not to bring out, 
as we shall see, God's perfect wisdom in the choice of His 
ends and the employment of His means? It is obvious, 
therefore, that the use Grod makes of noan at a given moment 
(a Pharaoh, for example, as a vessel of dishonour), far from 
excluding his moral liberty, supposes and involves it For 
the honour or dishonour to which Grod turns him in the 
execution of His work is not independent, as appears from 
this example, of the attitude taken by man in relation to 
God. The work of the skilful potter 13 not the emblem of 
an arbitrary use of strength; but, on the contrary, of a 
deliberate and intelligent employment of the matter at his 
disposal Such is the apostle's complete view. But it is 
quite true, as Lange says : " When man goes the length of 
making to himself a god whom he affects to bind by his 
own rights, God then puts on His majesty, and appears in 
all His reality as a free God, before whom man is a mere 
nothing, like the clay in the hand of the potter." Such was 
Paul's attitude when acting as Gk)d's advocate, in his suit 
with Jewish Pharisaism. This is the reason why he ex- 
presses only iTM side of the trutL The following passage, 
ver. 30-x. 21, will show that he is very far from mistaking 
or forgetting the other. 

The ^, or, of ver. 21, means : *' Or, if it were otherwise, it must 
be admitted the potter has not ?" . . . Comp. Matt. xx. 15. 
The genitive rod miKov, of the lump of day, is dependent not 
on o Kcpafuv^, the potter, but on i^owr lav, power : the power 
which he has to use the day. The subject, the potter, is 
placed between the two words, the better, as it were, to command 
them. — ^What does the lump represent ? Some think that it 
is the people of Israel, and that God is described as having 
the right to make them either His elect people, or a rejected 
nation. This meaning breaks down on w. 23 and 24, where 
we see that the vessels imto honour are elected from among 
the Gentiles as well as from among the Jews. The lump 
therefore represents the whole of humanity, not humanity as 
God creates it, but in the state in which He finds it every 
moment when He puts it to the service of His kingdom. 
This state includes for each individual the whole series of free 
determinations which have gone to make him what he is. 
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Let not Israel therefore say to Qoi: Thoa iiast no right 
to make of me anjrthing else than a Tessel of honour ; and 
Thou hast no ri^t to make of that other l>ody, the Gentiks, 
anything else than a base ressel It belongs to God Himself 
to decide, aooofding to His wisdom, the part which He will 
assign to every human being. Comp. 2 Urn. ii 20, 21, wh^re 
the words : '' If a man thensfore purge himself from these, he 
aball be a vessel unto honour," show dearly the truth of the 
standpoint which we have just expounded. — The forms h fih, 
h hi, might be explained as a remnant of the most andent 
form of the Greek article ; but it is perlutps more correct to 
admit an ellipsis : h [ihf irom w rifiijiv, e»9 rifiifv voi^tjatu, etc. 
— ^Let us add, that the figure here developed by Paul is familiar 
to the writers of the 0. T. (Isa. xxix. 16, xlv. 9, 10 ; Jer. 
xviii. 6, etc.), and thus had the foroe of a quotation. Appli- 
cation of the figure, w. 22-24. 

Vv. 22-24. "Now if Chd, willing to show His wrath, and 
to make His power known, endv/red with much tong-mffering 
ike vessels of wraih fitted to destruction: And^ [if] that He 
might make known the riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy, 
which he had afore prepared wnto glory, us, whom He also 
oaUed, not of the Jews only, hut also of the GentUes*" . . . — Many 
commentators, Tholuck for example, find in the Bi, now, which 
they translate by hut, the indication of a strong contrast, and 
think that Paul is setting over against Grod's ahstract right, 
expounded in w. 19-21, the real use which He has made of 
it in the history of the Jewidi people : Thou, man, art in 
any case incompetent to dispute Gpd's right ; but what, when 
I shall prove to thee that He has not used it rigorously, and 
that His conduct toward thee is still marked with the most 
wonderful long«su£fering ! But such a contrast would have 
demanded a stronger adversative particle (oKKa, hut) ; and this 
notion of a purely abstract right is rather philosophical than 
religious. Is it not simpler to take w. 19-21 as giving the 
figure, and w. 22-24 the application ? It is evident that the 
figure of f>essds unto duiionowr, ver. 21, finds its corresponding 
expression in vessels of wrath, ver. 22, as the figure of vessels 
unto honour, ver. 21, finds its corresponding term in vessels of 
mercy, rer. 23. It is equally obvious that to the liberty used 

1 B, Vnlg. and aome Hhil omit mm 
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by Ae pother oyer the hiinp of clay which is at his disposal, 
to make of it vessels of different destinations, ver. 21, there 
oonesponds the power of Ood displayed either in the form of 
wrath or in that of grace in w. 22 and 23. It is therefore 
Uie transition from the figure to the application which is indi- 
cated by the Bi, and the particle ought therefore to be trans- 
lated by now. Bnt in the form : Now if, there is at the same 
time contained a gradation. For Paul means thereby that 
God has not even dealt with Israel as the potter with his 
vessel We seek the prindpal proposition on which depends 
the sentence : Ifino, if willing . . ., and we do not find it ; but 
it is easy to understand it from what precedes : '' Wilt thou 
still find fault, O Jew ? wilt thou do what the vessel would 
not dare to do against the potter ? Wilt thou still accuse 
God of being unjustly angry ? '* We shall see afterwards the 
point in the following passage where this understood principal 
proposition finds its logical place. 

Ver. 22 describes God's dealing with the vessels unto dis- 
honour; w. 23 and 24 will describe His dealing with the 
vessels of value. The relation between the participle OiXcov, 
wiUing, and the verb rjueyxev, He emdured, may be explained 
in three ways, expressed each by one or other of the con- 
junctions, whefn», leeaiLse, or ikough. In the first connection 
the meaning would be : " When He had the intention of " . . . 
Instead of striking at once, as He already purposed doing, He 
bore with patience. The relation thus understood is only 
slightly different from that which would be expressed by 
though. The connection expressed by lecarise (de Wette, 
Biick.,and others), would signify that Grod's long-suffering had 
no other end than to bring about an accumulation of wrath ; 
bat would such long-suffering deserve the name ? It is obvious 
from ii 4 and 5 that if the long-suffering produces this painful 
result, this is not the intention of Hun who bears long, but 
the fault of those who abuse His forbearance to harden them- 
selves the more. The true relation is consequently that 
expressed by the conjunction though (Fritz., Philip., Meyer). 
There is, in fact, a natural contrast between the long-suffering 
and the manifestation of wrath, and it is this contrast which is 
expressed by the though. — God's intention in regard to the Jews 
was moving on to the display of His wrath and the manifesta- 
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tia7i of His power. In these expressions there is an evident 
allusion to the saying of Qoi regarding Pharaoh, as just quoted, 
ver. 17; comp. the expressions iviei^aadai rifv opyrpf, to show 
wrath, ver. 22, and hSel^afiat iv col, to show in thee, ver. 17 ; 
TO Bwarov ainov, His power, ver. 22, r^v Bwafi^lv fiov, my 
potoer, ver. 1 7. This because unbelieving Judaism was play- 
ing toward the church, at the date of Paul's writing, exactly the 
same part as Pharaoh formerly played toward Israel themselves. 
As this tyrant sought to crush Israel in its cradle, so Israel 
was endeavouring to crush the church at its first steps in the 
world. And hence God's dealings with Pharaoh must be now 
reproduced in the judgment of IsraeL — The Tnani/estation of 
wrath refers at once to the doom of destruction which was 
already suspended over the head of the nation in general, and 
to the condemnation of all unbelieving Israelites in particular ; 
comp. ii. 5, and the saying of John the Baptist, Matt iii. 10 
and 12. We might refer the manifestation of God's poioer to 
the mighty efficacy of God's Spirit creating a new people in 
Israel &om the day of Pentecost onwards, and thus preparing 
the spiritual Israel, which was to replace the carnal Israel when 
the latter is to be rejected. But it is to vv. 23 and 24 that 
this idea belongs ; and the allusion to the power displayed in 
the destruction of Pharaoh and his army (ver. 17) leads us 
rather to apply this expression to the near destruction of Jeru- 
salem and of the Jewish people by the arm of the Bomans, 
which was to be in this unexampled catastrophe the instru- 
ment of God's wrath and power. — The execution of this 
destruction, long ago determined and clearly announced by 
Jesus Himself, God delayed for forty years ; that is the long- 
suffering of which the apostle here speaks. It seems as if, 
at the very moment when Israel was laying its deicidal arm 
on the person of the Messiah, God should have annihilated it 
by a thunderbolt But, agreeably to the prayer of Him who 
said, "Father, forgive them," a whole period more of long- 
suffering was granted them, and not only of long-suffering, but 
of tender and urgent invitation by the preaching of the apostles. 
Is not Paul then right in characterizing God's dealings with 
Israel by the words : " Though He was already determined to 
... He endured with much long-suffering"? Comp. the 
accumulated expressions of goodness, forbearance, and long- 
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suffering. Chiysostom and de Wette have applied this word 
endwred to God's patience with Pharaoh. This was to make 
a simple allusion the explanation; Paul has finished with 
Pharaoh long ago. According to Meyer, Paul means that God 
put off the judgment of the Jewish people, because as the 
destruction of Jerusalem was to be the signal of the end of 
the world, if God had hastened this event there would have 
remained no more time for the conversion of the Gentiles. 
This idea is bound up with the explanation given by Meyer 
of the that, ver. 23. But it is difficult to suppose that Paul, 
who, according to 1 Thess. iL 16, was expecting the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish people as close at hand, and who yet, 
according to chap, xi., placed the conversion of all Gentile 
nations and the restoration of the Jews before the end of the 
world, could have imagined that all these phases of the great 
drama of humanity were to be accomplished in so brief a time. 
The meaning which we have given presents none of these 
difficulties. — But those Jews to whom Gk)d extends such mar- 
vellous long-suffering are none the less already vessds of wraih 
fitted to destruction. The term: vessels of wrath, signifies, 
according to Lange : *' vessels on which wrath falls," that is 
to say, which He will break in His wrath. But ver. 21 and 
the completely parallel passage, 2 Tim. iL 20, show that the 
point in question is the use, and consequently the corUerUs of 
those vessels. The meaning is therefore : all saturated with 
wrath ; not for the purpose of emptying it on others, like the 
angels who hold the seven vials of divine wrath, Bev. xvL 
(Lange's objection), but to taste all its bitterness themselves. 
— The perfect participle Karri fniafjiAua, prepared, fiJtUd to, has 
given rise to great discussions ; for the apostle does not tell 
us }yy whom this preparing was made. Meyer contends that 
it should be ascribed to God Himself He supports his view 
by the regimen following: to destruction, which indicates a 
judgment of Ood. But we find in ii 4 an authentic explana- 
tion from the apostle himself on this subject If the Jews 
are actually ripe for judgment, he says, it is not the fault of 
God, who has faithfully pointed them to repentance and salva- 
tion ; it is the effect of their own hardening and impenitent 
heart which has changed the treasures of divine grace into 
treasures of wrath heaped on them. What answer does Meyer 
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gnre to this ? He holds that the apostle moves between two 
irreconcilable theories. In chap. iL Panl stood, it is true, at 
the viewpoint of human liberty ; but here he starts from the 
standpoint of absolute divine wilL But is it probable that a 
mind so logical as Paul's should accept such an irreducible 
duality of views? And what seems stranger still is, that 
from ver. 30 of our chapter onwards, and in the whole of 
chap. X., he replaces himself anew at the standpoint of human 
liberty, and reproduces exactly the same explanation as in 
chap. iL ! Finally, while in the following verse he directly 
ascribes to God the preparation of the elect for salvation : 
'^ which He has prepared unto glory,*' he deliberately avoids 
expressing himself thus in speaking of the preparation of the 
Jews for destruction. He here employs, instead of the active 
verb prqpare, with Grod as its subject, the passive participle : 
JUkd to. The understood subject of this action of fitting 
appears not only from ii 4, but more clearly still if possible 
from the passage, 1 Thesa iL 15, 16 : ^the Jews, who both 
killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, and persecuted 
us ; and they please not Gk>d, and are contrary to all men : 
forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that they might be 
saved, to fiU up their sins alway; but wrath is come upon 
them to make an end of them." It thus appears who is tiie 
author of the present ripeness of the Jews for judgment in 
Paul's view. It is not God assuredly who has Himself pre- 
pared vessels which please Him riot, and of which He is in hosts 
to make an end. De Wette even acknowledges that the apostle 
'' avoids saying by whom they have been fitted to destructioiL'' 
— ^The perfect participle used by the apostle denotes a present 
^o^e which has been previously formed in a certam manner; but 
this participle indicates absolutely nothing as to the mode in 
which this state has been produced ; hence the expressions ripe 
or reojdy f&r . . . very well render the thoi^ht contained in this 
term; comp. Luke vL 40. The choice of the verb Karaprt^eiv, 
to arrange perfectly y equip (for example, a vessel^ that it may 
be ready to set sail, see Passow), shows also that the point in 
question is not the beginning of this moral development (which 
would have required the term iroifid^eiy, ver. 23), but its end. 
In using this term, Paul means to designate the resuU of 
the historical development of the people : their present state 
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as being tbat of fM rifeneas for dhine judgmeitt So 
tihis eaLpiemxm lias been liglxtily escplaxned by the Oneok 
Va&ea, QtgL, Calov., Bang., Olab., Ho&n., etc. As to the 
manner in which St Paul -viewed the formation of this state 
of peiditian, we may determine it widi certainty by what he 
baa said in diap. L of the analogous development wrought 
among the Gentiles. 'Fust, they vohmtaiily extinguished the 
light which burned in them by natural revelalion ; then, as a 
puniahment, God gaw them vp to their evil propensities, and 
thereafter evil overflowed like a flood; comp. i 24, 26, and 28. 
The same was the case with Pharaoh ; he began by hardening 
himself when confixmted with the first signs of the divine will ; 
then God hardened him; again he hardened himself; and 
finally, judgment took hold of him. Thus it is always that 
the two factors, the human and the divine, concur in the tragical 
development of such a moral state. As is admirably said by 
Lange : " These two points of view [which are alleged to be con- 
tradictory] fall into one, according to which every development 
in sin is a tissue of transgressions due to human responsibility, 
and of judgments coming from God." It is exactly so with Israel 
The development of their state of perdition begins face to face 
with the Mosaic and prophetic revelations, whose sanctifying 
infliuence they reject; it continues in presence of the appear- 
anoe and work of Jesus Himself; and now it reaches its goal 
with the rejection of the apostolical preaching and the per- 
fidious obstacles raised by Israel against this preaching through- 
out the whole world. After such a history this people deserved 
the judgment of hardening which overtook them (xi 8—10), 
more even than PhaiaolL — Perdition, amiKjena, does not merely 
denote external punishment, the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the dispersion of the people ; it is also the condemnation of the 
wilfully unbelieving Ismelites. It is quite obvious, indeed, 
that this ripeness of the people for condemnation did not pre- 
vent the individnal converai(m of any of ito members, any more 
than the collective entrance of the Gentiles into the kingdom 
of Grod, ver. 27, prevents the unbelief and hardening of indi- 
viduals among them. And this is what explains tiie object 
of Grod's long-evfferirig toward this people even when ripe for 
destruction; He wished to allow all those who might yet 
separate from this mass time to respond to the gospel call 
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(Acts il 40). To the long-suffering of God with the already 
devoted nation, there is added the merciful work whereby 
God draws from within it the foreknown believers to form the 
nucleus of the church (w. 23, 24). 

Yer. 23. Here God is presented to us as the potter, labour- 
ing to form the vessels of honour. — How are we to construe 
the proposition: And that He might make hnovmt The 
most forced construction is that of Ewald, Hofmann, and 
Schott, who find here the principal clause on which depends 
the subordinate : Kow, if God, willing . . . ver. 22. The 
sense would in that case be: ''Ifow, if God, willing to 
show . . ., endured . . ., He also {icat) acted that (&«)." Such 
an ellipsis seems inadmissible. — Calvin, Grotius, Meyer, 
Lange leave nothing to be understood, but make the koX 
XvcL, avd that, directly dependent on the : He efndured, in the 
preceding sentence : " If, willing to show His wrath . . ., 
God endured . . ., and also that "... Here on this view 
would be a second aim in God's long-suffering, added by Paul 
as subsidiary to the first The principal proposition on 
which the if depends would remain understood, as we said in 
the outset ; it would be : '* What can be said ? Canst thou 
find fault?" The meaning is nearly the same as in the 
previous construction ; only the grammatical form is a little 
more flowing. But it is difficult to believe that God*s dealing 
with the vessels of honour should be given as a mere 
appendix, supplementary to His dealing with the vesseb of 
wrath. The two things ought at least to be put on an equal 
footing, as in ver. 21. — ^Beza, Btlckert, and Beyschlag make 
the that dependent on Kan^prurfAeva, fitted to: "Vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction, and also that {km Xvcl) God might 
make known the riches of His grace." But how make the 
idea of the manifestation of grace, which is one of the two 
fundamental ideas of the whole passage, dependent on an 
expression so subordinate as this participle ? — There remains 
only one possible construction, that of some ancients, and of 
Philippi, Beuss, and others, that is, to understand here the d, 
if, of ver. 22, and to make ver. 23 a proposition parallel to 
the preceding : " If willing . . . Grod endured . . . and [if] 
that "... But where, in this case, is the verb dependent 
on this second (/* and parallel to He endured t Either there 
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must be held to be a new ellipsis to be added to that of the 
principal verb, — ^which is very clumsy, — or this verb must be 
found in the ixiSXeaep, He called, of ver. 24. Undoubtedly 
the relative pronoun ov9, wJuym, '* whom He called," seems to 
be opposed to this solution. But we have already seen — and 
it is a turn of expression not unusual in Greek — ^that Paul 
sometimes connects with a dependent proposition a member 
of the sentence which properly belonged to the principal 
proposition ; comp. iii 8, and especially GeL iL 4, 5 : "to whom 
we did not give place," for : " we gave not place to them." It 
is precisely for this reason, no doubt, that he here adds to the 
relative oik, whom, the pronoun v/^^> ^» this apposition 
being, as it were, the last remnant of the regular construction 
which had been abandoned. And why this incorrectness? 
Is it a piece of negligence ? By no means. By this relative 
olh, whom, as well as by the xai, also, added to the verb He 
called, ver. 24, the apostle means to bring out the close bond 
which connects with one another the two acts of preparing 
beforehand, ver. 23, and cattzTig, ver. 24 ; comp. viii. 30, where 
the same relation of ideas is expressed under the same form : 
"Whom He did predestinate, them He also called.** Our 
translation has rendered (ver. 24) this turn of the original as 
exactly as our language permits. 

By the words : to Tnake krunvn the riches of Sis glory, Paul 
alludes to the example of Moses, ver. 15, who had asked Qod 
to show him His glory, exactly as by the expression of ver. 
22 he had reminded his readers of those relative to PharaoL 
These riches of glory are the manifestation of His mercy 
which heaps glory on the vessels of honour, as the manifesta- 
tion of wrath brings down perdition on the vessels that are 
worthless. Glory is here particularly the splendour of divine 
love. — Vessels of mercy: Vessels that are to be filled with 
salvation by mercy. — Which He prepared beforehand, h 
irpo^olfjbace. This expression means more than the reculy or 
filiedfoT of the previous verse; it was God Himself who had 
beforehand prepared eveiything to make those beings the 
objects of His grace. This saying is explained by the 
analogous expressions viiL 29, 30 ; comp. the lepd, beforehand, 
which enters into the composition of the verb, as into that of 
the two verbs viii 29 ; then the relation of the verbs prepared 
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Tiff&tthamJL and caUy widch is the same as tihat between the 
Terbe predaiinaU end colly vex. 30 ; and, finally^ the teal, also, 
hefoie iKoKtae, called, which xeproduoes that of ^iii. 30. 
Jesus ezpressea an idea analogona to this. Matt xxv. 34: 
'' Inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundatLon 
of the world ; " with this differenoe^ that in this saying it is 
the kingdom which is prepared in advance for belieivera^ 
whereas hens it is bdievezs who are so for the kingdom* In 
this term : prepared heforefumd, there are contained the two 
ideas of forektiauiledge (prsTision of fiuth) and predeaHnaticm 
(destination to glory), expounded yiiL 29. Lst ns farther 
ssmark these fonr striking difbrenoes between this ex- 
pression and the corresponding tenn of the preceding Yeiae 
(KarrfpTia-fUud) : 1. The pceposition irp6, brfarehand^ is 
wanting in the participle of rer. 22. 2. There the passive 
form, instead of the active used heia 3. Here the aonst, 
relerring to the eternal act, as in viiL 29, instead of tha 
perfect (ver. 22), which denoted the present fact 4. Here 
the verb eroi/ii^eit^, to prepare, which indicates the beginning 
of the development, instead of that of ver. 21, which indicated 
its result These four difiEerences are not accidental, and 
leave no doubt as to the apostle's view. 

Ver. 24. And those predestined to glory. He has drawn by 
long-suffering, not only from the midst of the lost mass of the 
Jews, but also from among the Grentiles. This was what 
Jesus had declared : " I have yet other sheep which are not of 
this fold" (John x. 16). And this Paul had in view in the 
words : the riches of His glory. While He gleaned amoi^ the 
Jews, He reaped a harvest among the Gentiles, and thus 
earned out, in spite of Jewish pretensions, the free and large 
plan of salvation which He had formed on the sole prevision 
of &itL — ^The tcai, also, reminds us of the relation between 
the eternal decree and the call in tim& — It is thus a new 
people of elect ones, composed of the believing portion of 
the old Israel and of the entire multitude of the* believing 
Gentiles, whom the apostle sees rising to the divine call to 
take the place of that carnal Israel; comp. Luke xiv. 15—24 
and Bev. vii 9 et seq. He cannot but think with a profound 
fsdiing of gratitude that it is by his own ministry this rich 
exerdse of grace is effected ; that he is himself in a way the 
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band of God, tQ fimn out of the mass of the Gentile world 
that multitude of vessels unto honour ! 

Here should be placed Ic^caUy the principel propositLOii, 
which is intenfigftthre, but understood, on which lest the two 
preceding subordinate prqpositLons, beginning with now if, 
ver. 22, and atnd if, Ter. 23 : '^ And if those Jews, alieady 
ripe for perdition, are still home with by God, who holds His 
arm ready to strike them and cast th^u far &am Him, and if 
as to those believers whom He has prepared beforehand He 
does not confine Himself to take them from Israel, but goes 
in search of them to the very ends of the earth . . ., will man- 
kind le eatitUd to find fa/uU with God who thus directs their 
destinies t Will the Jewish people in particular be able to 
reproach God for the way in which He exercises His justice 
on tiiem, seeing they have so justly brought this judgment 
upon them, and for liie use which He at the seme time makes 
of His mercy, cailiog His elect from the whole mass of man* 
kind, without disturbing Himself about the reprobation which 
Israel is pleased to suspend over one whole part of this mass ? 
. . . Yea, Jew, who dost venture to dispute with Gk)d, 
what hast thou to say ! '' And I ask every reader who has 
attentively followed this explanation of the apostle's words, 
what can be said against, this defence of God's dealings ? Do 
not aU the divine perfections concur harmoniously in realizing 
God*s plan, and has not the freedom of man its legitimate 
place in the course of history, in perfect harmony with God's 
sovereign freedom in His acts of grace as w^ as in His 
judgments ? 

The word of God has not therefore be^i made of no effect 
by the fact of the rejection of the Israelitish nation (ver. 6). 
For, 1st, the principle of divine sdection which controlled the 
early destinies of the patriarchal family is only realized anew 
in the distinction between believing Israelites and the carnal 
and rejected mass (w. 6-13). 2d. God, when making choice 
of this people to prepare for the salvation of the world, did 
not abdicate His freedom to reject them on certain conditions, 
and if He came to think this good ; neither did He abdicate 
His liberty of calling other individuals not belonging to this 
people, on certain conditions, and if He came to see good 
reason. And the use which He actually makes of this 
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liberty, in rejecting His obstinately rebellious people while 
sparing them as long as possible, and even after the greatest 
crimes, is not tantamount to the annulling of His word 
(w. 14-24). But, 3d, more remains to be said: this double 
dispensation of the calling of the Gentiles and of the rejection 
of Israel is nothing else than the fvlfilliiig of His very word ; 
for it was announced beforehand. This is what is proved by 
the third part of this discussion, w. 25-29. 

Vv. 25-29. 

And first, w. 25 and 26 : the proclamation by the prophets 
of the calling of the Gentiles; tlien w. 27-29 : that of the 
rejection of the mass of the Jewish people. 

Vv. 25, 26. " As He saith also in Osee, I will caU (hem my 
people, which were not my people; and her beloved, which was not 
beloved. And it shall come to pass, that in the pla>ce where it 
was said v/nto them, Ye are not my people ; there shall they be 
called the children of the living Ghd" — The words as also evi- 
dently refer to the last words of ver. 24 : " but also of the 
Gentiles." To facilitate the exposition of the following quota- 
tion, Hofmann has thought it best to apply this as also to the 
first words of ver. 24: "not of the Jews only." But this 
reference is not in keeping with the apostle's thought; for 
when he really passes to the prophecies relating to Israel, 
ver. 27, he expressly indicates this transition. The difiiculty 
which has driven Hofmann to his view is this : Hosea, in the 
two passages quoted^ ii 23 and i. 10, is certainly speaking of 
the Israelites of the ten tribes scattered in distant lauds, and 
not of Gentiles ; how can the apostle apply them to the latter ? 
St Peter does exactly the same thing (1 Pet u. 10). Hodge 
remarks that the ten tribes having relapsed into idolatry, were 
thus in the same state as the Gentiles, so that what was said 
of the former could equally be applied to the latter. Then he 
cites the feu^t, as Tholuck does, that in Scripture a general 
truth enunciated in regard to a particular class of men is after- 
wards applied to all those whose character and position are 
found to be the same. And, indeed, in the mouth of Grod the 
expressions: " that which is not of my people ;" "her which 
is not beloved ; " "I wiU call them my people . . ., beloved /' 
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express a principle of the divine govenunent which comes into 
play everywhere when circumstances reappear similar to those 
to which they were originally applied This was the case 
with the Gentiles yet more completely, if that is possible, than 
with the inhabitants of Samaria. We shall add, that the exiled 
Israelites being mingled with the Gentiles, and forming one 
homogeneous mass with them, cannot be brought to God 
separately from them. Isa. xlix. 22 represents the Gentiles 
as canying the sons of Israel in their arms and their daughters 
on their shoulders, and consequently as being restored to grace 
along with them. — ^Instead of: I will edU, Hosea simply says : 
/ wiU my to. The meaning is the same; for / will tall 
applies to the neiD name which will be given them (see the 
full context of Hosea). Only by the form / will call, Paul 
alludes to the calling of the Gentiles to salvation. 

Ver. 26. The second saying quoted (Hos. L 10) is attached 
to the preceding as if it followed it immediately in the pro- 
phet More than once in the following chapters we find this 
combination of originally distinct sayings. Some apply the 
expression in Hos^: in the place where, to the land of Samaria, 
in the meaning that God there prowmnced the rejection of the 
people. In that case, Paul, in applying this saying to the 
Gentiles, would have perverted it entirely from its meaning. 
But is it not more natural to apply this word : Uie place where, 
to the strange land where the Jews were long captive, and as 
it were abandoned of Gk>d ? Was it not there God said to 
them by the voice of fact during long ages : ^ Ye are not my 
people '' ? Is it not there that they will begin anew to feel 
the effects of grace when God shall visit them, and recall 
them as weU as the Grentiles, with whom they are at present 
confounded ? 

Vv. 27-29. * Bta Eeaiae crieth concerning Israel, Though 
the nwniber of the children of Israel leas the sand of the sea, the 
remnant ^ [only] shall he saved : for the Lord wHl make a short 
and summary reckoning on the earth :^ and, as Esaias foretold, 
Except Hie Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we had been as 
Sodom, and been made like wnto Oom/nrha.'' — Ae, on the other 

^ K B read ttr»Xu/t/tM instead of MmrmXttftff. 

■ We, along with K A 6» Syi«*, reject after rv9Tif»fn the wotds following : i* 

GODST. M BOM. IL 
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hamd (bat). Pfetnrs object is not merely to contrast Israel 
with the Grentiles, for in that case the words wwoernvng Israel 
would begin the sentence. He wishes at the same time to 
diow how the one prophet comjdetes the other. His meaning 
is this: ** To tiie saying of Hosea regarding the Gentiles there 
is added, to complete the reveUtion of God's plan, the follow- 
ing declaration of Isaiah concerning IsraeL** — ^The expression 
icpdJ^ay cries, indicates the threatening tone of the herald called 
to proclaim thus the judgment of the Sovereign. In this 
relation the preposition inrip, over, might well have its local 
sense : this threat henceforth hangs sver ike head of Israel. — 
The quotation is taken from Isa. x. 22, 23. The article to, 
the, before the word remnajit, characterizes this remnant as a 
thing known ; and, indeed, one of the most frequent notions 
of the Book of Isaiah is that of the holy remnant, which sur- 
vives all the chastisements of Israel, and which, coming forth 
purified from the crucible, becomes^ each time the germ of a 
better future. The T. R. reads tcaraKeifi/jM, which is the term 
used by the LXX. ; we ought probably to read with the Alexs. 
tnroXetfifia, The view of the apostle is not, as Hofmann and 
others think, that this remnant will certainly subsist ; that is 
not the question. In the context, both of Isaiah and of the 
apostle, there is a contrast between tiie innumerable multitude 
ii4dch as it seemed ought to form Jehovah's people and which 
perishes, and the poor remnant which alone remains to enjoy 
the salvation. 

Yer. 28 explains this idea of a saved remnant. This time, 
indeed, judgment will be carried out neither by halves nor 
over a long period. It will be, says Isaiah, a sudden and 
summary execution which wiU fall not upon this or that 
individual, but on the nation as a whole. Such is the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew and of the LXX., though the latter have 
somewhat modified the form of the original Isaiah says 
literally : ** Destruction is resolved on ; it makes righteousness 
overflow; for the Lord works on the earth destruction and 
decree." The LXX. translate : ** The Lord fulfils the sentence; 
He cuts short righteously, because He will execute a summary 
reckoning upon all the eartL" Paul reproduces this second 
form while abridging it ; for it is probable we should prefer 
the shortest reading, that of the oldest Mjj. and of the Peschito 
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(see the note)^ since fbat of the T. R. merely restores the text 
of the LXX. The word X0709 might undoabtedlj signify 
decree ; bnt in conneetkm with the terms iMimber and remnant 
of ver. 27, as well as with the two participles cwreK&v and 
awrffjawp, eeneummaiingi and cutting shorty the word onght 
here to preserve its natural meaning of reckoning : " God will 
this time make His reckoning with Israel by a short and 
summary process." In this threatening the feeling of indig- 
nation prevails. Paul subjoins to it a second saying, ver. 29, 
which rather breathes sadness and compassion; it is taken 
from Isa. i. 9. He no longer quotes it with the word /cpd^ei, 
he cries ; he uses the calmer term irpoelfyrf/cev, he said before. 
Some expositors explain this preposition irpo, before, contained 
in the verb, by the circumstance that in the Book of Isaiah 
this passi^ occurs before that which had just been quoted, 
w. 27 and 28. This meaning is puerile ; for the position has 
no importance. Paul wishes to bring out the idea that the 
prophetical mouth of Isaiah having once declared the fact, it 
must be expected that one day or other it would be realized. 
The meaning of this saying is, that without a quite peculiar 
exercise of grace on the part of the Lord, the destruction 
announced w. 27 and 28 would have been more radical still, 
as radical as that which overtook tiie cities of the plain, of 
which there remained not the slightest vestige. — ^irep/Ms, a 
germ, a shoot ; this word expresses the same idea as vtto- 
Xeififia, the remnant, ver. 27. But, as is well said by Lange, 
it adds to it the idea of the glorious future which is to spring 
from that remnant. — Instead of saying : we should have been 
made like to, Paul says, with the LXX., made like as, thus 
heaping up two forms of comparison, so as to express the most 
absolute asshnilation. Such would have been the course of 
justice ; and if Israel will find fault, they have only one thing 
for which to blame God, that is, for not having annihilated 
them utterly. 

Ko, certainly ; by concluding a special covenant with Israel, 
God had not abdicated the right of judging them, and 
alienated His liberty in respect of them and of the rest of 
mankind. His promise had never had this bearing, and the 
rejection of Israel does it no violence. But thus far the 
problem had been treated only from the formal point of view ; 
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the question had been only as to God's right. The apostle 
now enters upon the matter involved. The right being 
established, it remains to examine what use God has made of 
it This is the subject treated by the apostle in the following 
passage, which extends from ver. 30 to the end of chap. x« 

TWENTY-SECOND PASSAGE (IX. 80-X. 21). 
Israel the Cause of their own Ite/ection. 

Vv. 30-33. 

In w. 30-33 the apostle gives summarily the solution of 
the problem ; then he developes it in chap. x. 

Yv. 30, 31. '' What shall we say then t That the Gentiles, 
which foUotoed not after righteousness, have obtained rightecus- 
ness, hut the rigJUeousness which is of faith ; and thai Israd, 
which foUowed after the law of righteousness, hath not attained 
to the law of righteousness"^ — ^The question: What shall we say 
then t has in the present case peculiar gravity : '* The explana- 
tion of the fact not being found by saying, God has annulled 
His word ; what, then, is the solution of the enigma ? " Thus, 
after setting aside the false solution, Paul invites his reader to 
seek with him the true one; and this solution he expresses in 
ver. 31 in a declaration of painful solemnity, after prefacing 
it in ver. 30 with a saying relating to the lot of the Gentiles. 
While the latter have obtained what they sought not, the 
Jews have missed what they sought ; the most poignant irony 
in the whole of history. Some expositors have thought that 
the proposition which follows the question, What shall we say 
then f was not the answer to the question, but a second ques- 
tion explanatory of the first We must then prolong the 
interrogation to the end of ver. 3 1. But what do we find 
there ? Instead of an answer, a new question, Star I, where- 
fore t This construction is clearly impossible. It is the 
same with the attempt of Schott, who makes a single question 
of the whole sentence from the ri oiv to Bucomo'vpiiv (the 
second) : What shall we say then of the fact that the Grentiles 

^ The word hMmt^vtns, which is here read by the T. B., ia foand in F K L P, 
Syr. ; it is omitted in K A B D £ G. 
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have obtained . . • ? and who finds the answer to this question 
in the last words of the verse : '' but the righteousness of faith ! " 
— ^The solution given by the apostle may be thus expressed : 
^ That, whereas the Gentiles have obtained . • ., Israel, on the 
contrary, has failed " . . . — *'E0vrj, without article : Gentiles, 
beings having this characteristic. The subjective negative fi'q 
might be rendered: "toithaut their seeking." — Auccuoavpfiv, 
without article, a rigJUeoumiess, It is a mistake to give to 
this word here, as Meyer does, the moral sense of heirless; 
for it could not be said of the Greeks that they did not often 
aspire after a high morality. What they never sought was 
righteotiSTiess, in the religious sense of the word, justification. 
The idea which they formed of sin as a simple error, and of 
the Deity as not looking very narrowly at human actions, did 
not lead them to the pursuit of righteousness in this sense. 
And yet they obtained it, precisely because they were exempt 
from the false pretensions which barred access to it in the 
case of the Jews. They were like the man of whom Jesus 
speaks, who, crossing a field, discovers a treasure in it which 
he was not seeking, and without hesitating makes sure of its 
possession. The verb KariXa/Sev, literally, put the hand on, 
suits this mode of acquisition. It must, however, be further 
explained how the matter could transpire in this way ; hence 
the last words : *' but the righteousness which is of faith." 
The Be, hU, is explicative (as in iii 22): '* but the righteous- 
ness thus obtained could, of course, only be a righteousness of 
faith." 

Yer. 31. The lot of the Gentiles presents a contrast fitted 
to bring out more clearly the tragical character of that of 
Israel This people, which alone followed the law of right- 
eousness, is precisely the one which has not succeeded in 
reaching it Some (Chrys., Calv., Beng., eta) have stumbled 
at this expression, the law of righteousness, and have trans- 
lated it as if it were (he righteotisness of the law. They have 
not understood the apostie's expi^ession. What Israel sought 
was not so much righteousness itself in its moral essence, as 
the law in all the detail of its external and manifold observ- 
ances. The expression is therefore chosen deliberately, " to 
remind the reader,'' as Holsten well says, '' of the weakness of 
the religious conscience of Israel, which was ever seeking an 
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external standard." If the Jews in general had been aen- 
ouflly preoccupied, like young Saul, with true xnoal righteoua- 
nesB, the law thus applied would have become to them what 
it was in its destination, tihe schoolmaster to bring them to 
Christ (6aL iii 23, 24). But seeking only the letter, they 
neglected the spirit Levitical preschption8» niinutue aboid; 
Sabbaths and meats, fastings, tithes, washings of hands, of 
bodies, of furniture, etc., such were their sole pursuits. The 
object of their labour was thus really ths law, from whieh 
righteoiLsness should have proceeded, and not righteousness 
itself as the true contents of the law. Therein there was a 
profound moral aberration which led them to the refusal of 
true righteousness when it was presented to them in the 
person of the Messiah. — ^By designating true righteousness in 
the same sentence by the same expression, the law ofrighteotis- 
ness, the apostle wishes by the identity of terms to exhibit 
the contrast in the things : pursuing the shadow, they missed 
the reality. — The term law is taken the second time in that 
more general sense in which we have found it so often used 
in our Epistle (iiL 27, vii. 21 and 25, viiL 2) : a certain 
mode of being, fitted to determine the wilL The reference is 
to the true mode of justification. — The strongly supported 
reading which rejects the word hiKOAoawq^, of righteousness, 
would signify: "they have not attained to the law!' But 
what would that mean ? They have not attained to the ful- 
filment of the law ? The expression : '* attain to the law," 
would be very strange taken in this sense. Or would it 
apply, as some have thought, to the law of the gospel ? But 
where is the gospel thus called nakedly the lawt This 
reading is therefore inadmissible, as Meyer himself acknow- 
ledges, notwithstandiug his habitual predilection for the Alex- 
andrine text, and in opposition to the opinion of Tiscbendoif. 
Vv. 32, 33. " Wherefore? Because [seeking] not hg faith, 
htU as it were by works} they stumbled^ at ihe stumbUfig-^tone ; 
us it is written. Behold, I lay in Sion a sturnbling-stone arid rock 
of offence: and he* who believeth on Him shall not be ashamed^ 
— The apostle has just declared (ver. 30) the moral fact which 

> T. B. TMds nfuy after ifytf, with I) E K L P, Syr. 

* T. K. reads ymf after «^p«ri«#i|rM, with £ K L P, Syr. 

* T. R. nads wmt after jmu, with K L P. 
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is the real cause of Isxael's lejectkn, and he now asks how 
this fact oould have come about The question^ wherefore i 
does not signify for whaJt end (ek rC) ? but on aeoowni of 
what (BiiL tI) 1 li, with the T. B« and some Byz. Mjj.^ we 
lead fdp, for, with ihey stumbled^ this verb necessarily b^ins 
a new proposition^ and a finite verb must be understood with 
the conjunction heotLUse : '* because they sought, not by faith, 
but as it were by works.'' But this reading seems too slenderly 
supported to be admissible^ and it is difficult to extract from 
it a rational meaning ; for the act of stvmilwg is rather the 
effect than the caiiae, or than the proof of seeking in a false 
way. It would require, consequently, to be, '' they stumbled 
therefore^ If, with the most numerous and important docu- 
ments, we reject the for, two possible constructions remain : 
Either the whole may be taken as a single proposition (see 
the translation) ; the two regimens : Tu^t tyfaiih and as it were 
hf works, depend in this case on they stumbled, the participle 
seeking being understood; this construction is somewhat 
analogous to that of ver. 11. The meaning is excellent 
'' Wherefore did they not find true righteousness ? Because, 
seeking it in the way of works, they ended in stumbling against 
the stumbling-stone, the Messiah who brought to them true 
righteousness, that of faitL" Or it is possible, even without 
the for, to find here two propositions, as is done by most com- 
mentators ; the first : *' Because they sought not in the way of 
fELith, but in that of works ; " the second, whicli would follow 
by way of asyndeton, and which would require to be regarded 
as pronounced with emotion : ** Yea ; they stumbled " . . . ! 
But what prevents us &om adopting this last construction is, 
that the idea of stwmlling thus comes on us too abruptly. It 
would require a teal ovrm^, amd so, to establish the relation 
betwe^i the two acts of seeking in the fsdse way and stumbling. 
We hold, therefore, by the preceding construction. — ^Paul can 
with good reason make it a charge against the Jewi that they 
have not sought righteousness in the way of faith ; for he had 
shown (chap, iv.) by the example of Abraham that this way 
was already marked out in the 0. T. ; comp. also the saying 
of Habakkuk quoted (L 17), and that of Isaiah about to be 
referred to (ver. 83), etc. Every day the exp^ences made 
under the law should have brought the serious Jew to the 
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feet of Jehovah in the way of repentance and Mth to obtain 
pardon and help (see the Psalms). And following this couise, 
they would have avoided stumbling at the Messianic righteous- 
ness ; they would, on the contrary, have grasped it greedily, 
as was done by the tiite of the people. The as it were, added 
to the regimen ly works, signifies quite naturally : '' As if it 
were possible to find righteousness by this means." Meyer 
explains it somewhat differently. " To seek righteousness by 
a process such cls that of works." But the first meaning 
much better describes the contrast between the real and the 
imaginary means. — ^The complement vo^jlov, of the law, in the 
T. R is omitted by the Alexs. and the Greco-Latins ; it adds 
nothing to the idea. Seeking in this false way, they have 
ended by stumbling on the stone which made them falL 
This stone was Jesus, who brought them a righteousness 
acquired by Himself and offered only to faitL The figure of 
stuvibling is in keeping with all those that precede : follow 
after, attain to, recuA (obtain). In their foolish course, Israel 
thought they were advancing on a clear path, and lo! all 
at once there was found on this way an obstacle upon which 
they were broken. And this obstacle was the very Messiah 
whom they had so long invoked in all their prayers ! But 
even this result was foretold. 

Yer. 33. Paul combines in this quotation Isa. xxvii. 16 
and viiL 14, and that in such a way that he borrows the first 
and last words of his quotation from the former of these 
passages, and those of the middle from the latter. It is hard 
to conceive how a great number of commentators can apply 
the saying of Isaiah, xxviii 16 : '' Behold, I lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, a tried stone "... etc., to the theocracy 
itself (see Meyer). The theocracy is the edifice which is 
raised in Zion ; how should it be its foundation ? According 
to viii 14, the foundation is Jehovah; and it is on this stone 
that the unbelieving Israel of both kingdoms stumble, while 
on this rock he that believes takes refuge. In chap. xxviiL 
the figure is somewhat modified ; for Jehovah is no longer the 
foundation ; it *is He who lays it The foundation here is 
therefore Jehovah in His final manifestation, the Messiah. 
We thus understand why Paul has combined the two passages 
80 closely ; the one explains the other. It is in the sense 
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which we have just established that the same figure is applied 
to Christ, Luke iL 34, zx. 17, 18 ; 1 Pet. ii 4 (comp. Bible 
annotSe on the two passages of Isaiah, quoted by the apostle). 
The terms stone, rock, express the notion of consistency. We 
break ourselves struggling against the Messiah, rather than 
break Him. — The two words 'irpoa-KOfjLfM and o-KavBaT^v, 
stumiling and scandal, are not wholly sjmonymous. The 
former denotes the shock, the latter the fall resisting from it ; 
and so the former, the moral conflict between Israel and the 
Messiah, and the latter, the people's unbelief. The first figure 
applies, therefore, to all the false judgments passed by the 
Jews on the conduct of Jesus — ^His healings on the Sabbath, 
His alleged contempt of the law. His blasphemies, etc. ; the 
second, to the rejection of the Messiah, and, in His person, of 
Jehovah Himself. — ^The adj. ira^, every one, which the T. E. 
adds to the word he who helieveth, is omitted by the Alexs. and 
the Greco-Latins, and also by the Peschito. The context also 
condemns it The point to be brought out here is not that 
whosoever believeth is saved, but : that it is eviough to believe 
in order to be so. The word every one (which is not in Isaiah) 
has been imported from x 11, where, as we shall see, it is in 
its place. — The Hebrew verb, which the LXX. have translated 
by : shall not he confounded, strictly signifies : shall 7U>t Tnake 
haste (flee away), which gives the same meaning. There is no 
need, therefore, to hold, with several critics, a difference of 
reading in the Hebrew text (jahisch toTjakisch). 

Oeneral considerations on chap, ix — Though we have not 
reached the end of the passage beginning with ver. 30, the 
essential thought being already expressed in w. 30-33, we may 
from this point cast a glance backwards at chap. ix. taken as a 
whola — ^Three principal views as to the meaning of this chapter 
find expression in the numerous commentaries to which it has 
given rise : — 

1. Some think they can carry up the thought of Paul to com- 
plete logical imity , by maintaining that it boldly excludes human 
ireedom, and makes all things proceed from one single factor, 
the sovereign will of God. Some of these are so sure of their 
view, that one of them, a Strasburg professor, wrote most lately : 
" As to determinism, it would be to carry water to the Bbine, 
to seek to prove that this point of view is that of St. Paul" ^ 

1 M. Adolphe Exanss, LUeraJtwr-ZeiU iii. IS. 
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2. Others think that the apostle expounds the two points 
of view side "by side with one another, — that of absolute 
predestination, to which speculative reflection leads, and 
that of human freedom, which experience teaches, — ^without 
troubling himself to reconcile them logically. This opinion 
is perhaps the most wide-spread among tiieologians at the 
present hour. 

3. Finallj, a third class tiiink that in Paul^ view the &ct of 
human freedom harmonizes logically with the principle of divine 
predestination, and think they can find in his very exposition 
the elements necessary to harmonize the two points of view. 
Let us pass under review each of these opinions. 

I. In the fiist, we immediately distinguish three groups. In 
Hie first place : the particularigHe predestinarians, who, whe&er 
in the salvation of some or in the perdition of others, see 
only the effect of the divine decree. Such, essentially, are St 
Augustine, the Beformers, the theologians of Dort, and the 
churches which have preserved this type of doctrine down to our 
day, whether pushing the consequence the length of ascribing 
ihe fall itself and sin to the divine will (supralapsarians), like 
Zwingle, who goes so far as to say, in speaking of Esau : ''quem 
divina providaitia creavit ut viveiet aigue impie viveret " (see 
Th. p. 500); or whether they stop half way, and, while 
ascribing the fall to human freedom, make the divine decree of 
human election bear solely on those among lost men whom God 
is pleased to save {infralapsariobni), — But, firsts it is foigotten 
that the apostle does not think for a moment of speculating in 
a general way on the relation between human freedom and 
divine sovereignty, and that he is occupied solely with showing 
the harmony between the particular tBct of the rejection of the 
Jews and the promises relating to their election. Then it 
would be impossible, if he really held this point of view, to 
acquit him of the charge of self-contradiction in all those say- 
ings of his which assume — 1st Man*s entire freedom in the 
acceptance or rejection of salvation (iL 4, 6-10, vi 12, 13) ; 
2d. The possibility of one converted falling from the state of 
grace through want of vigilance or &athfulne8s(viii 13; 1 Got: 
X. 1-12 ; Gal. v. 4 ; Col. L 23, a passage where he says expressly : 
*'if at least ye persevere "). Gomp. also the words of Jesus 
Himself, John v. 40 : " But ye will not come to me ;" Matt 
xxiii 37 : '' How often would I . . • but ye woidd not'' finally, 
throughout the whole chapter which immediately follows, as 
well as in the four verses we have just expounded, w. 30-^, 
the decree of the rejection of the Jews is explained, not by the 
impenetrable mystery of the divine will, but by the haa^ity 
tenacity with which the Jews, notwithstanding all God's 
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wamingBy alGected to establish their own lighteoasneBB and 
perpetuate their purely temporary prerogative. 

In this first dass we meet, in the second place, with the 
gronp of the kUittidinarian determinids, who seek to correct 
&e harshness of the predestinaiian point of depaxtnre by the 
width of the point reached ; the final goal, indeed, accozding to 
them, is univenal advatiorL The world is a theatre on which 
there is in reality but one actor, God, who plays the entire 
mece, but by means of a series of personages who act under 
His impulse as simple automata. If some have bad parts to 
play, they hare not to blame or complain of themselves for 
that ; for their culpability is only apparent, and . . . the issue 
will be happy for them. All's well that ends welL Such is 
the view of Schleiermacher and his school ; it is that to which 
Farrar has just given his adherence in his great work on St. 
FauL^ — ^But how are we to reconcile this dockine of universal 
salvation, I do not say only with declarations such as those of 
Jesus, Hatt xii 23 (" neither in this world nor in the world to 
come "), zxvi. 24 C it were better for that man that he had 
never been bom "), Mark ix. 43-48, but also with the sayings 
of Paul himself, 2 Thess. i. 9 ; Bom. viii. 13 ? These declara- 
tions, indeed, seem incompatible with the idea of a universal 
final salvation. Neither does this idea seem to us to arise from 
the sayings of the apostle here and there whence it is thought 
possible to deduce it, such as 1 Cor. xv. 22 Q' in Christ all made 
alive'') and 28 ("God all in all"); for these passages refer 
only to the devd-opment of the work of salvation in believers. 
It is impossible to allow that a system according to which sin 
would be the act of God Himself, remorse an illusion arising 
from our limited and subjective viewpoint, and the whole con- 
flict, so serious as it is between guilty man and God, a simple 
apparent embroilment with the view of procuring to us in the 
end the UveUest sensation of re-estabUshed harmony,— entered 
for a single moment the mind of the apostle. 

We may say as much of the third form in which this deter- 
minist pdjit of view presents itself, that o{ pantheistic dbiorptiofk 

1 J%e Uft mnd Work qf BL Paul, toL iL p. 241 et seq. After saying tliat 
8L Paul does aot recoil before the apparent eontnidiction of an eteraal paxadox, 
—which would anppoee that he allows the jnxtapoiitiaB. of two oontradictay 
points of Tiewy— tibk writer aaives defimtiTe]^ at tho aolntion of Bchkier- 
machec The r^ectien of some only serves to pave the way which leads to 
nniversal restoration. God wills the salvation of aU. The duality of election 
resolves itself into a council of grace whicli embraces all men. Hnman sin is no 
more ngudtd except as a transitoiy step (a manunt) leading to this absolnta 
end : God all in alL Such are the idoas enunciated by Fairar, particularly In 
pp.t45«nd24S 
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No one will ever succeed in explaining the words of the apostle 
by such a formula. Paul emphasizes too forcibly the value and 
permanence of personality, as well as the moral responsibility 
of man ; and it must not be forgotten that if he says : ** Gk)d 
shall be all," he adds : in aU. — In none of these three forms, 
therefore, can the system which makes eveiything, even evil, 
proceed from divine causality, be ascribed to rauL 

II. Must we take refuge in the idea of an internal contra- 
diction attaching to the apostle's mode of view, whether this 
contradiction be regarded as a logical inconsequence attributable 
to the weakness of his mind (so Beiche and Fritzsche, who go 
so far as to deplore that the apostle *' was not at the school of 
Aristotle rather than that of Gamaliel ") ; or with Meyer, Beuss, 
and a host of others, the problem be regarded as insoluble in 
its very nature, and in consequence of the limits of the human 
mind ; so that, as Meyer says, whenever we place ourselves at 
one of the two points of view, it is impossible to expound it 
without expressing ourselves in such a way as to deny the 
other, as has happened to Paul in this chapter ? — ^We think 
that in the former case the most striking character of St Paul's 
mind is mistaken, his logical power, which does not allow him 
to stop short in the study of a question till he has thoroughly 
completed its elucidation. This characteristic we have seen 
throughout the whole of our Epistle. As to Meyer^s point of 
view, if Paul had really thought thus, he would not have failed, 
in view of this insoluble difficulty, to stop at least once in the 
course of his exposition to exclaim, after the fashion of Calvin : 
Mysterium hornbile I 

III. It is therefore certain that the apostle was not without 
a glimpse of the real solution of the apparent contradiction on 
which he was bordering throughout this whole passage. Was 
this solution, then, that which has been proposed by Julius 
MiQler in his Siimdenkhre, and which is found in several 
critics, according to which Paul in chap. ix. explains the con- 
duct of God from a purely abstract point of view, saying what 
God has the right to do, speaking absolutely, but what He does 
not do in reality ? It is difficult to believe that the apostle 
would have thus isolated the abstract right from its historical 
execution, and we have seen in ver. 21 et seq. that Paul directly 
applies to the concrete case the view of right expounded in the 
instance of the potter. — Must we prefer the solution defended 
by Beyschlag in the wake of many other critics, according to 
which the question here relates solely to groups of men, and to 
those groups of men solely as to the providential part assigned 
them in the general course of God's kingdom ; but not to the 
lot of individuals, and much less still as to the matter of their 
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final salvation ? That it is so in legard to Esau and Jacob, 
does not seem to ns open to doubt, since in those cases -we have 
to do with national dispensations in the course of the prepara- 
tory economy. But it seems to me impossible to apply this 
solution to the essential point treated in the. chapter, the rejec- 
tion of the Jews and the calling of the GrentQes. For among 
those rejected Jews, Paul proves an election of redeemed ones, 
who are certainly so, in virtue of their individual faith ; and 
among those Gentile nations who are called, he is very far from 
thinkmg there are none but saved individuals; so that the 
vessds of wrath are not the Jewish nation as such, but the 
individual unbelievers in the nation; and the vessels of mercy 
are not the Gentile peoples as such, but the individual believers 
among them. The point in question therefore is, the lot of 
individual Jews or Gentiles. When Paul says : '' fitted to 
destruction " and " prepared imto glory," he is evidently think- 
ing not only of a momentary rejection or acceptance, but of the 
final condemnation and salvation of those individuals. What 
is promised as to the final conversion of Israel has nothing to 
do with this question. — ^Neither can we adopt the attempt of 
Weiss to apply the right of God, expounded in chap, ix., solely 
to the competency belonging to Grod of fixing the conditions to- 
which He chooses to attach the gift of His grace. The apostle's 
view evidently goes further ; the cases of Moses and Pharaoh, 
with the expi'essions to show grace and to harden, indicate not 
simple conditions on which the event may take place, but a 
real action on God's part to produce it — A multitude of exposi- 
tors, Origen, Chrysostom, the Arminians, several modems, such 
as Tholuck, etc., have endeavoured to find a formula whereby 
to combine the action of man's moral freedom (evidently 
assumed in vv. 30-33) with the divine predestination taught in 
the rest of the chapter. Without being able to say that they 
have entirely succeeded in showing the harmony between the 
two terms, we are convinced that it is only in this way that the 
true thought of the apostle can be explained ; and placing our- 
selves at this viewpoint, we submit to the reader the following 
considerations, already partly indicated in the course of the 
exegesis: — 

1. And first of aU, the problem discussed by the apostle is 
not the speculative question of the relation between God's 
sovereign decree and man's free responsibility. This question 
appears indeed in the backgroimd ol the discussion, but it is 
not its theme. This is simply and solely the fact of the 
rejection of Israel, the elect people ; a fact proved in particular 
by the preamble ix. 1-5, and the w. 80-33, introduced as a 
conclusion from what precedes by the words : '* What shall we 
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say then! " We ^otild not therefore seek bere a theory of St. 
Paul, either regarding the divme decrees or human freedom ; 
he will not touch tMs great question, except in so far as it 
enters into the solution of the problem proposed. 

2. We must beware of confounding liberty and arbitrariness 
on the part of God, and aptUvde and merit on the part of man. 
To begin with this second distinction, the free acceptance of any 
divine favour whatever, and of salvation in general, is an apti- 
rude to receive and possess the gift of God, but does not at all 
constitute a merit conferring on man the right to claim it. We 
have already said : How can faith be a merit, that which in its 
essence is precisely the renimciation of all merit ? This dis- 
tinction once established, the other is easily explained. Face 
to face with human merit, God would no longer be free, and this 
is really all that Paul wishes to teach in our chapter. For his 
one concern is to destroy the false conclusion drawn by Israel 
from their special election, their law, their circumcision, their 
ceremonial works, their monotheism, their moral superiority. 
These were in their eyes so many bonds by which God was 
pledged to them beyond recall God had no more the right to 
Le Himself from the union once contracted with them, on anj 
condition whatever. The apostle repels every obligation on 
God's part, and from this point of view he now vindicates the 
fulness of divine liberty. But he does not dream of teaching 
thereby divine wrbitrarvfvess. He does not mean for a moment 
that without rhyme or reason Grod resolved to divorce Himself 
from His people, and to contract alliance with the Gentiles. If 
God breaks with Israel, it is because they have obstinately 
refused to follow Him in the way which He wished the develop- 
ment of His kingdom henceforth to take (see the demonstration 
in chap. x.). If He now welcomes the Gentiles, it is because 
they enter with eagerness and confidence on the way which is 
opened to them by His mercy. There m thus no caprice on 
Gk)d's part in this double dispensation. God simply uses His 
liberty, but in accordance with the standard arising from His 
love^ holiness, and wisdom. No anterior dection can hinder 
Him either from showing grace to the man who was not em- 
braced in it at the first, but whom He finds disposed to cast 
himself humbly on His favour ; or to reject aod harden the man 
to whom He was united, but who claims to set himself up 
proudly in opposition to the progress of His work. A free 
initiative on God's part in all things, but without a shadow of 
arbitrariness — such is the aposUe's view. It is that of true 
monotheism. 

3. As to the speculative question of the relation between 
God's eternal plan and the freedom of human determinations, 
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it seems to me probable that Paid resolined it, so far as he was 
himself concerned, by means of the &ct afSimed hj him, of 
divine farekriowledge. He himself puts ns on this way, viii 29, 
30, by making foreknowledge the basis of predestination. As 
a general, who is in foil acquaintance with the plans of cam- 
paign adopted by the opposing general, would organize his own 
in keeping with this certam prevision, and would find means of 
turning all the marches and counter-marches of his adversary 
to the success of Ids designs ; so Grod, after fixing the supreme 
end, employs the free human actions, which He contemplates 
from the depths of His eternity, as factors to which He assigns 
a part, and which He makes so many means in the realization 
of His eternal design. Undoubtedly Paul did not think here 
of resolving the speculative question, for that did not enter into 
his task as an apostle ; but his treatment furnishes us by the 
way with the necessary elements to convince us that if he had 
meant to do so, it would have been in this direction he would 
have guided our thoughts. 

What are we to conclude from all this ? That the apostle in 
this chapter, far from vindicating, as is ordinarily thought, the 
rights of divine election over against human freedom, vindi- 
cates, on the contraiy, the rights of Qoi's freedom in regard 
to His own election relating to Israel. His decree does not 
bind Him, as an external law imposed on His will would. 
He remains sovereignly free to direct His mode of acting at 
every moment according to th^ moral conditions which He 
meets with in humanity, showing grace when He finds good, 
even to men who were not in His covenant, rejecting when 
He finds good even men who were embraced in the circle 
which formed the object of His election. St. Paul did not 
therefore think of contending in behalf of divine sovereignty 
against human freedom; he contended for God's freedom in 
opposition to the chains which men sought to lay on Him in 
the name of their own election. We have here a treatise not 
JWy but offainst unconditional election. 

Chap. X. 1-4. 

The apostle has sunmaudly enunciated the real solution 
of the enigma in w. 30-33. The proud claim of the people 
to uphold their own righteousness caused them to stumble 
at the true righteousness, that of faith, which God offered 
them in the person of the Messiah. Chap. x. developes and 
establishes this solution of the problem. Notwithstanding 
their religious zeal, the Israelitish nation^ blinded by their 
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self-righteousness, did not understand that the end of the legal 
dispensation must be the consequence of the coming of the 
Messiah (vv. 1—4) ; because He came to inaugurate a wholly 
new order of things, the characteristics of which were opposed 
to those of the legal system : 1st. The complete freeness of 
salvation (w. 5-11); 2d. The universality of this free 
salvation (vv. 12-21). 

In the act of unveiling the spiritual ignorance of the elect 
people, which forced God to separate from them for a time, 
Paul is seized with an emotion not less lively than that 
which he had felt when beginning to treat this whole matter 
(ix 1 et seq.), and he interrupts himself to give vent to the 
feelings of his souL 

Vv. 1, 2. '^Brethren, my heart's good pleasure and the 
prayer ^ I address to God for them * are for tJieir salvation} 
For I hear them record that they have a zeal of God, hul not 
according to knowledge^ — The emotion with which the 
apostle's heart is filled betrays itself in the asyndeton 
between ver. 33 and ver. 1. By the word Irethren, he joins 
his readers with him in that outburst of feeling to which 
he is about to give utterance. — The word ^toxlay good 
pleasure, complacency of heart, has been taken by many in 
the sense of wish ; thus to make the term run parallel with 
the following : my prayer. But it is not necessaiy to give 
it this meaning, of which no example can be quoted. The 
apostle means that it is to this thought of Israel's salvation 
the r^ard of his heart rises with constant complacency ; that 
therein, as it were, is found the ideal of his heart To this 
idea there attaches quite naturally that of the prayer by 
which he asks the realization of the ideal. The three 
variants presented by the T. B. (indicated in the note) should 
be set aside. The two last arise no doubt from the circum- 
stance that with this passage there began a public lesson, 
which made it necessary to complete the proposition. — ^The 
regimen xnrkp ain&v, for them, might depend on the verb is, 

^ The n which the T. R. places hefore hnen is read only in E L and the 
Hnn. 

' Instead of vxif tw Ufmnx, which the T. R. xeads with K L and Hnn., all 
the others read imtc^ «vt«#». 

> Erri of the T. R. is only read in £ L P and Mnn. ; omitted in all the 
rest 
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or rather are, understood : my good pleasure and mj prayer 
are in their interest ; and this idea of interest, contained in 
the prep, \nrip, would be afterwards determined by the 
apposition eU a-arrjpiav: ''are in their interest, that is to 
say, for their salvation." But why add this explanation, 
which seems superfluous ? Is it not better to make the 
regimen for them, as well as the preceding one to God, 
dependent on the word prayer, which has an active and 
verbal meaning, and to make ek trarrjpiav, to salvation, the 
regimen of the whole proposition : *' My good pleasure . . . 
and my prayer for them (on their account) tend to their 
salvation " ? It was a matter of course that Paul prayed on 
account of Israel; but did he pray for their chastisement 
or their salvation? That was the question which might 
have been asked. — Bengel here observes, " that Paul would 
not have prayed for the Jews if they had been absolutely 
reprobate." And this remark is quoted by some with 
approbation. I do not think it accurate, for an absolute 
reprobation might indeed overtake unbelieving individuals 
of Paul's time, without its being possible to conclude there- 
from to the eternal rejection of the people. Even in this 
case, therefore, Paul could pray for their future conversion. 

Ver. 2. In this verse Paul justifies his so lively interest 
in the lot of the Jews, expressed in ver. 1. What has not 
been done, what has not been suffered, by those Jews devoted 
to the cause of God, under successive Gentile powers ? Not- 
withstanding the most frightful persecutions, have they not 
succeeded in maintaining their monotheistic worship for ages 
in all its purity ? And at that very time what an admirable 
attachment did they show to the ceremonies of their worship 
and the adoration of Jehovah! When Paul says iJLaprvp&, 
I hear them witness, he seems to be alluding to his conduct 
of other days, and to say : I know something of it, of that 
zeal! — Unhappily this impulse is not guided according to 
the standard (Kara) of a just knowledge, of a real discernment 
of things. And it is this want of understanding which has 
spoiled the effects of this admirable zeal. He does not iise 
the word ^vShti^, knowledge (in the ordinary sense of the word), 
for the Jews certainly do not lack religious knowledge. The 
compoimd term iirlyvaxri% which he employs here, rather 
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dgnifies discemmeTU, that understanding which pnts its finger 
on the true nature of the thing. They have failed to discern 
the true meaning and the true scope of the legal dispensation ; 
they are ardently attached to all its particular rites, bat they 
have not grasped their moral end. 

Vv. 3, 4. " Far they heing ignorant of GocCs riffkteoumess, 
and seeking to eataUiA their own righteousnese} have not sub- 
mitted themselves unto the righteotisness of Ood. For Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that helieveth!* 
— ^These verses are meant to explain the terrible misunder- 
standing which weighed on the mind of Israel, and which now 
brings about the separation between God and His people. 
Not understanding that it was from Ood their righteousness 
was to come, Israel were led to maintain their legal dispensa- 
tion at any cost, and to mistakft the limit which God had 
purposed to assign it — ^The term arfvooShnei, not kjiowing, is 
directly related to the preceding expression : not according to 
knowledge. Under the discipline of the law, the discernment 
of true righteousness, that which God grants to faitili, should 
have been formed in them. For, on the one hand, the con- 
scientious effort to observe the law would have brought them 
to feel their weakness (comp. chap. viL); and, on the other, the 
profound study of the Scriptures would have taught them, by 
the example of Abraham (Gen. xv. 5) and by sundry pro- 
phetic declarations (Isa. L 8, 9 ; Hab. ii. 4), that '' righteous- 
ness and strength come from the Lord." But through not 
using the law in this spirit of sincerity and humility, they 
proved xmfit to imderstand the final revelation; and their 
mind, carried in a false direction, stumbled at the divine truth 
manifested in the appearing of the Messiah (ver. 32). Several 
commentators understand aryvoowre^ in a very forcible sense : 
mistaking, Meyer insists on retaining the natural sense : not 
knowing. This latter sense may suffice, indeed, provided it be 
not forgotten that in this case, as in many others, the want of 
knowing is the result of previous unfaithfulnesBes ; oomp. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 38 and Acts xvii 80. — ^Though we did not know from 
the first part of the Epistle the meaning of the term : righteotis- 
ness of Cfod, it would appear clearly here from the contrasted 
expression : tJieir own rigJUeooisness. The latter is a sentence 

1 A B D £ P omit the ivord h»mi»^»99i*. 
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of justification wliich msn obtains in virtue of the my in 
vhicb he has fulfilled the law. Ood gives him nothing ; He 
simply attests and proclaims the Cnct The rig^Ueoumuss of 
God, on the contraiy, is the sentence of justification which He 
confeis on faith of His own g^)od wilL — ^In the first proposition 
the subject in question is the nation of GkKi's righteousness, 
which has not succeeded in finding an entrance into their 
mind ; in the second, the word is taken in the concrete sense ; 
the subject is lighteousness, as it has been really ofiered them 
in Christ. — SrSja-iu, to establish ; this woid means : to cause to 
stand erect as a monument raised, not to the glory of Gk)d, but 
to their own. — This proud attempt has issued in an open revolt, 
in the rejection of Christ and of the righteousness of God ofiered 
in Him. The verb oifx vverarpja-op, (her/ have iwt submitted 
themselves, characterizes the refusal to beUeve as a disobedience; 
it is the counterpart of the passages in which faith is called an 
obedience (i 5, vi 17). This verb may have the passive or 
middle sense ; here it is evidently the second (viii 7, xiii. 1). 

But this voluntary revolt has cost Israel dear ; for this is 
precisely the cause of their rejection. 

Yer. 4. It is on this point, indeed, that their view and that 
of God have come into coUision. The Messiah brought a free 
righteousness offered to faith ; His coming consequently put 
an end to man's attempt to establish his own righteousness 
on the observance of the law ; thus, then, fell the whole legal 
economy, which hcul now fulfilled its task. It was not so the 
Jews understood it. If they in a measure accepted the salva* 
tion of the Gentiles, they thought of it only as an annexation 
to Israel and a subjection to the sovereignty of Moses. It was 
under this idea " that they compassed sea and land, as Jesus 
says, to make proselytes" (Matt xxiii. 15). The Messiah 
was simply to consummate this conquest of the world by 
Israel, destroying by judgment every Gentile who resisted. 
His reign was to be the perfect application of the legal insti- 
tutes to the whole world. It is easy to understand the error 
and the irritation which could not fail to take possession of 
the people and their chiefs, when Jesus by Bis decided 
spirituality seemed to compromise the stability of the law of 
ordinances (Matt, v., ix. 11-17, xv. 1 et seq.); when He 
announced plainly that He came not to repair the old Jewish 
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garment, but to substitute for that now antiquated regime, a 
garment completely new. In this famiHar form He expressed 
the same profound truth as St Paul declares in our verse : 
The law falls to the ground with the coming of Him who 
brings a completely made righteousness to the believer. — The 
word riko^ may signify end or aim ; but not, as some have 
.understood it here (Orig., £r.) : fuifilTn^ent {reKeUaai^), a mean- 
ing which the word cannot have. The meaning aim, adopted 
by Calov, Grot., Lange, and others, is in keeping with GraL 
iii 24, where the law is called the pedagogue to bring the 
Jews to Christ. But the context seems rather to require that 
of end (Aug., Mey., etc.). There is a contrast between this 
word r^Xo9 and the term arfyrai, to hold erect (ver. 3). This 
latter meaning, that of end, no doubt implies the notion of 
aim ; for if the law terminates with Christ, it is only because 
in Him it has reached its aim. Nevertheless it is true that 
the contrast established in the following development between 
the righteousness of the law and that of faith requires, as an 
explanation properly so called, the meaning of end, and not 
aim. Of two contrary things, when the one appears, the 
other must take end. — ^This new fact which puts an end to 
the law, is the coming of Christ made righteousness to the 
believer. The e/? indicates the destination and application : 
" in righteousness offered and given to the believer, whoever 
he may be, Jew or Gentile;" comp. 1 Cor. L 30. These 
words : every one that helieveth, express the two ideas which 
are about to be developed in the two following passages : that 
of the freeness of salvation, contained in the word believeth 
(vv. 5-11) ; and that of its nniversality, contained in the word 
every one (w. 12-21). 

Vv. 5-11. 

Ver. 5. "For Moses describeth the righteousness which is of 
the law thus : The man who hath done [the law], shall live by 
it." ^ — ^In this translation we have followed, for the first of the 
three variants indicated in the note, the reading of the T. B., 
which is supported not only by the Byz. documents, but also 

^ The nnmeitmB yariants of this verse may be reduced to these three principal 
ones : — 
The tn, thai, is placed by T. B., with B £ F £ L P, It Syr., alter the 
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by the Vatic, and the two ancient Latin and Syriac versions. 
It is easy to explain the origin of the other reading which 
has transposed the in, that, by placing it immediately after 
the verb ^pa^i, vxrUes ; it seemed that it should ran : Moses 
vnrites that. As to the second variant, the authorities in 
favour of the T. R (" he that hath done th^ose things *') are 
somewhat less strong, and especially it is probable that this 
object avrd {those things) was added under the influence of 
the text of the LXX. ; no reason can be imagined why this 
word should have been rejected. With regard to the third, 
we think the T. B. must also be abandoned, which reads at 
the end of the verse iv ainoh, hy them (those things), and 
prefer the reading Iv axn^, hy it (this righteousness). This 
last reading has on its side the same reasons which have 
decided us in regard to the second variant, and the authority 
of the Vaticarms besides. — Accordingly, the object of the 
verb ypd^^, writes, is not the saying of Moses quoted after- 
wards, but the words : the righteousness which is of the law, so 
that we must here take the word ypa^iv, with Calvin, in the 
sense of describe (Moses describit) : '' Moses thus describes this 
way for him who would follow it." Then (second variant) the 
participle: he who has done, must be taken in an absolute 
sense ; for it has. no expressed object ; comp. iv. 4 (he thM 
worketh, 6 ipya^ofievo^), literally : " He who has acted " (in 
contrast to him who has hdieved). In the translation we have 
been obliged to supply an object ; that object is : what there 
was to be done, consequently the law. Finally, the iv avry, 
hy it, which we adopt (third variant), refers evidently to the 
whole phrase : " the righteousness which is of the law." This 
would be the means of salvation and life- to him who should 
really do (the law). 

But if it is certain that this way is impracticable for fallen 
man, how is it to be explained that Moses seriously proposed 
it to the people of God ? Or must it be thought that there 
was here a sort of irony : " Try, and thou shalt see that it is 

words Tti9 i» T0V M^v, the righteousness qf the law, while K A D place it after 
yfpi, writes. 

The «vr«, these tfUngs, which T. R., with B F G E L P, gives as object to 
f irttfirMf, he who hatJi done, is omitted by M A D £. 

Instead of iv •»t»is, by them (those things), which T. R. reads, with D £ F G 
K L P, Syr., we find in K A B: i? mvrn, hy it (righteousness). 
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too hard for thee." It is enongh to reperase the passage of 
the law, Ler. xviii. 5, to be convinced that the latter cannot 
be the sense in which this invitation was addressed to the 
people by the lawgiver. Now, if this exhortation and promise 
were serious, the way thus traced out was practicabla And, 
in fact, the law of Jehovah rightly understood was not given 
independently of His graca The law, taken in the full sense 
of the word, contained an entire provision of means of grace 
unceasingly offered to the pious Israelite. From the moment 
he sinned, he could have recoisrse humbly to the pardon of his 
God, eith^ with or without sacrifice, as the case might be ; 
comp. Ps. 11 16, 17 : "Thou delightest not in sacrifice . . .; 
the sacrifice of Gk)d is a broken spirit ; " w. 10-12 : " Create 
in me a clean heart, God ; let the spirit of freedom uphold 
me ... ; restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation." The law 
thus humbly understood and sincerely applied was certainly 
the way of salvation for the believing Jew ; it led him to an 
ever closer communion with God, as we find exemplified so 
often in the 0. T., and what was yet wanting to this theocratic 
pardon and salvation was to be granted one day in the 
Messianic pardon and salvation which closed the perspective 
of the national hope. There was nothing, then, more serious 
for the Israelite who understood and applied the law in its 
true spirit and in its full breadth than the sajdng of Moses. 
But, unfoirtunately, there was another way of understanding 
the law and using it. It was possible to take tiae law in a 
narrower sense, solely in the form of command, and to make 
this institution thus imderstood a means of self-righteousness, 
and of proud complacency in self-merit Such was the spirit 
which reigned in Israel at the time when Paul wrote, and 
particularly that of the school in which he had been brought 
up. Pharisaism, separating the commandment from grace, 
deemed that its fulfilment, realized by man's own strength, 
was the true title to divine favour. It is against tins point of 
view that Paul here turns the law itself He takes it as it is 
regarded by those whom he wishes to convince, as simple law, 
nuda lex (Calvin), law properly so called. And he reasons 
thus : ** You wish to be justified by your own doing. Well ! 
But in that case let your doing be complete ! If your obedi- 
ence is to make you live, it must be worthy of Him to whom 
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it is ofiered." Such is tlie hopeless pass into which the 
apostle had himself been driven by the law thns understood 
and piaotised, and into which he drives the Pharisees of his 
time. If man wishes to raise the edifice of his own righteous- 
ness, let him take out every element of grace in the law ; for 
the inst^t he has recourse to grace for little or for much, it 
is all over with work: ''work is no more work'' (zL 6). 
This is probably also the reason why the apostle expresses 
himself as he does according to the true reading, saying, not : 
'' Moses writes that " . . ., but : " Moses thus describes the 
righteousness of the law, to wit, that" . . . The intention of 
Moses was not to urge to such righteousness. But in his 
saying there is formulated the programme of a righteousness 
that is of the law '' as law." If the law be once reduced to 
commandment, the saying of Leviticus certainly implies a 
mode of justification such as that of which the apostle speaks. 
Calvin is therefore right in saying : Lex hifariam cuxipituT ; 
that is to say, the law may be regarded in two aspects, accord- 
ing as we take the Mosaic institution in its fulness, compre- 
hending therein the elements of grace which belonged to it in 
view of a previous justification and a real sanctification, or as 
we lose these elements of grace out of view to fasten only on the 
commandment and turn it to the satisfaction of human pride. 
Vv. 6, 7. " But the righteousness which is of faith speaketh 
on this wise. Say not in thine heart. Who shall ascend into 
heaven t that is, to bring Christ down. Or, who shall descend 
into the deep t that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead'* 

— Few passages have been so variously understood as this. 
And, first, was the intention of the apostle to give a real ex- 
pkunation of the passage quoted (Aug., AbaiL, Buc., CaL, Olsh., 
Fritzs., Meyer, Beuss), — whether this explanation be regarded 
historically exact, or as a violence done to the text of Moses 
(as Meyer, who here finds an application of the Sabbinical 
method of seeking hidden meanings in the simplest texts ; or 
Beuss, who expresses himself thus : ^ Paul finds a passage 
from which he extorts the desired sense ... by means of 
explanations which contradict the meaning of the original ") ? 

— Or must it be held that the apostle only meant here to 
employ the expressions of which Moses made use, while giving 
them a new sense (Ghrya, Beza, Beng., ThoL, Biick., Philip., 
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HofoL, etc.) ? A third class may be fonned of those who, like 
Calvin, Lange, Hodge, etc., find in Paul a fundamental thought 
identical with that of the text of Moses, but one which is 
expounded here with great freedom in form. It is dear that 
these three classes, the last two especially, cannot always be 
distinguished precisely. 

Let us remark in the outset the change of subject as we 
pass from ver. 6 to ver. 6. Paul no longer says here : '' Moses 
writes (or describes)." It is no longer he who speaks either 
directly or indirectly. It is tJie righteousness of faUh itself 
which takes the word, borrowing, in order to reveal its essence, 
certain expressions from the passage quoted, Deut xxx. 11-14. 
Meyer endeavours in vain to weaken the bearing of this 
difference. It is clear that Paul is no longer quoting Moses 
himself as in ver. 5, but making another personage speak, while 
ascribing to him in a free way the language of Moses. — ^What 
now did the latter mean when uttering the words quoted here ? 
The passage in the original context applies to the law which 
Moses had just been repeating to the people according to its 
spirit rather than according to its letter. Moses means that 
the people need not distress themselves about the possibility 
of understanding and practising this law. They need not 
imagine that some one must be sent to heaven or beyond the 
seas, to bring back the explanation of its commandments, or 
make its fulfilment possible. This law has been so revealed 
by the Lord, that every Israelite is in a condition to under- 
stand it with the heart and profess it with the mouth ; its 
fulfilment even is within the reach of all. It is evident that 
in expressing himself thus the lawgiver is not taking up the 
standpoint of an independent morality, but of Israelitish faith, 
of confidence in the nearness of Jehovah, and in the promise 
of His grace and succour. It is not without meaning that the 
Decalogue began with the words : " I am the Lord thy God, 
who brought thee out of the land of Egypt," and that every 
series of laws terminated with the refrain : " I am the Lord." 
Consequently the understanding and fulfilling of the law which 
Moses declares possible, have nothing in common with meri- 
torious work ; they are the fruits of a heart in the full com- 
munion of confidence and love with the God of the covenant 
And how, indeed, could Moses, who had written of Abraham the 
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words : " His faith was imputed to him for righteousness/' have 
thought that the way of fiedth was to be replaced after a few 
centuries by that of meritorious work ? Comp. Gal. iiL 1 7 et seq. 
That element of grace which, according to Moses himself, formed 
the basis of the whole covenant throughout its different phases, 
patriarchal and Mosaic^ is here disentangled by Paul from its 
temporary wrapping (in Deuteronomy), as Jesus in the Sermon 
on the Mount disentangles the spirit from the letter of the 
Decalogue. He does not put into the passage of Moses what is 
not there, but he draws from it, in order to set in relief its pro- 
foundest element, the grace of Jehovah wrapped up and attested 
in the commandment itself. This grace, already existing in 
the Jewish theocracy, was the fruitful germ deposited under the 
surface, which was one day to burst forth and become the 
peculiar character of the new covenant. The apostle therefore 
was perfectly right in taking this saying as the prelude of 
gospel grace. It is easy, however, to understand why, feeling 
himself at some distance from the letter, in this application, he 
has not introduced Moses himself, but the righteousness of faith 
emerging as it were itself in the expressions of the lawgiver. 

The differences between the text of Moses and that of Paul 
are numerous. Moses says : " This commandment is not in 
heaven above, sajring (that is, thou shouldst say) '' . . . Paul 
adds: in thy heart, — an expression which, as Philippi says, 
commonly refers to an evil thought which one is airraid to 
utter. Comp. Matt iii 9 ; Sev. xviiL 7. Moses continues 
thus: ''and having heard, we shall do it" Paul omits 
these words as not having to do directly with his object, 
namely, to bring out the element of grace contained in the 
passaga He does so also with the same expressions repeated 
w. 13 and 14. Finally, for the phrase beyond the sea, he 
substitutes: irUo the deep (abyss), a word which evidently 
denotes hes^ the abode of the dead ; comp. ver. 7. Did he 
understand the expression beyond the sea in the sense of the 
depth, or has he departed entirely from the figure supported 
by the fact that the word abyss sometimes denotes the im- 
mensity of the seas ? or, finally, is he alluding to the idea of 
antiquity, which placed the fields of the blessed beyond the 
ocean ? None of these is probable ; he has been led to the 
expression by the contrast so frequent in Scripture between 
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heaven and Hades (Job xi. 8 ; Amos ix. 2 ; P& evil 26» 
cxzxix. 8). He wished to contrast what is deepest with what is 
highed; to depict on the one hand the eondemfnatitm from whisdt 
Christ rescues ns (ver. 7)^ and on the other, the fiiU ealvation 
to which He raises ns (ver. 6); and, keeping as close as possible 
to the figurative expressions of Moses, he hajs taken Sheoi 
and heaven as types of thesie two states. Bj these slight 
transformations Paul substitutes for the yet imperfect grace 
attached by the Lord to the gift of the law, the perfect 
bestowals oi grace belonging to the new covenant In the 
application which he makes of the saying of Moses, he points 
out not only the help of Jehovah ever near the believer to 
sustain him in the fulJUmerU of the law, but the law already 
completely fulfilled, both in its prescriptions and threatenings, 
by the life and death of Christ, so that all that remains for 
him who seeks salvation is to appropriate and apply this ful- 
filment as his own. Moses reassured the sincere Jew by 
showing him that doing would follow easily from Idieving, 
Paul reassures every man desirous of salvation by (Bering 
to him a doing wrought by another, and which his believing 
has only to lay hold of. To penetrate, therefore, to the spirit 
of Moses' saying, and to prolong the lines of the figures used 
by him, aro all that is needed to land us in the gospel Thero 
was a piquancy in thus replying to Moses by Moses, and in 
showing that what the lawgiver had written was still more 
true of the gospel than of the law. 

The meaning of this saying in Paul is not, therefore, as was 
believed by the Greek Fathers, and as is still thought by 
Meyer and a good many others : ** Beware of being unbelieving 
toward Christ incarnate (ver. 6) and risen (ver. 7).'' 1. This 
thought is foreign to the context, for Paul has no idea of con- 
trasting believing with not believing, but doing with believing. 

2. There would be no connection between the application of 
this saying by Paul, and its signification in Deuteronomy. 

3. How could we suppose the apostle addressing this saying 
to nonrbeliefoeT8 1 Has the righteousness of faith then the rig^t 
to say to them : I prohibit your not believing ? What would 
be the use of such a prohibition ? The apostle is addressing 
Christians, who hold the supernatural facts of Christ's histoiy, 
but who do not yet understand the full saving efficacy con- 
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tuned in them ; and tins is irhafe lie womld bave them to 
pecoeiT& The same oljeofcianB apply equallj to cither ex* 
plaDptdons, such as thai of Bmiohe : ^ Who shall ascend into 
hearen to convince himself that Jesus is really theare ? " and : 
" Who shall descend into the abyss to assure himself that He 
has indeed risen from it ? " Or that of Grimm : " Who shall 
ascend to bring Christ down from heaven, and thus prove the 
reality of His glorified existence ? " Or that of Holsten : 
^ Who shall go to convince himself in heaven and in the abyss 
&at God has power to effect 1^ incarnation of Christ and 
the resoTTection of His body ? ** In all these explanations 
the person dealt with is always one who has to be convinced 
of the facts of salvation. But we do not convince of a 
historical fact by giving command to believe iL He to whom 
the righteousness of faith speaks with this tone of authority 
is (me who belkvee those &Zand whom it exhorts to dtaw 
the saving consequences which rationally flow from them. — • 
Calvin already comes near the true practical bearing of the- 
passage when he thus explains: ''Who shall ascend into 
heaven to prepare our abode there ? Who shall descend into 
the abyss to rescue us from the sepulchre ? '' Only the context 
proves that the subject in question is not our future resur- 
rection and glorification, but our present justification by faith. 
— ^Philippi, Lange, and Beuss seem to us to come still nearer 
the truth when they take these words as indicating works 
which Christ has already really accompUshed to save us, so 
that it only remains for us to accept this fully wrought 
salvation. But when Philippi and Lange apply the first 
question, that of ver. 6, to the fact of the incarnation, explain- 
ing it with Meyer : " Who shall ascend to bring Christ down 
(by incarnation) to work out our salvation ? " it is impossible 
for me to follow them ; first, because there is ho need of an 
ascension, but prayer is enough to obtain a gift of grace from 
God ; and further, because in that case there would cease to 
be any real connection between the application made by Paul 
of this saying and its meaning in Moses. 

If we start, as is natural, from this last point (the original 
meaning of the saying), the following is the explanation of 
w. 6 and 7 : " thou, who desirest to reach the heaven of 
communion with God, say not : How shall I ascend to it ? as 
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if it were necessary for thee thyself to accomplish this ascent 
on the steps of thine own obedience. That of which thou 
sayest : Who will do it (how shall I do it) ? is a thing done ; 
to ask such a question is to deny that Christ has really done 
it. It is to undo, at least so far as thou art concerned, what 
He has done. Thou whom thy sins torment, say not any 
more : Who shall descend into the abyss, there to undergo my 
punishment ? That of which thou sayest : Who will do it 
(how shall I do it) ? is a thing done. To ask such a question 
is to deny that Christ has done it ; it is to undo, at least so 
far as thou art concerned, what He has done. Eicpiation is 
accomplished ; thou canst have it by faith. 

The form rk, who ? has this meaning : it is not every man 
individually that is asked to fulfil these two conditions of 
salvation — obedience and expiation. In that case every man 
would be called to be his own Christ The righteousness of 
faith forbids us to make such pretensions, which can only issue 
in our discouragement or embitterment Instead of the part 
of Christs, it brings us down to that of believers ; and hence 
the reason why Paul, in the following words, makes use twice 
of the name of Christ, and not that of Jesus, as he would cer- 
tainly do if he meant to speak here of the historical facts as 
such; comp. viii. 11. - 

Twice the apostle interrupts his quotation of the Mosaic 
saying with one of those brief explanations which, in the 
Babbins, get the name of Midrasch, and of which we find other 
examples in Paul, e,g. 1 Cor. xv. 55 and 56. To support his 
explanation of the questions w. 6 and 7 (as addressed to an 
unbeliever), Meyer, with many others, has been obliged to 
make these two short explanations, interjected by the apostle, 
dependent on the two preceding questions, as if they were a 
continuation of them : " Who shall ascend into heaven, that 
is to say, ttnth the view of bringing the Christ down ? Who 
shall descend into the deep, that is to say, ivith the view of 
bringing the Christ up ? " This meaning of tout' etm, that is 
to say, is far from natural; for what we expect is the indica- 
tion of the reason why the righteousness of faith forbids such 
speaking, not the mention of the motive which leads the 
interrogator to raise this question. Besides, there is a tout 
loTi perfectly parallel in ver. 8 ; now, there it is impossible tc 
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take the phrase in the sense which Meyer here gives to it 
The word is therefore directly connected with /i^ elirri^, say 
rwt " Say not : Who shall ascend ? for that (speaking thus) 
18 to bring down . . ., or : Who shall descend ? for that (speak- 
ing thus) is to bring up " . . . And, in point of fact, to wish 
to do a thing oneself (or ask that some one should do it) is 
evidently equivalent to denying that it is already done. Con- 
sequently, to say : Who shall ascend to open heaven for us ? 
is to deny that Christ has already ascended for this end ; it is 
logically to bring Him down again to this earth. It is there- 
fore impossible to follow the almost unanimous leading of 
commentators, and refer the here imagined descent of Christ 
to the incarnation ; rather it is a giving of the lie to the fact 
of the ascsTision (as Glockler has understood it) : " What thou 
wouldst do, ascend to heaven by thine own obedience, thou 
canst not; but Christ, by His perfect obedience, has won 
heaven both for Himself and thee. To ask : How shall I do 
it ? or : Who shall do it ? is therefore equivalent to denying 
that He has ascended. If thou dost really believe in His 
ascension, as thou professest to do, thou canst not deal thus 
with it." — ^In the second question, ver. 7, de Wette and Meyer 
observe that there is no need of putting two points (:) after 
the ^, or; the quotation continues. — The abyss frequently 
denotes the abode of the dead and of fallen angels (Luke 
viii. 31). For as the azure of the sky represents perfect 
salvation, so the depth of the sea is the natural figure for the 
abode of death and the state of condemnation. — The meaning 
given by Meyer : tout* i(m, ihat is to say^ is still more inad- 
missible here than abova In fact it is an impossible supposi- 
tion, that of a man going down into heU to raise up Christ 
there. If He is the Christ, He will certainly rise of Himself; 
if He is not. He will not rise at alL And in whose mouth 
should we put such a question ? In that of a believer ? But 
a believer does not doubt the resurrection. In that of an un- 
believer ? But an unbeliever would say : Who shall descend ? 
not certainly with the view of going to raise Him up, which 
has no meaning, but with the view of going to see whether He 
has risen, or of going to prove that He has not; and besides, 
such a man would not thus off-hand, call Jesus the Christ. It 
seems to me that it is a mistake to. refer the word dvayayetv, 
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id hring tip, to csaae to ascend, as is generally done, to the 
fact of the resuirection. This expression must of conrse be 
understood in a sense analogous to that of the T^ord hring 
down, vet. 6. ISTow this latter signified : to deny, by wishing 
to gain heaven oneself that Christ has ascended thither to 
open it for us ; to replace things as they would be without the 
ascension. To bring vf consequently signifies: to deny, by 
wishing oneself to undergo condemnation for his sins, that 
Christ has blotted them out ; to replace things as they would 
be without His expiatory deaih. Meyer objects &&t ver. 9 
expressly speaks of the leaurrecticm ; but he resolves this 
objection himself when he says, in the explanation of ver. 9 : 
" Without the resurrection, the death of Jesus would not be 
the expiatory deatL" What is in question here is not the 
historical fact of His death, but ite expiatory value, of which 
the resurrection is the monument It is by the resurrection 
that the death appears not merely as that of Jesus, but as 
that of the Chrut. Meyer again objects, that the death would 
require to have been placed by Paul before the ascension. But 
Paul was following the order of the words of Moses, and this 
order reaUy better suited the didactic meaning which he was 
introducing into them, first the conquest of heaven by 
Christ's holy life and perfect obedience ; then the abolition of 
condemnation by His expiatory deatL 

We may now sum up the general meaning of the passage : 
All the doing asked of man by the law (ver. 5), and which he 
could never accomplish otherwise than imperfectly, is now 
accomplished perfectly by the Christy whether it relate to the 
conquest of heaven by holiness, or to the abolition of con- 
demnation by expiation. All, therefore, that remains to man 
in order to be saved, is to hdieve in this work by applying it 
to himself; and this is what is commanded us by the right- 
eousness of faith, ver. 8, after it has forbidden us, w. 6 and 7, 
to pretend ourselves to open heaven or to close helL This 
argument showed at a glance, that Christ having chained Him- 
self with the ^191^, and having left us only the hdiemng, His 
work put an end to the legal dispensation, which the apostle 
wished to prove (ver. 4). 

Ver. 8. **But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, in thy 
mouth and in thy heart. Now, that is the word of faith which 
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we preach!* — In the passage quoted, Moses said : " Believe on 
Him irho is levealed to thee in the law. With Him in the 
heart and on the lips thou shalt understand it, and thou shalt 
eeitainly fdlfil it" This saying was in the ancient economy a 
relative truth. It becomes in Christ absolute truth. In these 
words Moses had in a sense, without suspecting it, given the 
exact formula of the righteousness of faith ; and it is because 
the apostle was conscdouB of this fundamental identity of feeling 
between Moses and the gospel on this point, that he could 
Tenture, as he does here, to apply the saying of the one to the 
teaching of die other. There is therefore in this passage 
neither a simple iinUaticm of the words of Moses, nor a false 
Babbinical pretence to interpret it correctly. Paul has done 
what we do or should do in eveiy sermon : Ist Disentangle 
from the temporary application, which is the strict sense of 
the text^ the fundamental and universal principle which it 
contains ; 2d. Apply freely this general principle to the cir- 
eomstances in which we are ourselves speaking. 

Nigh thee signifies (in the mouth of Moses) : of possible, 
and even eftsy accomplishment The term is explained by the ' 
two expressions : in thy Ttiouth and in thy heart , the former of 
which means : easy to be learned and repeated ; the second : 
easy to be loved ; of course : in communion with Jehovah and 
by the aid of His Spirit both promised to faithful Israelites. 
" Such expressions, says Paul, are exactly those which find 
their fall reality when they are applied to the word offaUh, 
which forms the subject of gospel preaching." K faitii is an 
emotion of the heart, and its profession a word of invocation : 
Jesus Lord ! is it possible to realize this formula of Moses : 
in thy mouth and in thy heart, better than is done by the word 
of faith ? — Salvation thus appears to us as a perfectly ripe 
fruit which divine grace places before us, and on which we 
have only to put the hand of faith. To Christ belongs the 
doing; to us the hdiefoing. This idea of the absolute nearness 
of the finished salvation is analysed in w. 9 and 10 (starting 
from the expressions of ver. 8), and justified once more by a 
scriptural quotation (ver. 11), which contaiiis at the same 
time the transition to the following passage. 

Vv. 9, 10. *' Seeing that if thou shalt confess, loith thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt lelieve in thine heart that God hath 
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raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For vnth the 
heart man believeth nnto righteoiLsness ; and vnth the mxmth con^ 
fession is made unto salvation" — ^The two terms : confessing with 
the motUh and believing with t/u heart, reproduce the ideas in 
thy mouth and in thy heart, of ver. 8. These are the two 
conditions of salvation ; for while faith suffices to take hold of 
the finished expiation^ when this faith is living, it inevitably 
produces profession, and from this follows incorporation into 
the flock already formed, by means of invocation and baptism. 
Profession is put first here, in keeping with the words of 
Moses (ver. 8 : in thy mmUK) ; the order is that which from 
the external ascends to the internal ; it reminds us that pro- 
fession would be nothing without faitL — ^The object of the 
profession is the title Lord given to Christ, as is done in the 
invocation by which we publicly declare ourselves subjects ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xii 3 (according to the true reading). Here 
again we find the idea of ver. 6, that of the glorified Christ. 
The same relation between the sovereignty of Christ and the 
Christian profession appears in PhiL ii 9-11: "Wherefore 
God hath supremely exalted Him . . . that every tongue 
should confess that He is Lord." This allusion to ver. 6 
proves clearly that the reference there was not to the incarna- 
tion ; for Jesus is called by the title of Lord, as the glorified, 
and not as the pre-existent Christ. — On the other hand, the 
special object oi faith is Christ risen. The reason is clear : it 
is in the external fieust of the resurrection that faith apprehends 
its essential object, the moral fact of justification ; comp. iv. 
26. — Paul concludes this long sentence with a brief summaiy 
word : <ra>0ij{nf, thou shalt be saved, as if he would say : After 
that all is done. Ver. 10 demonstrates in fact that these 
conditions once complied with, salvation was sure. 

Ver. 10. The idea of salvation is analysed ; it embraces the 
two facts : being justified and being saved (in the full sense of 
the word). The fonner is especially connected with the act of 
faith, the latter with that of profession. Paul, in expressing 
himself thus, is not swayed, as de Wette believes, by the love 
of parallelism. There is in his eyes a real distinction to be 
made between being justified and being saved. We have 
already seen again and again, particularly in chap. v. 9 and 
10, that justification is something of the present ; for it intro- 
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duces us from this time forth into reconciliation with God. 
But salvation includes, besides, sanctification and glory. Hence 
it is that "while the former depends only on faith, the latter 
implies persevering fidelity in the profession of the faith, even 
to death and to glory. In this ver. 10, Paul returns to the 
natural and psychological order, according to which faith pre- 
cedes profession. This is because he is here expounding his 
thought, without any longer binding himself to the order of 
the Mosaic quotation. And to put, as it were, a final period 
to this whole passage, the idea of which is the perfect freeness 
of salvation, he repeats once more the passage of Isaiah 
which had served him as a point of departure (ix. 33). 

Ver. 11. *^ Far the Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on 
Him shall not he ashamed'' — ^That is to say, it suffices to 
believe in Him who has fulfilled all, to be saved exactly as if 
one had fulfilled all himself. Here again the apostle quotes 
according to the LXX. (see on ix. 33). The most miserable of 
believers will not be deceived in his hope, if only he believes. 
The apostle here adds the word ira^, every one, whosoever, which 
was not authentic (ix. 33), but which is not wanting in any 
document in our verse. He might, indeed, deduce it with 
reason from the idea of the verse taken as a whole. Yet he 
does not add it by accident ; for with the idea of the freeness 
of salvation he proceeds to connect that of its universality. 
This was the second point to which the ignorance of the Jews 
extended, and one of the two causes which rendered their 
rejection necessary for the execution of God's plan. Imagin- 
ing that salvation was bound up . with the fulfilment of the 
ordinances of the law, they monopolised it to their advantage, 
consenting to share it only with those of the Gentiles who 
would accept circumcision and the Mosaic dispensation, and 
thereby become members of the people of Israel Through 
this conception, they came into conflict with the mind of God, 
which had in view the preaching of a free salvation to the 
whole world, and consequently the abolition of the legal 
system. This divine universalism, with its consequence, the 
free preaching of the gospel to all men, is the subject of the 
following passage. By introducing the word wa^, every one, 
whosoever (ver. 11), into the saying of Isaiah, the apostle 
announces this new idea which he proceeds to develope. 

GODET. BOM. IL 
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Vv. 12-21. 

Paul bas justified the matter of bis pieae&mg, salvatioii 
by grace ; be now jnstifiea its extenriotk Not tbat, as Baur, 
Holsten, etc., tbink, be wishes lixeieby to remove the scraples 
of the Judeo - Christian consdeiice against bis aposUesbip 
among the Gentiles ; but — as the conteoEt says dearly enoctgh 
— ^to indicate the second point in r^ard to which the Jews 
have showed themselves iffnorant (yer. 4) as to the plan of 
God, and becanse of which they have brought on themselves 
the rejection with which they are overtaken. When man 
would put himself i^;ainst tlie plan of Qod, God does not 
stop ; He sets aside the obstacle. Such is the connection of 
ideas which leads to the following passaga 

Vv. 12, 13. "For there is no difference betioeen the Jew and 
the Greek : for there is one cmd the same Lord for aU, rich 
tinto all that call upon Eirru For whosoeoer shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved*' — Salvation being free, 
there is no longer lany restriction to its application : it is 
necessarily universal. It is this logical consequence which the 
apostle ezpoxmds (ver. 12), and which he confirms (ver. 13) 
by a new Scripture passage. — What formed the separation 
between the two fractions of mankind, the Jews and the 
Greeks, was the law (Eph. iL 14, the lua'oroiypv, the partition 
"uxdl). This wall once broken down (as has just been proved) 
by the work of the Messiah, mankind no longer forms more 
than a single social body, and has throughout the earns Lord, 
and a Lord rich enough to communicate the blessings of 
salvation to this whole multitude on one single condition : the 
invocation of faith. Israel had never imagined anything like 
this ; and yet it was so clearly announced, as is proved by 
ver. 13. — In the second proposition of ver. 12, the subject 
might be the pronoun o airi^, ihe same : " the same (being) is 
Lord of alL" It seems to me, however, more natural to join 
the word Kvpio^, lord, to the subject, and then to tmderstand 
it as the predicate : " The same Lord is (Lord) of alL" See 
the same construction iL 29. In any case, there is no reason 
for making the participle irXotrrAv, who is rich, the principal 
verb in this sense : " The same Lord is rich for all;'' for the 
essential idea is not that of the Lord's riches, but that of His 
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universal and identical aoveieignty over all tmxl To qs tbss 
idea ia oommonplace ; it was not so at the baginmng; It 
strikes St Peter like a sudden flash the fiist time be gets a 
glimpse of it (Acts x. 34-36).-^The condition of ifMJocation 
lecalla the idea developed above of prafssritm (the ifmiKoyick) 
in w. 9 and 10. The tme profession of faith ia^ in fact, this 
GEj of adoration : Lord Jesaa ! And this cry vAj be equally 
uttered by every human heart, Jewish or Gentile, without the 
need of any law. So it com^ about that universalism founded 
on faith henceforth excludes tibie discipline of the law. — ^The 
idea : rich unto ail, establishes the f uQ equality of believeis 
in their participation of the blessings of salvation. The 
common Loid will give not less abundantly to one than to 
another ; comp. John 116:'* and of his fulness have ail we 
received'* 

Ver. 13. Joel (ii 32) had already announced this new 
fact: that salvation would depend only on the believing 
invocation of the name of Jehovah in His final Messiianic 
manifestation. Legal rights had vanished from before his 
eyes ; there remained the adoration of Jehovah in His supreme 
revelation. Eaul applies this prophetic word with fuU right 
to the coming of Jesus. Now, if the invocation of the name 
of Jehovahy revealed in the person of the Messiah Jesus, is to 
be the means of salvation for all, what follows thereirom? 
The need of a universal preaching of the name which must be 
invoked by aH 

Yv. 1.4, 15. ''How then shall iJiey eall^ an Sim in ichotn 
they have not believed ? And how shall they "believe^ in Him of 
whom they hofve not heard ? And how shall they hear^ wUhovi 
a prea4AsT t And how shali they precuh^ except they be seni, as 
it is vnitten, How beatUiftd are the feet of them that pMish 
jNSoce,' amd bring glad tidings of^ good things! '* — ^No invocation 
without faith; no &ith without hearing; no hearing with- 
out preaching; no preaching without sending. A universal 
apostolate is therefore the necessary corollary of a free and 

T. B» iieadi^ iriih £ L P : txrutmktfnrm ; aU the others : tirt»mXtfmrmt, 

T. B. iwdi^ with A K L : ^tmtf^ti^n \ all the others : wt^Tiuem^n, 

T. R. reads, with L : oMwui^n ; B : •M«»rm0n ; all the others : tuuwnrmt, 

T, B. says^ with many Mnn. : kh^ v|«0r<y ; all the other Hjj. : nr,ftJliiu€t%, 

M A B C ondt the words Tmt %tmyyt\tti»fiM9m/f Hfmtift 

A B C D E F Chomit the artiole «•« before «y«i'«L 
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universal salvation. Such are the contents of our two verses^ 
which are directed, not against Judeo-Christkn prejudices, but 
against the ignorance of Israel, the final result of which was 
necessarily their rejection. Paul points out to the Jews, who 
took ofience at the wide and universal character of his apostle- 
ship, the internal necessity on which it was based, and the 
positive prophetical texts which justified it. We are therefore 
still at the development of this theme: The ignorance of 
Israel the cause of their rejection. 

And first, no invocation without Mth. It is difficult to 
decide between the T. B. iirucayJa-ovrai, shall they call on, 
and the Alex, and Greco-Latin texts : iirucaTJa-avrai, shall 
they he able to call on. This same variant reappears in the 
following verbs, and that without the critical authorities being 
consequent with themselves. The simple future is more 
natural, though the subjunctive may easily be defended. — No 
fjEtith without the hearing of the gospel message. The pronoun 
oif, whom, presents a difficulty; for the meaning is: ''Him 
wh^yiTi they have not heard." Now, men cannot hear Jesus 
Christ Meyer answers, that they can hear Him by the mouth 
of His messengers : " whom they have not heard preaching by 
His apostles." But could this idea be left to be whoUy under- 
stood ? Hofmann gives to od a local meaning : in the place 
where : " How could He be invoked in the place where men 
have not heard (Him spoken of) ? " But the ellipsis of the 
last words would be very marked. It seems to me simpler to 
apply the pronoun oi to Jesus, not as preaching (Meyer), but as 
preached ; comp. Eph. iv. 21 : *' If at least ye have heard Him, 
and have been taught by Him." It is true the pronoun which 
is the object of h/ive heard, in this passage, is in the accusative 
(airrop), and not, as here, in the genitive. But this difference 
is easily explained ; the act referred to in Ephesians is one of 
the understanding which penetrates the object, while here it is 
only a simple hearing, the condition of faith. 

Yer. 15. No preaching without sending. Paul is not 
thinkiQg here of some human association sendiag out mis- 
sionaries. The term airoara\&a-iv, he sevU, evidently alludes 
to the apostleship properly so called, the normal mission estab- 
lished by the Lord Himself by the sending of the apostles. 
This mission included in principle all subsequent missions. 
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At this thought of a universal apostleship the feeling of the 
apostle rises; he sees them, those messengers of Jesus, 
traversing the world, and, to the joy of Uie nations who hear 
them, sowing everywhere the good news. The passage quoted 
is taken from Isa. lii 7. A similar saying is found in 
Nahum (L 15), but in a briefer form: ''Behold upon the 
mountains the feet of him that publisheth peace." In this 
prophet the saying applies to the messenger who comes to 
announce to Jerusalem the fall of Nineveh. In Isaiah, it is 
more in keeping with the text of Paul, and refers more 
directly to the preaching of salvation throughout the whole 
world. This message of grace is to be the consequence of the 
return from the captivity. The point of time referred to is 
when, as Isaiah says, zl. 5, " all flesh shall see the salvation 
of God." The words: "of them that publish peace," are 
wrongly omitted by the Alex. MSS. The copyist has con- 
founded the two evayyeTu^o/ji^pav, and thus omitted the 
intermediate words. It cannot be supposed that it is the 
T. B. and its documents which have added these words ; for 
they would have been copied more exactly from the text of 
the LXX. (comp. the substitution of the eiprflfffp for the aicoiiv 
eiprivrisi). Besides, this is one of the passages in which Paul 
designedly abandons the translation of the LXX. to conform 
his quotation to the Hebrew text, the first words of which 
were utterly misrendered by the Greek version : m &pa hrl 
r&v opiwv, as fair weather oni the mountains. . . . The apostle 
at the same time allows himself some modifications even of 
Isaiah's text. He rejects the words : on the mmtntains, 
which did not apply to the preaching of the gospel ; and for 
the singular: him that publisheth, he substitutes the plural, 
which better suits the Clmstian apostleship. — We must 
naturally contrast the terms peace and good things (in our 
[French] translations : good news) with tjie establishment of 
the legal dispensation throughout the whole world; comp. 
Eph. ii. 27, the thought and even expressions of which are so 
similar to those of our passage. If, with three Mjj., we read 
the article rd before ofyaOd {the good things, instead of good 
things), Paul makes express allusion to those well-known 
foretold blessings which were to constitute the Messianic 
kingdom. 
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Such was to be the eai of the old covenant: not the 
extension of the law to all nations, bnt a joyful and xudyeisal 
pTockxaation of peace and of heavenly grace on the pert of a 
Savionr rich nnto alL And if IektmI liad known the jMurt 
assigned them, instead of making themselves the adversaries 
of this glorious dispensation, they would have become its 
voluntary instruments, and transformed themselves into that 
army of apostles who are charged with pubUdiing the mereies 
of God. This divine plan was frustrated through their igncHv 
ance, both of the real nature of salvation and of its universal 
destination. Such is the force of the following verses. 

Yv. 16, 17. **£iU they Tuzve not all abeyed the ffospd; for 
EaaioLS sailh, Lord, who hath lelieved our report? So thm 
fanik cometh of hearing, and hearing hy the ivord of Ood," ^ — 
The word oKKd, but, contrasts strongly what has been pro- 
duced (by the fistct of Jewish unbelief) with what should have 
been the result, faith and the salvation of Israel first of all. — 
ndvre^, all, denotes the totality of those who hear the word ; 
and the exception indicated by the ov marred, net all, applies 
in the context to the mass of the Jewish people who have 
formed an exception to the general faith which the gospel 
was finding in the world. The term : have not obeyed, reminds 
ns of that in ver. 3 : Jvave not submitted themselves. There is 
disobedience in not accepting what Grod ofifeis. The term 
gospel {evangel) reproduces the word evangelising (publishing 
good tidings), ver. 15. — But that was to be expected {for). 
This disobedience was in fact foreseen and proclaimed, Isa. 
liii 1, without, however, the guilt of IsiAel being thereby 
diminished, divine foreknowled^ not annulling human liberty. 
— Isaiah in this jmssage proclaims the unbelief of the people 
of Israel in r^ard to the Messiaii, giving a description of His 
entire appearance in His state of humiliation and pain. He 
weU knew that such a Messiah would not answer to the 
ambitious views of the people, and would be rejected by 
them. The subject of the unbelief thus proclaimed is not his 
prophecy only, but above all the fact in which it is to be 
realized. — ^Th^ word qko^, which we translated by our report, 
signifies : our Ivearbng, and may denote either : what we 

' T. n., with A K L P, Syr., leads ^im; ; K B C B £ : TLftrrw ; Y O omit all 
regimen. 
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(projpibatB) hoar from Urn mootii ef Grod, and pcoclaim to you, 
Jews; or: wliafc jim (Jews) hear fnrni vs (hj our mouth). 
The second meaning is certainlj more uatanal, and agrees 
better with the meamog of llie £ame wovd in veL 17. — ^In 
quoting this saTuog^ the apostle has in mind not only the 
unbelief of Hie Jewish people in PaSestme in regard to the 
preaching of the apostles, but also that of the synagogues of 
the whde winrld in jektkm to his own. 

Ver. 17, Thene was no logical aieoessity sibliging the apostle 
to return to the two ideas contained in this verse, and already 
expressed in vec 14. But he takes them up again in passing, 
as conficmad by the words of Isaiah just quoted, and to give 
occasion more clearly to the objection about to Mlow in 
ver. 18. "Apa: $o then (precisely as I was saying), — The 
meaning of cUco^, hearing, is not modified in passing from 
ver. 16 to ver. 17. It is still the hearing of what is preached 
as from God ; only Paul here distinguishes between the two 
ideas of hearing and preachiaig (the word of Ood)^ which were 
blended in the first of these two terms, ver. 16, in the passage 
of Isaiah (in consequence of the oomplement '^/uSp, of us [our], 
prophets and apostles). It is unnecessary, therefore, to apply 
the expression icord of Gfod, as Meyer would, to the cojnmand 
by which God sends the preachers. This meaning has not 
the slightest mi^qMnt in the words of Isaiah, and it is contrary 
to the use of the tenn pfiiuL, word, in vv. 8, 9, where it 
denotes the work of salvation as preached. It must be the 
same here. *Ek, of: faith is horn of heanng; hta, by: 
hearing is vrroiigJU hy the word preached — The complement 
of God in the T. £. denotes the author of the word, while tiie 
complement of Cfhrisi in the j&lex. and 6reoo-Lat reading 
would express its subject. The first reading agrees better 
with the cofitext. — The question is therefore relatively to the 
unbelief of the Jews: Has this double condition been ful- 
filled toward th^a ? If not, here would be a circumstence 
fitted to exculpate them, and to throw back on Gkxl the blame 
of their unbelief and re()ection. The apostle does not fidl, 
before dosing, to laiae this question. 

Yer. 18. ^'BiU I aoif. Save they mat heard? Tea, much 
more, their sotmd went into all the earth, and their wfyrds wnJto 
the ends of the worldP — It is not God who has failed in His 
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part. No; they who have not believed (the majority of 
Israel) cannot excuse themselves bj saying that the mission, 
which is an essential condition of faith, was not carried out in 
their casa As (according to Ps. six. 1 et seq.) the heavens 
and their hosts proclaim God's existence and perfections to 
the whole universe, and, mute as they are, make their voice 
re-echo in the hearts of all men ; so, says St Paul, with a sort 
of enthusiasm at the memory of his own ministry, the voice 
of the preachers of the gospel has sounded in all countries 
and in all the cities of the known world. There is not a 
synagogue which has not been filled with it ; not a Jew in 
the world who can justly plead ignorance on the sulject — Mij 
oifK rJKoiKrav : '' It is not, however, the case that they have 
not heard, is it ? " Evidently the apostle is speaking of tJiase 
who have not believed, consequently of the Jews. How can 
Origen and Calvin think here of the Gtontiles ? It is the case 
of the Jews which is being pleaded. The pronoun avr&p, 
their (voice), refers not to the subject of the previous sentence, 
but to that of the sentence of the Psalm quoted by Paul : the 
heavem, — 'So one certainly will think that Paul meant here 
to give the explanation of this passage ; it is an application 
of the Psalmist's words, which is still freer than that made of 
the passage from Deut in w. 6—8. 

The apostle has just advanced, and then refuted, a first 
excuse which might be alleged in favour of the Jews; he 
proposes a second, the insufficiency of which he will also 
demonstrate. 

Ver. 19. "But I my. Did not Israel knowt^ First Moses 
saith, I unll provoke you to jealotisy by a people who are not a 
people, by a foolish nation I wiU anger youy — Mt} ovte : " It 
is not the case, however, is it, that Israel did not know?" 
Know what, then ? Critics answer the question differently. 
Some, from Chrysostom to Philippi and Hofmann, say : The 
gospel But what difference in that case would there be 
between this excuse and the former? Philippi seeks to 
evade this difficulty by explaining the verb eyim not in the 
sense of know, but in the sense of understand : " Is it credible 
that Israel did not understand what the Gentiles apprehended 

^ T. B«« with L, Syr., puts Ufmnk after •m tyttt, while the rest put it before 
these words (after ^«). 
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at once (tbe gospel) ? " Bat in that case the answer would 
be : " Yes, certainly it is credible, for it is the fact'' Now 
the form of the question (with /A17) admits only of a negative 
answer. The object of the verb did know ought naturally to 
be taken from what precedes; it is therefore the essential 
idea of this whole passage, the universality of the preaching 
of the gospeL Paul asks : It is not, however, the case, is it, 
that Israel did not know what was coming ? that they were 
taken by surprise by this sending of the message of grace to 
the Grentiles throughout the whole world, as by an unexpected 
dispensation ? If it were so, this might form an excuse for 
them. But no; Moses even (ver. 19), and again more 
distinctly Isaiah (w. 20, 21), had warned them of what 
would happen, so that they cannot excuse themselves by 
saying that they are the victims of a surprise. The sequence 
and progress of the argument are thus vindicated in a way 
which is perfectly natural and well marked. It is not even 
necessary to introduce here, with Ewald and several others, 
the more special idea of the transference of the kingdom of 
God from the Jews to the Grentiles. — Moses is called first 
relatively to Isaiah (following verse), simply because he pre- 
ceded him. Hofmann has attempted to connect this epithet 
with Israel: ''Did Israel not hear the gospel first, as was 
their right ? ** But the answer would require to be afiOrma- 
tive ; and this is excluded by the /a?;. It is clear that what 
Paul is concerned to bring out by this word first is not the 
simple fietct of the priority of Moses in time to Isaiah, but the 
circumstance that from the very opening of the sacred volume 
the mind of Gk)d on the point in question was declared to 
Israel — ^The words quoted are found in Deut xxxii 21 : ''As 
Israel have provoked the Lord to jealousy by worshipping 
that which is not Gk)d, so the Lord in His turn will provoke 
them to jealousy by those who are not His people." It is 
inconceivable how. commentators like Meyer can apply these 
last words to the remains of the Ganaanites whom the Israelites 
had allowed to remain among them, and whom Grod proposed 
to bless to such a degree as to render the Israelites jealous of 
their well-being. Such are the exegetical monstrosities to 
which a preconceived system of prophetical interpretation 
may lead. Moses certainly announces to the Jews in these 
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words, as Paul recognises, that the GentOes will preoede them 
in fhe possession of salvation, and that this will be ihe 
humiliating means whsceby Israel themsalyes shall leqnire at 
length to be farongfat back to their Ood. — ^Ihe former of the 
two verbs (prapa^ffXovv) means ihst God will employ the 
stimulant of jedUnay ; and the latter (vapopjl^eai), that this 
jealousjr will 1)6 carried even to amger; but all in view of a 
favouraUe result, the conversion of Israel The words: iy 
thoBe who are not a people, have been understood in the sense : 
that the Grentiles are not etndlj peoples, but mere assemblages 
of men. This idea is farced, and foraign to the contezt We 
mnst explain : iJioae who aire not a people, in the sense : those 
who are not a people, par excellenoe, mjf people. 

What Moses Imd only announced darkly in these words, 
Isaiah proclaimed with open mouth, fie dedoxes unambigu- 
ously : God wiU one day manifest Himself to the Gentiles by 
a prodamation of grace, while the Jews will obstinately reject 
aU the blessings which shall be offered to them. 

Yv. 20, 21. "JBid Esaias is very hold, and saith, I was 
found ^ of them thai eoughi me not ; I was made manifest wnto 
them that ashed not after me. But to Israel He saith^ AU day 
long I have stretched forth my hands unto a disobedient and 
gamsaying people!* — ^AiroroXiif : '^ he declares without mincTTig 
matters." The passage quoted is Isa. Ixv. 1. Most modem 
odtLcs apply this saying of Isaiah to the Jews who did not 
seek the Lord, while Paul applies it to the Gentiles. Hof- 
mann, while starting irom the prevailing explanation, seeks to 
justify Paul's quotation ; but without success. Meyer acknow- 
ledges the difference between the two interpretations, Paul's 
and that of modem exegesis. But, he says, Paul saw in 
unbelieving Israel a type of the Gentile world. This solution 
is impossible ; for, as we shall see, Isaiah distinctly oontrasts 
those of whom he is speaking in ver. 1 with unbelieving 
Israel, yssl 2. We think that the simple and unbiassed study 
of the passage &om Isaiah leads irredstibly to the eonduaian 
that the prophet really meant to speak in ver. 1 of the Gentiles 
reaching salvation notwithstanding their ignorance, and to con- 
trast them with tl» Jews in their obstinate rebeHion against 
Gtod, who had long revealed Himself to them, ver. 2. In &Gt 

1 B D F 6 read w after fsfiAif. 
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— 1. Tbe teaem gcH expreadj distizigaishes as OtmiUes tlioee to 
whom ver. 1 refeis, as the tenn am (the people), in ver. 2, 
positmlj describes IsEaaL 2. This coatasst is the more 
oertaiii diat the prophet adds to the tenn gcH, ths naiimL, the 
commentaij: ''(the nation) which was not cdOed bj my 
nama" Could he thus designate Israel ? 3. Is it possihle to 
misfalre the contrast established by the prophet between those 
who, not inquiring after the Lord, whom thej do not yet 
know, find Him because He consents to manifest Himeelf to 
them spontaneously (vei. 1), and the people, pioperly bo 
called, whom io^ ages He has not ceased to call to Him, who 
know Him as their God, but who obstinately reject His 
mercies (ver. 2) ? Let ns add, 4, that the two ideas of the 
fntoie unbelief of the Jews in relation to the Messiah, and of 
the calling of the Gentiles to fill for the time their place in 
the kingd(»n of God, are very distinctly expressed elsewhere in 
Isaiah ; so lii. 13—15 : the kings and peoples of the Gentiles, 
who had not heard any prophecy, believe in the suffering and 
exalted Messiah, while the Jews leject Him, though to them 
He had been clearly foretold (liiL 1) ; so again xlix. 4 : the 
failure of the Messiah's work in Israel, farming a contrast to 
the rich indemnification which is bestowed on Him through 
the conversion of the Gentales (ver. 6). It is dear that Ihe 
alleged advances in the interpretation of the prophets may, 
after all, on certain points be only retrogressions. 

The thought of w. 20 and 21 is analogous to that of 
3L. 30 and 31. The unac^histicated ignorance and corruption 
of the Gentiles axe an easier obstacle for the light of God to 
dissipate than the prood obduxac^ of the Jews, who have for 
long been visited by divine grace. The words^ / vxts made 
ma/n^fe8t, ere intended by the apostle to refer to that universal 
preaching whidi is the idea of the whole passage. 

Ver. 21. What leads iq) to this verse is the lively feeling 
of the contrast between the conduct of Israel and that of 
the Gentiles. It mims up the idea of the whole chapter : 
the obstinate lesistonce of Israel to the ways of God. The 
Lord is represented, Isa. Ixv. 2, under the figure of a iiathsr 
who, fiom morning to evening, stretches out his anns to his 
child, and experiences from him only rdhsal and contradiotion. 
It is thus made dear that the apostle in no wifle puts the 
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rejection of Israel to the account of an unconditional divine 
decree, but that he ascribes the cause of it to Israel them- 
selves. — ^The preposition irpo^ might signify : in relation to, as 
in Luke xix. 9 and xx. 19. But yet the natural meaning is 
to ; and this meaning is quite suitable : ** He saith to Israel" 
For if in the prophetical discourse God spoke of Israel in the 
third person, in the book written for the people it is to them 
that He addresses this saying ; comp. iii 1 9. — All day long : do 
not these words designate the whole theocratic epoch, which, 
in the eyes of the Lord, is like a long day of labour in behalf 
of His people ? But what a response have they made to such 
fidelity! The words koI avriKeyovra, and gainsaying, were 
added to the Hebrew text by the LXX. They characterize 
the hair-splittings and sophisms whereby the IsraeUtes seek to 
justify their persevering refusal to return to God ; comp. in 
the Book of Malachi the refrain : '' And ye say " . . . ! 

Thus Israel, blinded by the privileges bestowed on them, 
sought only one thing : to preserve their monopoly, and for 
this end to perpetuate their law (ver. 4). They have hardened 
themselves, consequently, against the two essential features 
which constituted the Messianic dispensation, a free salvation 
(w. 5-11) and a salvation offered to all by universal preaching 
(w. 1 2-1 7). And to extenuate this sin, they axe wholly with- 
out excuse. The messengers of salvation have followed them 
to the very ends of the earth to offer them grace as well as 
the Gentiles ; neither had God failed to warn them beforehand, 
from the very begiiming of their history, of the danger thqr ran 
of seeing themselves outstripped by the Gentiles (w. 18-20). 
All to no purpose. They have held on in their resistance . . . 
(ver. 21). After this, is not the case fully ripe for trial ? Do 
not the fieuits attest that it is not God who has arbitrarily 
excluded them, but themselves who have placed God under 
the necessity of pronouncing their rejection ? 

Yet there is a mercy which, where the sin of man abounds, 
yet more abounds. It has a last word to speak in this history. 
Its work towards the rebellious people seems closed ; but it is 
fiar from being so. And chap. xL proceeds to show us how 
God, in the overflowing of His grace, reserves to Himself the 
right to make this severe and painful dispensation issue in the 
most glorious result 
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TWENTT-THIRD PASSAGE (CHAP. XL). 
God^s Flan in IsraeTs Rejection, 

The apostle has proved in chap. ix. that when God elected 
Israel, He did not lose the right one daj to take the severest 
course against them, if it should be necessary. Then he 
has showed in chap. x. that in fact there was a real ground 
and moral necessity for this measure. He proceeds, finally^ 
to establish in chap. xi. that it was only taken in accordance 
with all due regard to the position of this people, and within 
the limits in which it should subserve the salvation of man- 
kind and that of Israel themselves. 

This chapter embraces the development of two principal 
ideas, and then a conclusion. The first idea is this : The 
rejection of Israel is not total, but partial (w. 1-10). It 
bears only on that portion referred to in the demonstration 
of God's right, given in chap. ix. The second : This partial 
rejection even is not eternal, but temporary (w. 11-32). For 
after it has served the various ends which God had in view in 
decreeing it, it shall come to an end, and the entire nation 
shall be restored, and with the Gentiles shall realize the final 
imity of the kingdom of God. The conclusion i& a glance at 
this whole vast plan of God, and the expression of the feeling 
of adoration which is inspired by the contemplation, vv. 33-36. 

Vv. 1-10. 

The partial character of the rejection of God's people is 
proved, first, by the conversion of St Paul himself (ver. 1) ; 
then by the existence of a whole Judeo-Christian church (w. 
2-6). And if this church does not contain the entire Jewish 
people, it is the effect of a judgment of a partial hardening 
rendered necessary by the moral state of the people (w. 7-1 0). 

Ver. 1. ** / say, then. Hath God cast away His people t Let 
it not he ! For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, 
of the tribe of Benjamin.'' — ^From all that preceded, chaps, ix. 
and X., the reader might have concluded that God had com- 
pletely and finally broken with all that bore the name of 
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Israel ; hence the then. — The form of the question is such 
(/i97) that onlj a ii^^^ve aosirar can be expected. This is 
likewise indicated by the pronoun axn-ov, his, which of itself 
implies the maral impossibility of anch a measure. — The 
expression His people does not refer, as some have thought, to 
the elect part of the people only, but^ as the expreaBdon itself 
shows, to the Tiaiion as a whola It is evident, indeed, that 
the rest of the chapter treats not of the lot of the Israelifces 
who have believed in Jesus, but of the lot of the nation in its 
entixety. Thu8» then, this question of ver. 1 is the theme of 
the whole chapter. — The apostle takes a first answer, by way 
of preface, from his own case. Is not he, a Jew of well- 
approved Israelitish descent, by the call which he has received 
from above, a living proof that (xod has not cast away mi masse 
and without distinction the totality of His ancient people? 
De Wette and Meyer give a wholly different meaning to this 
answer. According to them, Paul would say: "I am too 
good an Israelite, too zealous a patriot, to be capable of affirm- 
ing a thing so contrary to the interests of my people." Ab if 
the interests of truth were not supreme, in Paul's view, over 
national affections I And what in this case would be meant 
by the epithets descendarU ofAhraJiam and of Benjamin, which 
Meyer allies against our explanation ? May not one, with 
his civil status as an Israelite perfectly unquestionable, com« 
port himself as a bad patriot 1 What Paul means by them is 
this : '' It is nothing my being an Israelite of the purest blood ; 
God has nevertheless made of me such as you see me, a true 
believer." Meyer still urges the objection of the exceptional 
position of a man like Paul ; but the apostle does not confine 
himself to pleading this personal fact; he adds to it im- 
mediately, from ver. 2 onwards, the patent &ct of the whole 
Judeo-Ghristian portion of the church. — ^Weizsacker makes the 
important remaric on this ver. 1 : " Paul could not possibly 
take his proof from his own person, if the mass of the Chris- 
tians of Borne were Judeo-Ghristian, and so themselves the 
best refutation of the objection raised." 

Yv. 2, 3. *^ God hath not east away His people which He 
forehnew. Or wot ye not what the Scripture saith in the passage 
about Elias ; how he maJceth intercession to €hd agai7%d Israel :^ 

^ T. B. leads here Xvym, with K L» Syr*^. 
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Lord J they have killed Thy prvpheis,^ digged dawn Thine altars, 
and I am left alons, and they eedc my lifer — ^The foimal denial 
whieh begina ^er. 2 is intended to introdnoe the more general 
proofs the exposition of which h^;ins with the words : Or wot 
ye not 1 Several commentatois (Or., Angi^ Ghtys.^ Luth., Caly.» 
eta) h&ve explained the words; whom He forekmew, as a 
lestEictifm narrowing the general notion of the people of 
Israel: ''He conld ondoabtedlj cast away the mass of the 
people, but not the foreknown elect who finm, strictly speaking, 
Hie people.'* This meaning is inadmissible ; for, as we have 
already seai in ver. 1, the matter in question here is not the 
lot of this elect portion, but that of the people as a whola Is 
it not of the entire people that the apostle speaks when, in 
yy. 28 and 29, he saysx "As touehirig the election, they are 
loved for the Father^s sake ; for the ^ts and calling of God 
are without repentance"? These words are the authentic 
explanation of the expression in vex. 2 : Si$ people whom He 
foreknew. Of all the peoples of the earth one only was chosen 
and known beforehand, by an act of divine foreknowledge and 
love, as the people whose history would be identified with the 
realization of salvation. In all others salvation is the afbir 
of individtuils, but here the notion of salvation is attached to 
the neUion itself; not that the liberty of individuals is in the 
least compromised by this collective destination. The Israelites 
contemporary with Jesus might reject Him ; an indefinite series 
of generations may for ages perpetuate this fact of national 
unbelief. God is under no pressure ; time can stretch out as 
long as He pleases. He will add, i£ need be, ages to ages, 
until there come at length the generation disposed to open 
their eyes and freely welcome their Messiah. Grod foreknew 
this nation as believing and saved, and sooner or later they 
cannot £eu1 to be botL 

As usual, the form : or know ye not, signifies : ** Or if ye 
allege the contrary, do ye forget" . . . — ^The expression iv 
^Bkia, literally, in JElias, is a form of quotation frequent in 
the N. T. (Mark xii 26 ; Luke xx. 37) and in the Babbins 
to denote : " in the passage of the Scriptures which contains 
the history of ELias." — The preposition Kara can signify 
nothing else here than against. To intercede against is a 

^ T. B. xmcLb keie »«i, with DEL, Syr. 
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Strange expression, but fitted to bring out the abnormal 
state of the people in regard to whom the prophet could only 
pray thus, that is to say, protesting before Grod against their 
conduct. Gomp. 1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18. 

Ver. 3. In the Hebrew text the second clause of the verse 
is put first ; it is needless to seek an intention for this inver- 
sion. — Mention is made of " altars of God," though according 
to the law there was, properly speaking, only one legitimate 
altar, that of the sanctuary. But the law itself authorized, 
besides, the erection of altars in the places where Grod had 
visibly revealed EQmself (Ex. xx. 24), as at Bethel, for 
example. Moreover, participation in the legitimate altar 
being interdicted within the kingdom of the ten tribes, it is 
probable that in such circumstances the faithful ventured to 
sacrifice elsewhere than at Jerusalem (1 Kings viii 29). — 
Meyer interprets the word aUme in this sense : '' alone of all 
the prophets." This meaning seems to us incompatible with 
God's answer. The seven thousand are not prophets, but 
simple worshippers. Elijah, in that state of deep discourage- 
ment into which foregoing events had plunged him, no longer 
saw in Israel any others than idolaters, or believers too 
cowardly to deserve the name. 

Vv. 4, 5. " But what saith the answer of Ood unto him t I 
have reserved to myself seven thousand men, who have not lowed 
the knee to Baal. Even so then, at this present time also there is 
a remnant accordiTig to the election of grace," — Xpi7/tario'/xo9 : 
the direction of a matter, and hence : a decision of authority ; 
then: a divine declaration, an oracle (Matt ii 12). — It is 
impossible to apply the words : '' I have reserved to myself," 
to the temporal preservation of this elect body of pious 
Israelites, in the midst of the judgments which are soon to 
burst on Israel. It is in the spiritual sense, as faithful 
worshippers in the midst of reigning idolatry, that Grod reserves 
them to Himself. They are the leaven kept by His &ithful- 
ness in the midst of His degenerate people. — It is impossible 
to understand what leads Hofmann to take KaTiKiwop as the 
third person plural : *' They (the persecutors) have left me seven 
thousand men." This cannot be the meaning in the Hebrew, 
where the grammar is opposed to it ; and as little the sense 
meant by Paul, where the words to myself and according to the 
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eUdian of grace, ver. 5, prove that lie is speaking of the action 
of God Himself. The piononn to mtfsdf does not belong to 
the Hebrew text ; it is added by Panl to bring more into 
relief the settled purpose of grace in this preservation. — ^The 
substantive BdaK, Baal, is preceded by the feminine if: "the 
(female) BaaL" This form is surprising, for Baal, the god of 
the sun among the Phoenicians, was a masculine divinity, to 
whom Astarte, the goddess of the moon, corresponded, as the 
female divinity. By the LXX. the name Baal is sometimes 
used as feminine, sometimes as masculina In our passage 
this version uses it in the latter way. To explain the female 
form as used here by Paul, it has been thought that Baal was 
sometimes r^aided as a hermaphrodite divinity. But in 
1 Sam. vii 4, we find Baal put along with Astarte, and both 
in the feminine form. It seems to us more natural simply to 
understand the feminine substantive eUovi, the image, in the 
sense of: ''the statue BaaL'' Meyer objects that in that case 
the article rov would be required before BdaK. But the Jews 
took pleasure in identifying false gods with their images, as if 
to say that the god was nothing more than his material repre- 
sentation. The Babbins, in this same contemptuous spirit, 
had invented the term Elohoih to designate idols, a feminine 
plural of Elohim, and several have been thereby led to suppose 
that our feminine article might be explained by a feeling of 
the same kind. This explanation is not impossible ; but the 
previous one seems to me the more simpla 

Ver. 5. This verse applies the case of the seven thousand 
to present circumstances. The remnant, of whom the apostle 
speaks, evidently denotes the small portion of the Jewish 
people who in Jesus have recognised the Messiah. The term 
Xeififia, remnant, is related to the preceding verb KartKiirov, 
I have reserved to myedf, kept. There is no reference what- 
ever to the members of the Jewish people who shall survive 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and shall be preserved to go into 
exila These form, on the contrary, the rejected portion to 
whom the words, w. 7-1 0, apply. — ^The three particles which 
connect this verse with the preceding context : so, then, also, 
refer, the first, to the internal resemblance of the two facts, for 
the same principle is realized in both; the second, to the 
moral necessity with which the one follows from the other in 

GODBT. P B0M« H. 
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co&fleqxteace of this analogy. The third shnply indicates the 
addition of a new example to the fonner. — The words: 
ctecording to the deetion of grace, might apply to the individuah 
more or less numerous who are embraced in this remnant, 
now become the nndeus of the chnrck The word dedion 
would in that case be explained, as in the case of the elect in 
general, via 29, 30, by the fact of the foreknowledge which 
God had of their fetith. But the matter in question through- 
out the whole of this chapter is the lot of the Jewish people 
in general ; it is therefore to them in their entirety that the 
idea of the divine election refers; comp. w. 2 and 28. One 
thing indeed follows from the election of grace applied to the 
whole of Israel ; not the salvation of such or such individuals, 
but the indestructible existence of a believing remnant at all 
periods of their history, even in the most disastrous crises of 
unbeUef, as at the time of the ministry of Elias, or of the 
coming of Jesus Christ. The idea contained in the words : 
^ according to the election of grace," is therefore this : In 
virtue of the election of Israel as the salvation-people, God 
has not left them in our days without a faithful remnant, any 
more than He did in the kingdom of the ten tribes at the 
period when a far grosser heathenism was triumphant 

Ver. 6. " Now, if it is hy grace, then is it no mare of works ; 
since grace would he no more grace'* ^ — ^The apostle wishes to 
express the idea, that if Israel possess this privilege of always 
preserving within their bosom a faithful remnant, it is not 
because of any particular merit they have acquired before God 
by their works ; it is purely a matter of grace on the part of 
Him who has chosen them. The instant there was introduced 
into this dispensation a meritorious cause, whether for little or 
for much, there would be taken away from grace its character 
of freeness ; it would no longer be what it is. Why add this 
idea here ? Because it is only inasmuch as the maintenance 
of the faithful remnant is a matter of grace, that the rejection 
of the mass (of which Paul is about to speak, w. 7-9) is not 
an injustica If there were, on the part of Israel as a people, 

^ T. B. here reads, with B L, the Mnn. and Syr. : u h Ji H7^* mirt tm 
X'^h **** ^* *f7** wMtrt %^Tt9 tfy«9 {Jnti \f %t ht of toor£i, tt ia no mort groKA » 
mmct work waM be no more work). These words are omitted in K A D E F 
G P, It Ynlg.j besides this, this sentence presents many Taiiaats* 
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the least merit ariamg from wask as the grcnmd of tlieir 
election, even that partiBl zejeetion, of which the apostle 
speakSy would be impossibia — The word ovnir^, na more, should 
he taken here in the logical sense: the principle of grace being 
once laid down. The Tsarb yiveirm (literally, not w, but 
heeomed) should be escplained as' Meyer does : Grace ceases to 
show itself as what it jb, ceases to beeonu in its realization 
what it is in ita eaaenca 

The second propositioD, paxallel to the former, which ia 
found in the T. B., is entirely foreign to the context, and for 
this reason alone it must appear saspiciousL But it is 
decidedly condemned by its omission in the greater number of 
documeate, and in particukt by the hamony on tida point of 
the Alex, and Greco-Latin texts, exceptii^ the Vatieaims, It 
is impossible to imagine a leaaon copyists could have had for 
rejecting it Yolkmar, in order to remain fEdthfol to the 
VaUc, aUi^es this very fact of the want of relation to the 
context as that which struck copyists, and gave rise to its 
rejection. This is to do them too much honour. We should 
have had much graver and more numerous variants in the 
N. T. if copyists had proceeded so freely. It is much more 
probable that a reader composed a proposition parallel and 
antithetic to the former, and wrote it on the margin, whence 
it passed into the text Gases of this kind are frequent. 

It is obviously wholly unnecessary, in order to explain this 
verse^ to hold, with the Tubingen school, that the apostle 
means to refute the Judeo-Christian principle of the mixing 
up of works and grace. Besides, would not the apostle have 
addressed himself directly in this case as he does to his 
(Gentile-Christian readers in the passage w. 13 and 14, which 
Yolkmar himself puts parallel to this ? 

Let us again remark the correlation between this passage, 
w. 1-6^ and the preceding, ix. 6-13. The latter referred to 
the carnal portion of the nation, and proved the right God had 
to reject them (as much as Ishmael and Esau) ; the present 
passage refers to the faithful portion, and establishes the fact 
that Qoi has not failed to maintain a similar elect number in 
IsiaeL These two points of view taken together form the 
complete truth on the subject 

Beuss finds in tins passage two theories placed side by side 
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with one another, biit ^ which logic deems contradictoiy.'* 
The one, he thinks, is that of unconditional grace^ by which 
the holy renmant are kept in their fidelity ; the other that of 
works, by which Paul explains the rejection of the nation in 
general But there is no contradiction between these two 
points of view ; for if the faithfulness of the elect supposes 
the initiative of grace, it nevertheless implies faith on their 
part ; and if the mass of the nation are rejected, this rejection 
only arises &om their voluntaiy and persevering resistance to 
the solicitations of grace. 

The apostle put the question whether the present relation 
between Grod and Israel was that of an absolute divorce ; and 
he began by answering : no, in the sense that a portion at 
least of Israel have obtained grace, and form henceforth the 
nucleus of the church. But, he adds, — for this is the other 
side of the truth, — ^it is certainly true that the greater part of 
the people have been smitten with hardness. This is what he 
expounds in w. 7-10, showing, as his habit is, that this 
severe measure was in keeping with the antecedents of the 
theocratic history and the declarations of Scripture. 

y V. 7, 8. " What then i Israel hath not obtained that which 
he seekethfor} while the election hath dbtainud it ; but the rest 
"Were hardened. According^ as it is toritten, God hath given 
them a spirit of torpor, eyes that they should not see, and ears 
that they should net hear, unto this day!* — ^By the question : 
What then t Paul means : If Israel are not really rejected, 
what then ? What has happened ? As he has elucidated 
this question in chap, x., he confines himself to summing up 
in a word all that he has explained above regarding the 
foolish conduct of Israel The object of their search, the 
justification to be obtained from God, having been pursued by 
them in a chimerical way (by means of human works), they 
have not attained the end which the elect have reached with- 
out trouble by faith. The present hnt^ryrel, seekeih, for which 
there must not be substituted, with the oldest translations 
(see the critical note), the imper£ sought, indicates what Israel 
has done and is still doing at the very moment when the 
apostle is writing. — ^The elect then being once excepted, it is 

^ F G, It. Syr. : t^t^nru (aought) instead of iwtXnru (eeeheth), 
'MB: umimwtf instead of »mitu 
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quite true that all {he rest, oi Xoiwot, have been rejected, and 
that in the severest way : a judgment of hardening with which 
God has visited them. The term 'nwpouv, to hardm, signifies 
in the strict sense : to deprive an organ of its natural sensi- 
bility ; morally : to take away from the heart the faculty of 
being touched by what is good or divine, from the understand- 
ing the faculty of discerning between the true and the false, 
the good and the bad. The sequel will explain how it is 
possible for such an effect to be ascribed to divine operation. 

Yer. 8. Holy Scripture had already either witnessed to an 
operation of God in this direction in certain cases, or had 
raised the foreboding of it in regard to the Jews. So when 
Moses said to the people after their exodus from Egypt, Deut. 
xxix. 4 : *' The Lord hath not given you an heart to perceive, 
and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto this day." And yet 
(ver. 2) ''they had seen all that the Lord did before their 
eyes." All the wonders wrought in the wilderness they had 
seen in a sort without seeing them ; they had heard the daily 
admonitions of Moses without hearing them, because they were 
under the weight of a spirit of insensibility ; and this judgment 
which had weighed on them during the forty years of their 
rejection in the wilderness continued still at the time when 
Moses spoke to them in the plains of Moab, when they were 
preparing to enter Canaan : until thia day. In quoting this 
remarkable saying, Paul modifies it slightly; for the first 
words : *' Ood hath not given y<m a heart to perceive,** he sub- 
stitutes a somewhat different expression, which he borrows 
from Isa. xxix. 10 : ''The Lord hath .poui*ed upon you the 
spirit of deep sleep." The negative form of which Moses had 
made use (" God hath not given you " . . . ) perfectly suited 
the epoch when this long judgment was about to close : " God 
hath not yet bestowed on you this gracious gift to this day ; 
but He is about to grant it at length ! " . While, when the 
apostle wrote, the afiSrmative form used by Isaiah to express 
the same idea was much more appropriate : " God hath poured 
out on you" . . . The state of Israel indeed resembled in 
an respects that of the people when in Isaiah's time they 
ran blindfold into the punishment of captivity. Hence it 
is that Paul prefers for those first words the form of Isaiah to 
that of Moses. — ^There is something paradoxical in the expres- 
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sion: a ^nrii ^ torpor; for usually tiie spiiit loases and 
awakenB, instead of randexiiig insensible. Bat God can also 
put in opeiation a paralysing foioe. It .is so wben He wills 
for a time to give ovmr a nuui who pBrseveres in lesistuig Him 
to a blindness sach that he punishes himself as it were with 
his own hand ; see the example of Pharaoh (ix. 17) and that 
of Saul (1 Sam. xviii 10). — ^The tenn /caraw^t/^, which is 
oidinaiily translated by dup^cuiwn, and which we prefer to 
render by the word torpor, may be explained etymolo^cally 
in two ways: lither it is derived firom vy<rtrw^ the act of 
piercinff, rending, striking, whence there would result, when the 
blow is violent; a state of stupor and momentaiy insensibility ; 
or it is taken to be from vvm,vvl^», vwrra^m, to lend ths head 
m order to deep, idience : to faU odeep. It is peihaps in this 
second sense that the LXX. have taken it, who use it pretty 
frequently, as in our passage, to translate the Hebrew term Tnar- 
dema, deep deep. This second derivation is learnedly combated 
by Fritzsche ; but it has again quite recently been defended 
by Yolkmar, If we bring into dose connection, as St Paul does 
here, the saying of Isaiah with that of Deuteronomy, we must 
prefer the notion of torpor or stupor to that of deep; for the 
subject in question in the context is not a man who is sleeping, 
but one who, while having his eyes open and seeing, sees not 
— ^The works of God have two aspects, the one external, the 
material fact ; the other internal, the divine thought contained 
in the &ct And thus it comes about, that when the eye of 
the soul is paralysed, one may see those works without seeing 
them; comp. Isa. vi.lO; Matt xiiL 14, 15; Jdm xii 40, 
etc — ^Tbe apostle adds in the following verses a seoond quo1;a- 
tion, taken from Ps. Ixix. 22 and 23. 

Yv. 9, 10. ''And Damd mith. Let their table he made a 
snare and a trap and a stvmblingAidck^ and [so'] a recompense 
unto them ! Let their eyes he darkened^ that they may not see ; 
and how down theivr hade alway ! " — ^Paul ascribes this psalm 
to David, according to the title and Jewish tradition ; he does 
not trouble with criticism. Is this title erroneous, as is 
alleged by our modem savanfts? They aD^ge w. 33-S6, 
which dose the psalm, and in which we have mention made 
of the liberated captives who shall rebuild and possess the 
cities of Judah, expressions which naturally apply to the time 
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of tiie captiTxty. Bnt» on the other hand, the axithor speaks 
^ of that zeal for the hoose of God which eats him up ; ^ which. 
snpposeB the existence of the temple. Kay more, the adver- 
flsries who oppress him are expressly designated as xnambers 
of God's pec^e: they are ** his biBthren, his mother's children" 
(yen 8); ^they shall be blotted oat of the book of life" 
(ver. 28) ; their name was therefore inscribed in it; they are 
not the CSialdeans. Einally, what is stronger : those enemies, 
his &llow*countrymen, enjoy perfect external weU-being ; while 
they give the Psalmist, the object of their hatred, gaU to 
diinky they themsehres sit at table and sing as they drink 
strong drink (yy. 22 and 11, 12); a singular description of 
the state of the Jews in captivity ! It must therefore be held 
that the last verses of the psahn (w. 33-36) were, like the 
last and perfectly similar verses of Ps. li (w. 16 and 19), 
added to the hymn later, when the exiled people applied it 
to their national sufferings. The original description is that 
of the riffkteotis Israelite suffering for the cause of God ; and 
his adversaries, to whom the curses contained in the two 
verses quoted by Paul refer, are all the enemies of this just 
one within the theocracy itself, from Saul persecuting David 
down to the Jewish enemies of Jesus Christ and His Ghurck— ^ 
The tabk is, in the Psalmist's sense, the emblem of the material 
pleasures in which the ungodly live. Their life of gross 
enjoyments is to become to them what the snares of all sorts 
with whidi men catch them are to the lower animals. It is 
difBicult to avoid thinking that the apostle is here applying 
tills figure in a spiritual sense ; for the punishment which he 
has in view is of a spiritual nature ; it is, moral hardening. 
The cause of such a judgment must therefore be something 
else than simple worldly enjoyment; it is, as we have seen, 
the proud confidence of Israel in their ceremonial works. 
The iaUe is therefore, in Paul's sense, the emblem of pre^ 
sumptuous secuzify founded on their fidelity to acts of worship, 
whether the reference be to the table of show-bread as a 
qonbol of the Levitical wcnship in general, or to the sacrificial 
feasts. These works, on which they reckoned to save them, 
nxe precisely what is mining them.*-*The Psalmist expresses 
the idea of ruin only by two terms : those of mare and net 
(in the LXX. ira^l^, net, and (rKdvSaXo9f, stu/mblvag-ilock). Paul 
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adds a tinid, Oi^pa, strictly prey, and hence : every means of 
catching prey. This third term is taken from Ps. xxxy. 8 
(in the LXX.), where it is used as a parallel to iraryk, net, in 
a passage every way similar to that of Ps, bdx. By this 
accumulation of almost synonymous terms, Paul means forcibly 
to express the idea that it will be impossible for them to 
escape, because no kind of snare will be wanting; first the 
Tiet (voffk), then the weapons of the chase (Oiipa), and finally 
the trap which causes the prey to faU into the pit (a-Kav- 
SaXop). — ^The Hebrew and the LXX., as we have said, con- 
tain only two of these terms, the first and the third. Instead 
of the second, the LXX« read another regimen: eh avra- 
'jriSoa^v, for a recompense. Whence comes this expression? 
They have evidently meant thereby to render the word 
lischelamim, for those who are in security, which in the Hebrew 
text is put between the words stuhx and stumblinff-Mock. 
Only, to render it as they have done, they must have read 
UschiUoumim (probably after another reading). This substan- 
tive is derived from the verb schcdam, to he complete, whence 
in the Kel : to recompense^ It therefore signifies recompense ; 
hence this eh: avrairihoaof, for a recompense, in the LXX. 
Paul borrows from them this expression ; but he puts it at 
the end as a sort of conclusion : ** and so in just retribution/' 
In ver. 10 the apostle continues to apply to the present 
judgment of Israel (hardening) the expressions of the Psalmist. 
The reference is to ^Ae darkening of the imderstanding which 
follows on the insensibility of the heart (ver. 9), to such a 
d^ree that the Gentiles, with their natural good sense, under- 
stand the gospel better than those Jews who have been 
instructed and cultivated by divine revelation. — The last 
words : low down their reins, are an invocation ; they refer to 
the state of slavish fear in which the Jews shall be held as 
long as this judgment of hardening which keeps them outside 
of the gospel shall last They are slaves to their laws, to 
their Babbins, and even to their Gk)d (viii 15). We must 
beware of thinking, as Meyer does, that this chastisement is 
their punishment for the rejection of the Messiah. It is, on 
the contrary, that rejection which is in the apostle's eyes the 
realization of the doom of hardening previously pronounced 
upon them. As St John shows, xii 37 et seq., the Jews 
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would not have rejected Jesua if their eyes had not been 
already blinded and their ears stopped. It could only be 
under the weight of one of those judgments which visit man 
with a spirit of torpor, that any could fail to discern the raying 
forth of the gloiy of God in the person of Jesus Christ, as the 
apostle declares, 2 Cor. iv. 4, In this passage he ascribes the 
act of blinding to the god of this world, who has cast a veil 
over the spirit of his subjects. This means, as is seen in. the 
book of Job, that God proves or punishes by leaving Satan to 
act, and it may be by the spirit of torpor mentioned in ver. 8, 
as with that spirit of lying whom the Lord sent to seduce 
Ahab in the vision of the prophet Micaiah, 1 Kings xxii. 10 
et seq. However this may be, the rejection of Jesus by the 
Jews was the effect, not the (xmse of the hardening. The cause 
— Paul has clearly enough said, ix. 31-33 — was the obstinacy 
of their self-righteousness, 

Vv. 11-32, 

God has not then, absolutely speaking, rejected His people ; 
but it is perfectly true that He has hardened and rejected a 
portion of tiiem. Yet there are two restrictions to be noted 
here : This chastisement is only partial ; and, besides, it is only 
temporary. It is this second idea which is developed in the 
following passage. It is obvious how far Beuss is mistaken 
when he calls this second passage, in relation to the former, 
** a second explanation." This critic's constant idea is that of 
contradictoiy points of view placed in juxtaposition in the 
apostle's writing. On the contrary, the following passage is 
the logical complement of the preceding : '^ And this chastise- 
ment, which has fallen on Israel only partially, is itself only 
for a time." 

This passage includes four sections, having each a distinct 
subject 

The first, w. 11—15, points out the two efnds, the proximate 
and the Jiruil, of the rejection of the Jews. The proximate 
end was to fSsusilitate the conven^on of the G^tiles ; the final 
end is to restore the Jews themselves by means of the con- 
verted Gentiles, and that to bring down at length on the latter 
the fulness of divine blessing, 
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The aeocmd ceetion, tv. 16~24^ is intetHM to pat tiie 
Gentiles on their goaid against the pride vriSa, ivhich they 
might he inspixed by the position which is made theirs to 
the present in the kii^om of God, as well as against oontempt 
of the Jews into which they might be carried 

In the third, tv. 25-29, Paul announces positively, as a 
matter of revelation, the fieu^t of the final conversioii of Israd. 

'finally, the fourth, w. 30-32, contains a general view of 
the course of divine work in the accomplishment of salvation. 

It is impossible, in a subject so difficult, to imagine a 
simpler and more logical order. 

Vv. 11-15. 

Yv. 11, 12. "I say then, Have iheg tiumiled (hat they 
dwuld fail t Let it riot he ! But th/rough Uieir fail saiwxtum 
is come unto the Otntiles,for to provoke theni to jealou^. Now, 
if the fall of them he the riches of the world, and the dvmvnishing 
of them the riches of the Chntiles, how much more will he their 
fidness ! " — ^The then indicates that this new question is occa- 
sioned by the preceding development : '' A portion have been 
hardened; is it then for ever?" The question with fu^ 
anticipates a negative answer. According to many cam«* 
mentators, the two teims stumible and faU have almost the 
same meaning, and they make the question signify: ''have 
they fallen solely for the end of falling ? ** Bat I2us meaning 
would have required the adverb ^bovov, oniy, and it is contrary, 
besides, to the difference of meaning between the two verbs ; 
vToUiv, to stumMe, expresses the shock against an obstacle ; 
Trlwreof^ tofaU, the fall which follows &om it Cionsequently 
the meaning can only be this : " Have they stumbled so as 
to leave for ever their position as God's people, and to remain, 
as it were, lying on the ground (plunged in perditian) ? " 
Comp. the figures of striking against, ix. 32, and stvsnbtmg^ 
ver. 9. — *' No," answers the apostle, '' God has very dififerent 
viewa This dispensation tends to a first proximate aim, 
namely, to open to the Gentiles the gateway of salvation.'' 
According to Beuss, the apostle means to say, God ^ has for 
the present hardened the Jews that the gospel m^^ be carried 
to the (jentiles." If by this the author means anew to ascribe 
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to Sb Paul the idea of die nnoonditiOBal decree^ in virtue of 
which Ood disposes of saen iiidepaidentlj of their moral 
libertj, he eompletelj Twiflrf-akipiB tibe apostie's dioi^t. It is 
through the fault of Iscael that it has been impossible for the 
proaching of the gospd to the Gentiles to be earned out 
except by God's Ineaking vith the chosen people. I^ indeed, 
this peofde had lent themselyes in&. intelligenoe and love 
to God's purpose toward the rest of mankind, they would 
willingly have let fall their theocratic pretensions ; and, sub- 
stituting the righteousness of faith for that of the law, they 
would themselves have become Grod's instnunentB in ofiisring 
to the GrentQee the grace they enjojed. But as their national 
pdde did not permit them to enter on this path, and as they 
wished at any cost to maintain their l^gal system, God was 
obliged to blind them, so that they should not in Jesus recognise 
their Messiah. Otherwise the gospel would have been Judaized ; 
believing Grentiles would have required to become the proselytes 
of Isxael, and this would have been an end of salvation for the 
world, and of the world for salvation. Moreover, in con- 
sequence of the proud contempt of the Jews for the Gentiles, 
there would have been fanned between them and the latter 
such a relation of enmity, that if Christianity offered itself to 
the world under cover of this detested Judaism, it would, no 
doubt, have gained some adherents, but it would have been 
the object of the antipathy which the Grentile world felt to 
the Jewish peopla In these circumstances, God, who wished 
the salvation of the world, necessarily required to disentangle 
the cause of the goqpel from that of Judaism, and even to 
oppose them to cme another. And this is what was brought 
about by the refusal of Israel to recognise Jesus as the 
Messiah. The preaching of the Christ, delivered by this veiy 
separation, was able, free from all hindrance, to inike its flight 
over the woxld. Once, then, Israel had become by their own 
fault what they were^ God could evidently not act otherwise, 
if He would save the Gentiles ; but nothing forced Israel to 
beoome tuck. There is nothing here, therefore, of an uncon- 
ditional decree ; it is ever the same law we meet with: God's 
plan embracing the vi^aries of human liberty, and making 
them turn to its own fulfilment. 

Bnt that is not alL Wonderful result! Israel, haviug 
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been unwilling to concur with God in saving the Gentiles^ 
must end by being themselves saved through their salvation. 
It is undoubtedly a humiliation for them to be the last to 
enter where they should have introduced all others ; but on 
God's part it is the height of mercy. Here is the more 
remote end (for which the conversion of the Gtentiles becomes 
a means), which Paul indicates in the words borrowed from 
the passage of Moses quoted above, jl 19: "to provoke them 
to jealousy" Seeing aU the blessings of the kingdom, pardou, 
justification, the Holy Spirit, adoption, shed down abundantly 
on the Gentile nations through faith in Him whom they have 
rqected, how can they help saying at length : These blessings 
are ours ? And how can they help opening their eyes and 
recognising that Jesus is the Messiah, since in Him the works 
predicted of the Messiah are accomplished ? How shall the 
elder son, seeing his younger brother seated and celebrating 
the feast at his father^s table, fail to ask that he may re-enter 
the paternal home and come to sit down side by side with his 
brother, after throwing himself into the arms of their common 
father? Such is the spectacle of which Paul gives us a 
glimpse in the words : to provoke them to jealousy. The sin of 
the Jews could modify God's plan, but by no means prevent it 
Yer. 12. The Si ia that of gradation: well then. It is a 
new and more joyous perspective still which the apostle opens 
up. If the exclusion of the Jews, by allowing the gospel to 
be presented to the world freed from every legal form, has 
opened for it a large entrance among the Gentiles, what will 
be the result of the restoration of this people, if it shall ever 
be realized? What blessings of higher excellence for the 
whole world may not be expected from it ! Thus the apostle 
advances from step to step in the explanation of this mysterious 
decree of rejection. — Their fall or thdr false step : this ex- 
pression, which refers back to the term inraUiv, to stumble, 
ver. 11, denotes Jewish unbelief — By the riches of the world, 
Paul understands the state of grace into which the Gentiles 
are introduced by faith in a free salvation. — The two abstract 
expressions fall and toorld are reproduced in a more concrete 
way in a second proposition parallel to the first ; the former 
in the term Hmjfia, which we translate by diminishing 
{reduction to a sToall number) \ the latter in the plural word the 
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Gentiles. — « The word tfrrfifia comes from the verb 'fiTrSurOai^ 
the fundamental meaning of which is : to le in a state of 
inferiority. This inferiority may be one in relation to an 
enemy ; in this case the verb means : to he overcome (2 Pet 
ii. 19), and the substantive derived from it signifies defeat 
(clades). Or the inferiority may refer to a state fixed on as 
normal, and below which one falls. The substantive in this 
case denotes a deficit, a fall Of these two meanings the first 
is impossible here ; for the enemy by whom Israel would be 
beaten could be no other than God ; now in the context this 
thought is inapplicable. The second and only admissible 
sense may be applied either qualitatively or numerically. In 
the former case, the subject in question is a level of spiritual 
life beneath which Israel has fallen; comp« 1 Cor. vi 7: 
''There is utterly an inferiority, ffm^/ia (a moral deficit), 
among you because ye go to law one with another," and 
2 Cor. xiL 13. Applied here, this meaning would lead to the 
following explanation : " The moral degradation of Israel has 
become the cause of the enriching of the Gentiles.'' But there 
is something repugnant in this idea, and, besides, we should be 
obliged by it to take the substantive vXaipcDfjLa, the fulness, 
which corresponds to it, also in the moral sense : the perfect 
spiritual state to which the Jews shall one day be restored. 
Now this meaning is impossible in view of ver. 25, where this 
expression evidently denotes the totality of the G^tile xiations. 
We are therefore led by this antithesis to the numerical 
meaning of ^frnz/iia, diminishmg to a small nuniber (of believers) : 
^ If their diminishing as God's people to a very small number 
of individuals (those who have received the Messiah) has 
formed the riches of the world, how much more their restora- 
tion to the complete state of a people" . * .! But it is 
important to observe the shade of difference between this and 
the often repeated explanation of Chrysostom, which applies 
the word ^fm^/ia to the believing Jews themselves, which 
would lead to an idea foreign to the context, namely this : 
that if so small a number of believing Jews have already done 
so much good to the world by becoming the nucleus of the 
church, the entire nation once converted wUl. do more stilL 
The pronoun avr&v {their) excludes this sense; for in the 
three propositions it can only apply to the same subject, the 
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Jewish people in general (Meyer). — Instead of *the richee 
of the worlds** the apostle says the second time ** the riches of 
the Gentiles;" because now there presents itself to his mind 
that indefinite series of Oentile naticms who, ever aa the 
preaching of thegospel shall reach them, shall enter snccea- 
sively into the church, and thus fill op the void arising fiiom 
the redaction of Israel to so small a number of beHevers. — 
21i£ir fulness : the totality of the then living members at the 
people of IsraeL The term irkiipw/ui, used apparently in such 
different acceptations by the N. T. writers, has but one fondap- 
mental signification, of which all the others are only varioos 
applications^ It always denotes : that with which an empty 
space is filled (id quo res vrnpldur) ; comp. Fhilippi simplifying 
Fritzsche. In the application of this term to the people of 
Israel, we must regard the abstract notion of a people as the 
empty frame to be fiUed, and the totality of the individuals 
in whom this notion is realized, as that which fills the frame. 
— 'From what we have said above, we must set aside mean- 
ings of a qualitative nature, such as: *'the fulness of the 
Messianic salvation," or ^ the restoration of Israel to Kb normal 
position," or the state of spiritual perfection to which it is 
destined (Fritza, Stick., Hofm.). Neither can the mean- 
ing be admitted which Philippi ascribes to the two words 
^m7/Aa and ivTJfpiofui ; he supplies as their understood com- 
plement the idea of the kingdom of God, and explains: *^ the 
blank produced in the kingdom of God by their rejection," 
and " the filling up of this blank by their readmisaion." This 
is to do violence to the meaning of the genitives ain&v, and 
to introduce into the text an idea (that of the kingdom of 
God) which is nowhere indicated. 

Yv. 13—16 are a more particular application to St Paul's 
ministry of the ideas expounded w. 11 and 12; for this 
nunis^ had a decisive ^t to play in accompKahing the 
plan of God sketched in these two last verses; and the 
feelings with which Paul discharged his apostleship must be 
in harmony with the course of God's work. This is exactly 
what he shows in these three verses. 

Vv. 13-15. " For^ I say it to you, you Gentiles, Inas- 

» T. R reads ymf {/or), with D E F G L, It, while K A B P, Syr. read h 
(row then), and G : •»» (tkerefifrt). 
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TMuk^ agl dmthe apodle of the Gfentilu, I magnijy mine office: 
if hy awf means I may frovoke to €mvl<xtUm fh&m* whitih are my 
jUak, and ndghi «i«e iome of them. For if the, casting avxty of 
them ie Uu rGxmciling of the world, what shall ths restoring of 
thein, he, but a reswrrection from the dead t "—It is somewhat 
difficult to decide between the two readings ^ap {for) and 
Se (noti^ Uim)^ The authortties aie balanced ; but it is pro- 
bable that the 84 ^^^^ow, has been substitnted for for, because 
the observation which begins ver. 13 was connected with the 
preceding veise in this sense: ^Now I tell you that (the 
preceding) specially yon Gentiles." And as this conneetioa 
is decidedly mistaken^ and the apostle's observation refers 
manifestly to what follows (w. 13-15), there is reason to 
believe that the true connection is that which is expressed by 
for. And in fact the natural transition from w. 11 and 12 
to w, 13-15 is this: "What I have just told you of the 
magnificent effects which will one day be produced among 
you Gentiles by the restoration of the Jews, is so true that it 
is even in your interest and as your apostle, the apostle to you 
Gentiles, that I stiiTe to labour for the salvation of the Jews ; 
for I know aU that will one day accrue to you from their 
national conversion, a true spiritual resurrection (ver. 15)." 
There is a wholly different and widespread way of imder- 
standing the meaning of these three verses. It is to take vy. 
13 and 14 as a sort of parenthesis or episode, and to regard 
ver. 15 as a somewhat more emphatic repetition of ver. 12; 
comp. for example, w. 9 and 10 of chap. y. In that case, 
what the apostle would say in this parenthesis (w. 13 and 
14) would be this ; '' If I labour so ardently in my mission to 
the Gentiles, it is that I may thereby stimulate my feUow- 
countrymen, the Jews, to seek conversion." It is the opposite 
thought from that which we have been expressing. This 
meaning occurs in almost all the commentaries. But, 1st 
It is impossible to understand how Paul could say that as the 
apostle of the OentUes; he would rather say it though their 
apostle and as a Jew by birtL 2d. After an interruption like 
that of w. 13 and 14, it would be unnatural to make the /or 
of ver. 16 bear on rer. 12. This is what renders the case so 

^ T. B. reads /uf after «r«r, with L and Mno.; fi( A B C P read ^tv w*; D B 
F G omit every particle. 
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different from that of chap. v. 9^ 10. Let us study our text 
more closely, and we shall certainly be led to the first 
meaning which we have stated* The emphasis is not on the 
fact that in labouring for the conversion of the Oentiles he is 
labouring in the end for that of the Jews, — ^which is qn- 
doubtedly true, w. 13 and 14, — ^but on the fact that in 
labouring thus for the conversion of the Jews he is in that 
veiy way labouring for the good of the Gentiles, who are his 
proper charge, w. 13-15. , 

To you, OmtiUs : Baur and his disciples (Volkmar, Holsten), 
and ako Mangold, allege that this style of address embiaces 
only a fraction of the church, the members of Gentile origin, 
who are only a weak minority. Meyer rightly answers that 
in that case Paul must have written : Tok eOpeaiy ip vfuv 
>jeyw, " I address ihose of you who are of Gentile origin." 
Weizsacker, in the often quoted work (p. 257), likewise 
observes with reason, that the form employed being the only 
direct style of address used to the readers in this whole pas- 
sage, it is natural to apply it to the entire church ; that one 
may consequently conclude from these words with the utmost 
certainty that members of Gentile origin formed the pre- 
ponderating element in this church. We shall ask further, if 
in the opposite case Paul could have called the Jews my flesh, 
as spealdng in his own name only, while the great majority of 
his readers shared with him the characteristic of being Judeo- 
Christians. — ^And what does the apostle say to those Gentiles 
who have become believers ? The conjunction iif> oaov may 
signify as long as, or inasmuch as. It is clear that the notion 
of time has no application here, and that the second sense is 
the only possible one; comp. Matt xxv. 40. By this ex- 
pression Paul distinguishes in his own person two men : one, 
in whose name he is here speaking ; that is, as he says, the 
aposUe ofths Oentiles. Who is the other ? That is understood 
of itself, and the following expression : /tot; rriv trapKa, which 
should be translated by : my own fl>esh (in consequence of the 
prominent position of the pronoun imw), reveals it clearly 
enough : it is ^A^ Jew in him. What does he mean then \ 

o 

That if as a Jew who has become a believer he certainly feels 
the desire to labour for the salvation of lus fellow-countrymen 
Qiis flesh), he strives all the more to do so as the apostle of the 
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Gentiles, because the conversion of his people must end in 
loading the Grentiles with all the riches of the blessings of 
the gospel The sequel will explain how (ver. 15). In this 
connection of ideas there is no doubt that the /xei^, which the 
T. R reads after i(f> ocop, and which ia rejected by the Greco- 
T^tin reading, belongs really to the text. For this particle is 
intended to fix and bring out forcibly the character belonging 
to Paul of apostle to the Gentiles, in opposition to the other 
which he also possesses. The word is supported, besides, even 
by the Alexs., which read fihf o&f. As to this oSv, tJitrefore, 
added by the latter, it is evidently, as Meyer himself acknow- 
ledges, a gloss, occasioned by the fact that the first proposition 
was connected with ver. 12, in order to begin afterwards a 
wholly new sentence. 

What does Paul understand by the expression : I magnify 
mine office t These words might be applied to the defences 
which he was constantly obliged to make of his apostleship, 
to the narratives in which he proclaimed before the churches 
the marvellous successes which God granted him (Acts xv. 
12, xxi. 19 ; 1 Cor. xv. 9, 10). But instead of contributing 
to bring the Jews to faith (ver. 14), such recitals could only 
embitter them. It is therefore of the zeal and activity dis- 
played by him in the service of his mission that the apostle 
is thinking. To magnify his ministry as the apostle of the 
Gentiles, is to convert as many heathens as possible. And 
thereby at what remoter result is he aiming ? He tells us in 
ver. 14. 

Ver. 14. He would try if in any way (€?7ra>9 ; comp. Phil, 
iii. 11) he may reach the end, by dint of success, of awakening 
his people, whom he loves as his own fUsh, from their torpor, 
should it only be by jealousy ! Here, as in ver. 11, he uses 
the expression which Moses had employed (x. 19). No 
doubt he does not deceive himself; he does not reckon on a 
conversion of Israel em Tnasse before the last times; but 
he would like at least, he adds, to save some of them, as 
first-fruits of the harvest But we are not at the goal. 
That even is only a means. The final aim is declared in 
ver. 15. 

Ver. 15. In truth, it will not be tUl the national conversion 
of Israel take place, that the work of God shall reach its 

60DET. Q BOH IL 
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perfection among the Gentiles themselvee, and tihat the frait 
of his labour as their apostle wiH break forth in all its beanty. 
Such IB the explanation of the words of Ter. 13 : '^inasmndi 
as I am the apostle of the GtontQes.'' As a Jew, he certainly 
desires the .conYeroion 'of the Jews; bat he desires it still 
move, if possible, as the apostle of the Gentiles, becaose he 
knows what this event will be for the entire chnrcL It is 
dear how closely the for at the beginning of this verse joins 
it to w. 13 and 14, and how ne^lful it is to guard against 
making these two last a parenthesis, and ven 15a repetition 
of ver. 12. It is also dear how wide of the truth are Baur 
and his school, when they find in these verses a dever artifice 
by which Paul seeks to render his mission among the Gentiles 
acceptable to the so-called Judeo-Christian diurch of Soma 
According to this interpretation, his meaning would be : ^ You 
are wrong in taking offence at my mission to the Gentiles ; it 
is entirely to the profit of the Jews, whom it must end by 
bringing to the gospd ; " an adroit way, if one dared say so, 
of gilding the pill for them ! ll'ot only is such a supposition 
unworthy of the apostle's character, but it is just the opposite 
-of his real thot^ht. — ^Here it is as it results from the three 
verses combined : '' To take it rightly, it is as your apostle, 
you Gentiles, that I labour in seeking to provoke the Jews 
to jealousy by your conversion ; for it is not till they shall be 
restored to grace that you yourselves shall be crowned with 
fulness of life." This saying is not therefore a caytaJbio ime- 
volenticB indirectly appealing to Judeo-Christian readers; it is 
a jet of light for the use of Gentile-Christians. 

The term airofioKri strictly denotes the act of throwing far 
from oneself (Acts zzviii. 22 : anrofioTJi '^^vj(ryi, the loss of life). 
How is the rejection of the Jews the reconciliation of the 
world ? Inasmuch as it brings down that waU of law which 
kept the Gentiles outside of the divine covenant, and opens 
wide to them the door of grace by simple fedth in the atone- 
mentir-^Now, if such is the efTect of their rejection, what shall 
be the effect of their readrndssiont The word irp6a\7p^K 
(translated by Osterv. their recaU, by Oltram. thmr restoration, 
by Segond, their admission) strictly signifies the act of 
wdcoming. When cursed, they have contributed to the 
restoration of the world ; what wQl they not do when Uessed ? 
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XheDse ;6eexDB tfco he here tm allnsion to vrhak Christ Bjmself 
did Jor £he Dmrld bj His expiatory death and Tesurrection. 
In Christ's people there is aLways something of Christ Himself, 
mtUatis mutandis. — ^A host of commentators, from Origen and 
Ohrysostom down to Meyer and Hofmann (two men who do 
\Dot often agree, and who unfortunately concur in this case), 
apply the expression : a life from the dmd, to the r&nrredion of 
ihe dead, in the strict sense. But — 1st. Why use the expres- 
sion a life, instead of saying as usual avdarrao'i^, the resurrec- 
tion ? 2d. Why omit the article before the word life, and not 
say as usual the life, life eternal, instead of a life ? And 
more than all, 3d. What so close relation could there be 
between the {act of the conversion of the Jews and that of 
the bodily resurrection ? Again, if Paul confined himself to 
saying that the second event will closely follow the first, this 
temporal relation would be intelligible, though according to 
him the signal for the resurrection is the return of the Lord 
(1 Cor. XV. 23), and not at all the conversion of Israel. 
But he goes the length of identifying the two facte of which 
he speaks : ^ What shall their return be but a life 1** It is 
evident, therefore, for all these reasons, that the expression : 
a life from the dead, must be applied to a powerful spiritual 
revolution which will be wrought in the heart of G«ntile 
Christendom by the fact of the convOTsion of the Jews. So 
it has been understood by Theoph., Mel., Calv., Beza, Philip., 
etc. The light which converted Jews bring to the church, 
and the power of life which they have sometimes awakened 
in it, are the pledge of that spiritual renovation which will be 
produced in Gentile Christendom by their entrance en masse. 
Do we not then feel that in our present condition there is 
something, and that much, wanting to us that the promises of 
the gospel may be realized in all their fulness ; that there is, 
as it were, a mysterious hindrance to the efficacy of preaching, 
a debiliiy inherent in our spiritual life, a lack of joy and force 
which contraste strangely with the joyful outburste of prophete 
and psalndste ; that, in fine, the feast in the father's house is 
not complete • . • why ? because it cannot be so, so long as 
the family is not entiiefy reconstituted by the return of the 
elder son. Then shall come the Pentecost of the last times, 
the latter raia We are little affected Ifj the objection of 
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Meyer, who alleges that, according to St Paul, the last times 
will be times of tribulation (those of Antichrist), and not an 
epoch of spiritual prosperity. We do not know how the 
apostle conceived the succession of events; it seems to us 
that, according to the Apocalypse, the conversion of the Jews 
(chap. XL 13 and xiv. 1 et seq.) must precede the coming of 
the Antichrist, and consequently also Christ's coming again. 
Paul does not express himself on this point, because, as 
always, he only brings out what belongs rigorously to the 
subject he is treating. 

Vv. 16-24. 

The apostle proves in this passage the perfect congruity, 
from the viewpoint of Israelitish antecedents, of the event 
which he has just announced as the consummation of Israel's 
history. Their future restoration is in conformity with the 
holy character impressed on them from the first ; it is there- 
fore not only possible, but morally necessaiy (ver. 16). This 
thought, he adds, should inspire the Gentiles, on the one hand, 
with a feeling of profound regard for Israel, €ven in their 
lapsed state (w. 17, 18) ; on the other, with a feeling of 
watchful fear over themselves ; for if a judgment of rejection 
overtook such a people, how much more easily may not the 
same chastisement descend on them (w. 19-21) 1 He finishes 
with a conclusion confirming the principal idea of the passage 
(w. 22-24). 

Ver. 16. "But \f the first-fniit be Jioly, ihe Ivmp is also 
holy; and ^ the root be holy, so are the braruhes" — The Jewish 
people are ccnsecraied to Ood by their very origin, — ^that is to 
say, by the call of Abraham, which included theirs (ver. 29). 
— According to Num. xv. 18-21, eveiy time the Israelites ate 
of the bread of the land which God had given them, they were 
first of all to set aside a portion of the dough to make a cake 
intended for the priests. This cake bore the name of airafyfi, 
first-fruits ; it is to this usage the apostle alludes in the first 
part of our versa It has sometimes been alleged that he 
took the figure used here from the custom of ofiferiug in the 
temple, on the 16th Ifisan, on the morrow after the Passover, 
the sacred sheaf gathered in one of the fields of Jerusalem, as 
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first-fruits and as a consecration of the entire harvest. But 
the subject in question here is a portion of dotigh {<f>vpafia), 
which necessarily leads to the first meaning. This cake 
offered to Grod's representative impressed the seal of consecra- 
tion on the entire mass from which it had been taken. What 
is it that corresponds to this emblem in the apostle's view ? 
Some answer: tJie Jews eonverUd in the first times of the 
church ; for thej are the pledge of the final conversion of the 
whole people. But exactly the same thing might be said of 
the first Gentile converts, as being the pledge of the successive 
conversion of all the Gentiles. Now, by this figure Paul's 
very object is to express a characteristic peculiar to the Jews. 
Some Fathers (Or., Theod.) apply this emblem to Christ, as 
assuring the conversion of the people from whom He sprang. 
But this reasoning would apply equally to Gentile humanity, 
since Jesus is a man, not only a Jew. We must therefore, 
with the majority of commentators, take these holy first-fruits 
as the patriarcJis, in whose person all their posterity are radi- 
cally consecrated to the mission of being the salvation-people ; 
comp. ix. 5 and xi. 28. 

But this figure, by which the entbe nation was compared 
to a lump of dough consecrated to God, did not furnish the 
apostle with the means of distinguishing between Jews and 
Jews, between those who had faithfully preserved this national 
character and those who had obliterated it by their personal 
unbelief. Thus he is obliged to add a second figure, that he 
may be able to make the distinction which he must here lay 
down between those two so different portions of the nation. 
There is therefore no need to seek a different meaning for the 
second figure from that of the first. — Origen, again, applies 
the emblem of the root to Christ, inasmuch as by His heavenly 
origin He is the true author of the Jewish people ; but this 
notion of Christ^s pre-existence is foreign to the context — It 
follows from these two comparisons, that to obtain salvation 
the Jewish people had only to remain on the soil where they 
were naturally rooted, while the salvation of the Gentile 
demands a complete transplantation. Hence a double warning 
which Paul feels himself forced to give to the latter. And 
first the warning against indulging pride. 

Yv. 17, 18. '' Ifow, if some of the brandies be broken off, and 
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Uum, ieing a wild olive tree, wert graffed in, their place, and uriHk 
tJiem paniaJcest of the root^ UTid fatness of the olive tree, boasi 
not against the branches ; and if Hum toast, it is not thou that 
bearest the root, but the root thee'* — We might gLve ii the senae 
of but (" but if, notwithstanding their natnial eonsecration, the 
branches were broken off") ; or that of nmi;, which is better, 
as the argument continues down to the inference drawn in 
ver. 18. — ^Undoubtedly an event has happened which seems to 
be in contradiction to this people's character of holiness ; a 
certain number of its members, like branches struck down 
with an axe, have been rejected. The term some indicates any 
fraction whatever, small or considerable matters not (see on 
iii. 3). — Si> Bi, and if thou. Some commentators think that 
this style of address applies to the Grentile-Christian church 
personified. , But in that sense would not the article 6 have 
been needed before a^piiKaio^ the wild olive ? Without an 
article the word is an adjective, and denotes the quality, not 
the tree itself Besides, it is not one tree that is engrafted on 
another. By this style of address, therefore, Paul speaks to 
each Christian of Gentile origin individually, and reminds him 
that it is in spite of his possessing the quality of a wild tree 
that he has been able to take a place in this blessed and con- 
secrated organism to which he was originally a stranger. — 
The words iv avroU, which we have translated : in their place, 
properly signify: m them, and may be understood in two 
ways: either in the sense of am^ong them, — ^that is to say, 
among the branches which have remained on the trunk, con- 
verts of Jewish origin, — or : in the place which they occupied, 
and, as it were, in the stump which has been left by them, 
which would apply solely to the branches which have been^ 
cnt down. The prep, iv, in, which enters into the composition 
of the verb, might favour this latter meaning, which is, how- 
ever, somewhat forced. — ^Once engrafted on this stem, the 
wild branches have become co-participants {avyicoivrnvot) of tfaa 
root This expression is explained by the following words: 
and of the fatness of the olive, of which the meaning is this : As 
there mounts up from the root into the whole tree a fruitftal 
and unctuous sap which pervades all its branches, so Ae 
blessing assured to Abraham (i} eiikayla rov *AI3padfi, GhiL 
^ K B C omit mm fttar ftfut ; D F G, It. omit the words 99$ f*Zn§ mm. 
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ilL 14) lemainfl iiDhereiit in Om ngfcional life of laraal, and is 
even communicated by beli^risg Jews to those of the Gentiles 
who become ftTn'Mran. of tha patriarch by fiedth; comp. GaL 
iiL 5-9. The Alexa. inject the woid ttai, avd, after jU^ry:, root: 
" the root ojf tha fieitneBB of the oKve" It would be necesaaiy in 
that case to give ta the word roo^ the meaning of sowree, which 
is impossible; This reading must therefore be rejected, as well 
as that of the Gieoo*Latiziar which omit the words : of ffte root 
amd of I "co-participant of the fatness of the oliva" The 
meaning would be admissible; but this leadiiig is only a 
correction, of the text once altered by the Alex, reeding. — 
This passage demonstrates in a remarkable way the complete 
harmony^ between St Paul's view and that of the twdve 
apostles on the relation of the church to IsraeL The TlibiDgen 
school penusts in contrasting these two conceptions with one 
another. According to it, the Twelve regarded Christians of 
Gentile origin as simply members by admission, a sort otplAa 
in the church ; while Paul made tJiem members of the new 
people, perfectly equal to the old. The fetct is, that in the 
view of Paul, as in that of tha Twelve, the believers of Israel 
are the nucleus round which are grouped the converts from 
among the Grentiles, and God's ancient people, consequently, 
the flock with which the Gentiles are incorporated. " I have 
yet other sheep, said Jesus (Johnx 16), who are not of this 
fold ; them also I must bring, and there, shall be one flock, 
one Shepherd." Excepting tha figure, the thought is id^itical 
with our passage. 

It has been objected to the figure used here by the apostle, 
that a gardener never engrofta a wild branch on a stem already 
brought under cultivation;. but» on the contrary, a stem is taken 
which still possesses all the vigour of the wild state to insert 
in it tha graft of tha cultivated tree. There are twa ways of 
answering this objecstion. It may be.- said that, according to- 
tha reports of. some. tia^pelleiB, the course taksBL in the Bast is 
sometimes that supposed by the figure of the apostla A wild 
young branch is engrafted in. an old e^iaosted olive, and serves 
to revive it But tb^e- is anotiiar mora natoial answer, viz. 
that tha apostle usea tha figure finely and witiju^ut coneem, to 
modify it in view of the application. What proves this, is 
the fact that in ver. 23 he represents the branches broken off 
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as requiring to be engrafted anew. Now this is an impracti- 
cable process, taken in the strict sense. 

Yer. 18. If it is so. Christians of Gentile origin have no 
cause to indulge pride as against the natural branchea The. 
true translation would perhaps be : "Do not despise the branches,. 
But if, nevertheless, thou despisest "... Must we understand 
by the branches those broken off Certainly, for it is on them 
that the look of disdain might most easily be cast by those 
who had been called to fill their place. Do we not see Chris- 
tians at the present day often treating with supreme contempt 
the members of the Jewish nation who dwell among them ? 
But this contempt might easily extend even to Judeo- 
Chnstians ; and this, perhaps, is the reason why Paul says 
simply the branches, without adding the epithet : broken off. It 
is all that bears the name of Jew which he wished to put 
imder the protection of this warning. As to the idea Fritzsche 
had of applying this word bra/nches to Christians of Jewish 
origin solely, it does not deserve refutation. 

Yet the apostle supposes that the presumption of the Gentile- 
Christian continues, in spite of this warning. This is why he 
adds: '^But if, notwithstanding, thou despisest" . . . We 
have not to understand a verb such as : know that or think 
thai. The idea understood, if there is one, is to this effect : 
''Be it! despise! But this, nevertheless, remains the fact." 
And what is the fact that nothing can change, and with which 
such a feeling conflicts ? It is, that the salvation enjoyed by 
this believer has been prepared by a divine history which is 
one with that of Israel, and that the Christian of Gentile 
origin enters into possession of a blessing already existing and 
inherent in this people. As Hodge says : '' It is the Jews who 
are the channel of blessings to the Gentiles, and not inversely." 
The Gentiles become God's people by means of the Jews, not 
the Jews by the instrumentality of the Gentiles. In view of 
this fact, the contempt of the latter becomes absurd and even 
perilous. 

Not only, indeed, should Gentile believers not despise the 
Jews ; but if they understand their position rightly, the sight of 
this rejected people should lead them to tremble for themselves. 

Vv. 19-21. '' Thou, wilt say then. Branches^ were broken off, 

^ T. B. reacU « ((Ae) before jOmIm, with D only and leyeral Mnn. 
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that I migJU be graffed in. Well ! "because of uvihdief they were 
broken off, and thou standest by faith; be not highrminded} but 
fear ! For if Ood spared not the natural branches, [U rruiy be\ 
that n^her unU He spare thee"^ — ^The objection Paul puts in 
the mouth of his reader is taken from the very answer which 
he had just made to him in yer. 18 ; hence the then : *' Since 
branches have been cut off the stem to make place for me, 
who was foreign to it by nature, the preference of God for me 
appears thereby still more striking than if Gk)d had confined 
Himself to engrafting me on the same stem with them." — 
The article ol, the, before the word branches, is to be rejected, 
according to the majority of the documents. Paul means, in 
reality : " beings who had the character of branches." The 
particular emphasis resting on the ^toS should be remarked ; 
literally : ** that I on my part should be graffed in." To make 
place for me, even me, God rejected branches ! 

Yer. 20. Paul grants the fact; but he denies the inference 
drawn from it There is no arbitrary favour in God. If the 
Jews have been rejected, it is in consequence of their unbelief ; 
and if thou fillest their place for the present, it is a conse- 
quence of faith, — ^that is to say, of divine grace. For there is 
no merit in faith, since it consists only in opening the hand 
to receive the gift of God. The term : thou standest, alludes 
to the favoured position of the engrafted branch which now 
rises on the stem, while those it has replaced Ue on the 
ground. — ^The reading in^\o(f>p6p€i ought certainly to be pre^ 
ferred to the form in^Xh tf>p6v€t, which is substituted for it 
by the Alexa, probably after xii 16. In the passage 1 Tim. 
vi 17, where this word again occurs, there is the same variant. 
— ^But it is not enough to avoid self-exaltation ; there should 
be a positive fear. 

Yer. 21. May not what has happened to the natural 
branches, happen to the engrafted branches ? There is even 
here an a fortiori : For the engrafted branches being less 
homogeneous with the trunk than the natural branches, their 
rejection may take place more easily still, in case of unbeliel 
The Alex, reading rejects the conj. firfweiy;, from fear that ; 

^ M A B read w^Xm ffnu iastead of tr^nXt^pnu, which is read by aU the others. 
' T. B. reads fM^wm mIs 0w, with D F G L, Syr.; bat K A B C P, Or. r^ect 
^«'«ff.— T. B. reads ^uenrm, with some Mxm. only ; all the Mjj. read fwrms. 
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thus the mftaniTTg is r " neither will He spare thee." But the 
T. B., with the Greco-Latins^ reads /as^tthi? before oiSk a-ov, and 
should be translated hj borrowing bom the word fear in the 
pEBoeding verse the notion of leair: ''[fear] that He will no 
more space thee." It is difficult to believe that a copyist 
would have introduced this* form fl^nnos, led, whick softens 
the threat ; it is more probable that this conjunction should 
have been omitted. Why? The other variant which the 
last word of this short proposition presents probably explains 
the reason. The &ture ^Icertu, will spare, which is read in 
all the Mj]., seemed incompatible with the conj. fii^irm^, which 
usually governs the subjunctive. HJence two kinds of cor- 
rections in opposite ways : the one (the Alex.) have rejected 
the conjunction, all the more that it was not dependent on 
any verb ; and the others, the Byz. Mnn., have changed the 
indicative {^^laerai) into the subjunctive (^^Itnjrcu). 

Yv. 22-24 derive for believers of Qentile origin the 
practical application of all they have been reminded of in 
w. ir-2L 

Ver. 2 2. '* Behold, therefore, the goocbiess and severity of God : 
on them which feU, severity ;^ but toward thee, goodness^ if thou 
continue in this goodness : otherwise thou also shalt be etU offr 
— ^The readers have just been contemplating two examples, the 
one of severity, the other of grace ; the first, in the person of 
the Jews ; the second, in their own. Hence two lessons to be 
derived which the apostle entreats them not to neglect In 
opposition to p^o-Tony?, goodffvess, jfrom 'xpriirro^ (literally : that 
may be handled), the apostle uses the forcible term anraroyM 
(from airo/rk^vm, to cut right off, to cut short) : a rigour which 
does not bend. We may read in the second clause the two 
substantives in the nominative with the Alexs., and then we 
shall have eitha: to understand the verb is (^ severity is on 
those who '*), which is excessively clumsy, or to make these 
two words absolute nominatives, as sometimes happens in 
Greek appositiona But the Beoeived Beading puts these 
words in the accusative, which is much simpler. It is, besides, 
sufficiently supported. — In passing to the application of CkxTs 

^ M A B read mvrfum ixutesd of mwrwfMn^ 

' K B C D lead xf^*»^f instead of xf^0T9mrm,~^Th» same xead Hm after 
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two modes of acting which, he has just chaiactemed, the 
apoetle b^^ins with the second; and he connects it directlj 
with what precedes, by this grave restdction : ** if thou con;- 
tinne ia this goodneaa" Continuance is effected by the aama 
disposition whereby grace was appropriated at the firsts humbia 
iaitiL Unhappy is the believer for whom grace is no longes 
grace on the hundredth or the thousandth day, as it was on 
the first ! For the slightest feeling of self-exaltation which; 
may take possession of him on occasion of grace received or of 
its fruits, destcoys in his case grace itself and paralysea it 
There is nothing more for him to expect in. this condition thaa 
to be himself also cut off firom the stem. Kal trv, tTum aUo^ 
as weU as the Jew& The future passive itexoTr^irTf, thou shdxU 
he etU off, abruptly closes the sentence, like the stroke of the 
axe cutting down this proud brancL — ^It is but too clear to 
any one who has eyes to see, that our Grentile Christendom has 
now reached the point here foreseen by St. PauL In its pride 
it tramples under foot the very notion of -that grace which has 
made it what it is. It moves on, therefore, to a judgment of 
rejection like that of Israel, but which shall not have to 
sctften it a promise like that which accompanied the fall of the 
Jews. — ^For the rest, I do not think that any conclusion can 
be drawn from this passage against the doctrine of an uncon^ 
ditional decree relative to individuals; for the matter ia 
question here is Gtentile Christendom in general, and not such 
or such of its members in particular (see Hodge). 

In VT. 23 and 24 the idea of severity is applied, as that of 
goodness was in the foregoing verse. As the goodness which 
the Gentiles have enjoyed may througk their fault be trans- 
formed into severity, so the severity with which the Jews had 
been treated may be changed for them into compassionate 
goodness, if they consent to believe as the Gentiles formerly 
£d. With the dose of this verse the apostle returns to his 
principal subject, the future of IscaeL 

Yv. 23, 24* '^And they also, if they abide vet stiU in wnidief, 
shall he graffed in ; for Cfod is able to graff them in agauk 
For if thou weri ctU out of the olioe tree which is wild hy natv/re, 
and wert graffed ctmtroury to rusturs into a good olive tree, haw 
much more Aail these, vfhich be the natural hranehes, he graffed 
into their own olive treeF — Severity to the Jews was a threat 
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to the Gentiles ; so the goodness displayed to the Oentiles is 
a pledge, as it were, of mercy to the Jews. Let them only 
give up persisting in their unbelief (a contrast to the non- 
persistence of the Gentiles in faith, ver. 22), and on this one 
condition the power of God will restore them their place in 
His kingdom. It will engraft them on Christ, who will become 
to them a vivifying stem, as well as to the Gentiles. And 
this transplantation will be efifected more easily still in their 
case than in the case of the Gentilea 

Yer. 24. There is, in fact, between the Jewish nation and 
the kingdom of God an essential affinity, a sort of pre- 
established harmony, so that when the hour has come, their 
restoration will be accomplished still more easily than the 
incorporation of the Grentiles. — ^The words: Twu) much more, 
seem to us to signify naturally in the context : ** How much 
more easily.'' It is objected, no doubt, that one thing is no 
easier to God than another. That is true in the physical 
world ; but in the moral world Gk)d encounters a factor which 
He Himself respects — ^moral freedom. The Jewish people 
having been raised up only with a view to the kingdom of 
God, will not have an organic transformation to undeigo in 
order to return to it ; and if it is objected that a Jew is con- 
verted with more difficulty than a Gtentile, that proves notiiing 
as to the final and collective revolution which will be wrought 
in the nation at the end of the times. A veil will £gJ1 (1 Cor. 
iiL 14, 15), and all will be done. 

Thus far the apostle has shown the moral congruily of the 
event which he has in view; now he announces the fact 
positively, and as matter of express revelation. 

Vv. 25-32. 

Yer. 26 contains the announcement of the fact; w. 26, 
27 quote some prophecies bearing on it ; w. 28, 29 conclude 
as to Israel ; finally, w. 30-32 sum up the whole divine plan 
in relation to Israel and to the Gentiles. 

Yv. 25, 26a. " For I would not, brethren, that ye should he 
ignorant of this mystery, lest ye should be wise in your own 
conceits : ^ that hardness in part is happened to Israel^ until the 

^ Instead of r«/ uufrmt, A B leftd i» Uivri§ ; F G : untrtu* 
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fulness of tJie Oemtiles he come in ; and so all Israel shall he 
saved'* — ^The fona of expression : ** I would not that ye should 
be ignorant/' always announces a communication the import- 
ance of which the apostle is concerned to impress. The style 
of address : irethren, leaves no room to doubt that the apostle 
is here speaking to the church as a whole. "Soyt it is indubit- 
able that in w. 28 and 30 those readers whom he addresses 
with the word ye are of Gtentile origin. This proof of a 
(rentile majority in the church of Borne seems to us incon- 
trovertible. — Paul uses the word mystery to designate the fact 
he is about to announce. He does not mean by this, as 
might be thought from* the meaning this tenn has taken in 
ecclesiastical language, that this fact presents something in- 
comprehensible to reason. In the K T. the word denotes a 
truth or fact which can only be known by man through a 
communication from above, but which, after this revelation 
has taken place, falls into the domain of the understanding. 
The two notions mystery and revdalion are correlative ; comp. 
£ph. ill 3-6. The apostle therefore holds directly from 
above the knowledge of the event he proceeds to announce ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 51 and 1 Thess. iv. 15. — Before stating the 
fact, he explains the object of this communication : " that ye 
be not wise in your own eyes." The reference here is not, 
as in ver. 19, to proud thoughts arising from the preference 
which God seems now to have given to the Gentiles. It is 
the wisdom of self whose inspirations Paul here sets aside. 
The converted Gentiles composing the church of Bome might 
form strange systems regarding Israel's rejection and future 
history. Paul is concerned to fix their ideas on this important 
point, and leave no place in their minds for vain and pre- 
siimptuous speculations. He borrows his expressions from 
Prov. iii 7. Instead of irap' eavroU, ieside yourselves, two 
Alexs. read iv iavroU, within yourselves. The copyists may 
possibly have changed the original iv (in) into irapa, under 
the influence of the text of the LXX. The meaning is 
substantially the same. 

The contents of the mystery are declared in the end of this 
verse and the first words of the following: "hardness is 
happened." Paul had already pointed out this, ver. 7 ; but 
he adds : in part, airo fUpov^, This word is explained, as it 
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seems to me, hj the expression of ver. 7: ^the reit were 
hardened/' and bj the term some, ver. 1 7. Hence it follows 
that we must here give the word in part a nuTnerieal sense. 
Judgment has not fallen on the totality of Israel^ but on a 
part only ; such is also the meaning to which we are led by 
the antithesis of the ccU Israd of ver. 26 ; comp. 2 Cor. ii 5. 
It is a mistake in Calvin to apply this word : io the degree, of 
the hardening which according to him still left room for 
partial blessings ; and in Hofmann, in a more forced way still, 
to apply it to the restricted tirne during which it is to last. — 
But even this judgment, which has overtaken one entire 
portion of the nation, will have an end : to make it cease, 
God waits till the totality of the Gentile nations shall have 
made their entiy into the kingdom of Gtod. This is the 
people which should have introduced all the other peoples 
into it ; and for their punishment the opposite is what will 
take place, as Jesus had declared : " The first shall be last.** 
It is almost incredible how our Iteformers could have held 
out obstinately, as they have done, against a thought so clearly 
expressed. But they showed themselves in general rather 
indifferent about points of eschatology, and they dreaded in 
particular eveiything that appeared to favour the expectation 
of the thousand years' reign which had been so much abused 
in their time. Calvin has attempted to give to the co^j. axpK 
o5, untU that, the impossible meaning of in order that; which 
in sense amounted simply to the idea of w. 11 and 12. 
Others gave to this conjunction the meaning of as long as, to 
get this idea: that while the G^tiles are entering suc- 
cessively into the church, a part of the Jews undoubtedly 
remain hardened, but yet a certain number of individuals are 
converted, from which it will follow that in the end the 
totality of God's people, Jews and Gentiles (all Israel, ybt, 26), 
will be made up. This explanation was only an expedient 
to get rid of the idea of the final conversion of the Jewish 
people. It is of course untenable — 1st From the gram- 
matical point of view the conj. a^i^ oS could only signify as 
long as, if the verb were a present indicative. With the verb 
in the aor. subjundive the only possible meaning is : until. 
2d. Viewed in connection with the context, the word Israel 
has only one possible meaning, its strict meaning: for 
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thxoQglioiit the i^bole choptBr the suhjedt in qaestion is the 
fatuie of the Xsiaelitish TuUion. 3d. How tmld the apostle 
axmounce in a manner so partdcular^ and as a letct of revela- 
tion, the perfectly simple idea that at the same time as the 
preaching of the gospel shall sound in the ears of the 
Gentiles, some indiTidnal Jews will also he converted? 
Gomp. Hodge. — The expression: the fulness of the OentUes, 
denotes the totality of the GrentQe nations passing successively 
into the church through the preaching of the gospel This 
same whole epoch of the conversion of the Gentile world is 
that which Jesus designates, Luke xxL 24, by the remarkable 
expression : icmipol idv&v, the times of the Oen^es, which He 
tacitly contrasts with the theocratic epoch : tJie times of the 
Jews (xix. 42, 44). Jesus adds, absolutely in the same sense as 
Paul, ** that Jerusalem shalL be trodden down mitU those tones 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled;" which evidently signifies that 
after those times had elapsed, Jerusalem shall be delivered 
and lestored. In this discourse of Jesus, as reported by 
Matthew (xxiv. 14) and Mark (xiii. 10), it is said: "The 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached unto the Gentiles 
throughout all the earth; and then shall the end come." 
This end includes the final salvation of the Jewish people. — 
Olshausen and Philippi suppose that the complement of the 
word 9rX97pa>/£a, fuiness, is : " of the kingdom of God," and 
that the genitive iOv&p, of the QentHes, is only a complement 
of apposition: "Until the fuU nnmber of Gentiles necessary 
to fill up the void in the kingdom of God, made by the loss 
of Israel, be complete." This is to torture at will the words 
of the apostle ; their meaning is clear : Till the accomplish- 
ment of the conversion of the Gentiles, there will be among 
the Jews only individual conversions ; but this goal reached, 
their conversion en masse will take place. 

Yet. 26a. Kal oirto^ cannot be translated ''and then;" 
the natural meaning is : and thus ; and it is quite suitabla 
Thus, that is to say, by means of the entrance of the Gentiles 
into the church, comp. ver. SI. When Israel shall see the 
promises of the 0. T., which ascribe to the Messiah the con- 
version of the Gentiles to the God of Abraham, fulfilled 
throughout the whole world by Jesus Christ, and the Gentiles 
through His mediation loaded with the blessings which they 
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themselves covet/ they will be forced to own that Jesus is the 
Messiah ; for if the latter were to be a different personage, 
what would this other have to do, Jesus having already done 
all that is expected of the Messiah? — I7a9 ^lapariK, aU 
Israel, evidently signifies Israel taken in its entirety. It 
seems, it is true, that the Greek expression in this sense is 
not correct, and that it should be ^lapaijK 0K09, But the 
term ira% all (every), denotes here, as it often does, every 
element of which the totality of the object is composed 
(comp. 2 Ghron. xiL 1 : Tra? ^laparik /xer* avrov, all Israel 
was with hirn) ; Acts ii 36 ; EpL ii 21. We have already 
said that there can be no question here of applying the term 
Israd to the spirittud Israel in the sense of GaL vi 16. It 
is no less impossible to limit its application, with Bengel and 
Olshausen, to the elect portion of Israel, which would lead to 
a tautology with the verb duM be saved, and would suppose, 
besides, the resurrection of all the Israelites who had died 
before. And what would there be worthy of the term mystery 
(ver. 25) in the idea of the salvation of all the elect 
Israelites \ — ^Faul, in expressing himself as he does, does not 
mean to suppress individual liberty in the Israelites who shall 
live at that epoch. He speaks of a collective movement 
which shall take hold of the nation in general, and bring 
them as such to the feet of their Messiah* Individual 
resistance remains possible. Compare the admirable delinea- 
tion of this period in the prophet Zechaiiah (xiL 10-14). — 
Two prophetic sayings are alleged as containing the revelation 
of this mystery. 

Vv. 266, 27. "Asiiis written. There shall come out of 
Sion^ the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob : and this is the covenant I will make with them when I 
shall take away their sins" — ^Two passages are combined in 
this quotation, as we have already foimd so often ; these are 
Isa. lix. 20 and xxvil 9. As far as the word when, all 
belong to the first passage ; with this conjunction the second 
begins. Both in Isaiah refer to the last times, and have 
consequently a Messianic bearing. Paul follows the LXX. 
in quoting, with this difference, that instead of iK Xwyv, from 
Sion, they read fve/eev ^iaov, " in favour of Sion." The form 

' T. K. reads man here, with £ L, Syr. only. 
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of the LXX. would have as well stated the object of the 
apostle as that which he employs himselfl Why, then, this 
change ? Perhaps the prep. Ipeieep, in favour of, was con- 
tracted in some Msa of the LXX. so as to be easily con- 
founded with iK, fronu Or perhaps the apostle was thinking 
of some other passage, such as Fs. ex. 2, where the Messiah 
is represented as setting out from Sion to establish His 
kingdom. But what is singular is, that neither the one nor 
the other form corresponds exactly to the Hebrew text, which 
says : " There shall come to Sion (the Zion\ and to them who 
turn from their sins in Jacob." It is probable that instead of 
kschavS ("them that turn") the LXX. read leschov (to turn 
avxiy) ; and they have rendered this infinitive of aim by the 
future : ht urill turn away. Hence the form of our quota- 
tion. However that may be, the meaning is that He who 
shall deliver Sion from its long oppression, will do so by 
taking away iniquity fiN)m the entire people. Such is, in fact, 
the bearing of the term ^IaK(o8, Jacob, which denotes the 
whole nation collectively. It is therefore on this second 
proposition of ver. 26 that the weight of the quotation 
pioperly rests. As to the first proposition, it may be 
regarded as a simple introduction ; or we may find in it the 
idea, that after setting out from Sion, the preaching of the 
gospel, having made the round of the world, will return to 
Israel to purify it, after all the other nations ; or, finally, it 
may be held, with Hofmann, that the words /rom Sion denote 
the place whence the Lord will make His gloiy shine forth, 
when He shall fulfil this last promise on the earth. 

Yer. 27. The first proposition of this verse belongs also to 
the first of the two passages quoted ; but, singular to say, it 
is almost identical with the clause with which Isaiah begins 
the second saying used here (xxvii 9): '^And this is the 
blessing which I shall put on them when "... This is no 
doubt what has given rise to the combination of these two 
passages in our quotation. The meaning is : " Once the sin 
of Israel (their unbelief in the Messiah) has been pardoned, 
I shall renew with them my broken covenant" The pronoun 
axn&v, their, refers to the individuals, as the word Jacob 
denoted the totality of the people. 

In the two following verses the apostle draws from what 

QODET. n BOH. IL 
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precedes the conclusion relative to Israel In ver. 28 he 
expresses it in a strikmg antithesis, and in rer 29 he justifies 
the final result {28b) by a general principle of the divine 
govemnbent. 

Vv. 28, 29. "As amcerning the gospel, {key art, it is true, 
ensmies for your sokes ; hU as touching (he dectUm, they are 
bdoved for the fathenf sokes; for the gifts and oaUing of God 
are irrevoedUe** — ^To sum up, Israel are in a twofold relation 
to God, at once enemies and beloved ; but the latter character 
mil cany it in the end over the former. The term ^^po?, 
hated, opposed as it is here to ayairtfro^ beloved, can only be 
taken in the passive sense : an object of the hatred, that is to 
say, of the just wrath of God ; cc»np. chap. v. 10. It needs 
not be said that when the feeling of hatred is applied to God, 
we must eliminate from it all admixture of personal resentment, 
or of the spirit of revenge. God hates the sinner in the same 
sense in which the sinner ought to hate himself, that is to say, 
his own life. This sentiment is only the hatred of holiness to 
evil; and then to the wicked man in so far as he is identified 
with eviL — ^The words : as concerning the gospel, refer to what 
was said above : that the Jews being once determined not to 
abandon their law and their monopoly founded on it, needed 
to be struck with blindness, so that they might not discern in 
Jesus their Messiah ; otherwise a Judaized gospel would have 
hindered the offer of salvation to the Gentile nations. The 
apostle might therefore well add to the words : as concerning 
the gospel, the further clause : for your sokes. — ^But in eveiy 
Jew there is not only an object of the wrath of God, there is 
an object of His love. K it is asked how these two sentiments 
can co-exist in the heart of God, we must remark, first, that 
the same is the case up to a certain point with respect to 
every man. In every man there co-exist a being whom God 
hates, the sinner, and a being whom He still loves, the man 
created in His image, and for whom His Son died. Then it 
must be considered that this duality of feelings is only 
transitory, and must issue finally either in absolute hatred or 
perfect love; for every man must arrive at the goal either 
absolutely good or absolutely bad of his moral development, 
and then the divine feeling will be simplified (see on chap. 
v. 9, 10).: — The words: (U totuMng the election, must not be 
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referred, as Meyer will haw it, to the deet renmaenA, as if Paul 
meaot that it is in conaeqnenoe of this indestructible elect tk«t 
God always loves IsEseL The antithesis to the expressian : 
as coMerning the gotpd, leads us lather te see in dection the 
divine act by whieh God diose this peof^ as the salvation- 
people. This idea is zepToditeed in the fioUowing vane by 
the expression : ^ kX^i^ tw 0€ov, tiie eaUing of €hd* — ^This 
notion cf election is closdy connected with the explanatory 
legimen: for the foOufsri aahe. It was in the persons of 
Abiaham, Isaac, aod Jacob that the divine election of Israel 
was onginally realized, and through them that it was trans- 
mitted to the whole peopl& The love with which God loved 
the fathers continues towards their descendants ** even io a 
thousand generations'' (Ex. xx. 6). Ooly let the hearts of the 
children return to their fathers, that is to say, let them return 
to the sentiments of their &thers (MaL iv. 6 ; Luke i. 17), 
and the beneficent doud which is always spread over their 
head wiU again distil its dew on tbem. 

Yer. 29. This verse justifies the assurance of salvation 
expressed in favour of Israel in the second proposition of ver. 
28. The gifU of Ood might denote divine favours in general ; 
but it seems to us more in harmony with the context, which 
refers throughout to the destination of Israel, to give this term 
the special meaning which it usually has in St. Paul's Epistles. 
He there uses the word to denote the moral and intellectual 
aptitudes with which God endows a man with a view to the 
task committed to him. And who can fedl to see that the 
people of Israel are really endowed witii singulax qualities 
for their liussion as the salvation-people ? The Greeks, the 
Bomans, the Phenicians had their special gifts in the different 
domains of sdenee and art, law and poUtics, industrjr and 
commerce. Israel, without being destitute of the powers 
related to those spheres of mundane activity, have received a 
higher gift, the organ for the divine and the intuition of 
hdiness. — ^The oallimg cf Ood is on the one hand the cause, 
on the other the effisct, of those gifts. It is because God 
called this people in His eternal counsel that He entrusted 
the gifts to them ; and it is because He enriched them with 
those gifts that in the course of time He called them to fulfil 
the task of initiating the world in the way of salvation, and 
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of preparing salvation for the world. Of this august mission 
thej have for the time been deprived; instead of entering 
firsts they will enter last But their destination is neverthe- 
less irrevocable ; and through the overflowing of divine mercy 
(chap. v. 20) it will be realized in them at the period an- 
nounced by the apostle, when, saved themselves, they will cause 
a stream of life from above to flow into the heart of Glentile 
Christendom (w. 12, 15, and 25, 26). — This irrevocable 
character of Israel's destination has nothing in it contrary to 
individual liberty ; no constraint vrill be exercised. Grod vdll 
let unbelieving generations succeed one another as long as 
shall be necessary, imtil that generation come which shall at 
length open its eyes and return freely to Him. And even 
then the movement in question will only be a natkHwl and 
collective one, from which those shall be sible to withdraw 
who refuse decidedly to take part in it. Only it is impossible 
that the divine foreknowledge in regard to Israel as a people 
(" the people whom God foreknew,'' ver. 2) should terminate 
otherwise than by being realized in history. 

There is nothing in this passage pointing to a temporal 
restoration of the Jewish nation, or to an Israelitish monarchy 
having its seat in Palestina The apostle speaks only of a 
spiritual restoration by means of a general pardon, and the 
outpouring of the graces which shall flow from it Will there 
be a political restoration connected with this general conversion 
of the people ? Or will it not even precede the latter ? Will 
not the principle of the reconstitution of races, which in our 
day has produced Italian unity, German unity, and which is 
tending to the unity of the Slavs, also bring about Israelitish 
unity? These questions do not belong to exegesis, which 
confines itself to establishing these two things-— (1) That, 
according to apostolical revelation, Israel will be converted in 
a body ; (2) That this event will be the signal of an indescrib- 
able spiritual commotion throughout the whole church. 

The theme of the chapter is properly exhausted ; we are 
furnished with light from all points of view, that of rigJU, that 
of cause, and that of aim, on the mysterious dispensation of 
the rejection of Israel Nothing remains but to gather up 
what has been said of the past and future of this elect people 
into a general view of God's plan as to the religious progress 
of humanity. This is what the apostle does in w. 30-32. 
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Vv. 30, 81. " Fd' as ye aho^ in times past disobeyed God, 
Jmt have now obtained rnerey through their disobedience; even 
so have these also ^ nov) teen disobedient, thai through the mercy 
shovm to yon they also^ may obtain mercy.** — The entire 
course of the religious history of the world is determined by 
the antagonism created among mankind by the calling of 
Abraham, between a people specially destined by God to 
receive His revelations, and the other nations given over to 
themselves. From that moment (Gen. xiL) there begin to be 
described those two immense curves which traverse the ages 
of antiquity in opposite directions, and which, crossing one 
another at the advent of Christianity, are prolonged from that 
period in inverse directions, and shall terminate by uniting 
and losing themselves in one another at the goal of history. — 
Yer. 30 describes the rebellion of the Gentiles, then their 
salvation determined by the rebellion of the Jews ; and ver. 
31, the rebellion of the Jews, then their salvation arising from 
the salvation of the Gentile& 

Yer. 30. The Gentiles first had their time of disobedience. 
The expression in times past carries the reader back to the 
contents of chap, i., to those times of idolatry when the 
Gentiles voluntarily extinguished the light of natural revela- 
tion, to abandon themselves more freely to their evil pro- 
pensities. This epoch of disobedience is what the apostle 
calls at Athens (Acts xviL 30) by a less severe name : ^'the 
times of ignorance." Perhaps we should read with the T. S. 
icai, also, Q,fteT for. This little word might easily be omitted ; 
it reminds the Gentiles from the first that they also, like the 
Jews, had their time of rebellion. — ^That time of disobedience 
has now taken end ; the Gentiles have foimd grace. But at 
what price ? By means of the disobedience of the Jews. We 
have seen this indeed : God needed to make the temporary 
sacrifice of His elect people in oitier to disentangle the gospel 
from the legal forms in which they wished to keep it im- 
prisoned. Hence it was that Israel required to be given up 
to unbelief in regard to their Messiah ; hence their rejection, 
which opened the world to the gospel. Now then, wonderful 

^ T. R. reads »«m after yf, with L, Mnn., Syr. ; the others omit it 
' D F O read mm mvru instead of ««/ §ur$i, 
* B D read wv again before iXit^Mrin 
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to tell, an analogous, though in a oertain sense opposite, dis- 
pensation will take effect in the case of the Jews. 

Yer. 31. The word vuv, now, strongly contrasts the present 
period (since the coming of Christ) with the former, ver. 30. 
Kow it is the Jews who are passing through their time of 
disobedience, while the Gentiles enjoy the sun of grace. But 
to what end ? That by the grace which is now granted to 
the latter, grace may also one day be accorded to die Jews. 
This time, then, it will not be the disobedience of the one 
which shall produce the conversion of the others. A new 
discord in the kingdom of God will not be necessary to bring 
about the final harmony. In this last phase, the good of the 
on^will not result from the evil of the other, but from their 
very blessedness. Israel went out that the Gentiles might 
enter. But the Gentiles shall not go out to make place for 
the Jews; they will open the door to them from within. 
Thus are explained at once the analogy and the contrast 
expressed by the conjunctions iairep, as, and oirm, even so, 
which begin and form a close connection between vv. 30 and 
31. It cannot be doubted that the regimen r^ vfieripip 
iXeei, throiLgh your mercy (that which has been shown to you), 
depends on the following verb iKeffff&ai, may obtain mercy, 
and not on the preceding proposition. The apostle places 
this regimen before the conj. iva, that, to set it more in relief; 
for it expresses the essential idea of the proposition. Comp. 
the similar inversions, xiL 3 ; 1 Cor. iii 5, ix. 15, etc. — ^For 
the form xal oJnoi, these also, in the first proposition, there is 
substituted in the second the form xal airrol, they, or they 
themselves also, to bring out the identity of the subject to 
which those two so opposite dispensations apply. It is 
impossible to admit the Greco-Latin reading, which has mzl 
avToi both timea We must also reject the reading of some 
Alex, and of some ancient translations, which in the second 
proposition repeat the vvv, Tuno. These last words refer 
evidently to the future. 

Yer. 32. "For Qod hath indifded them all in diaobedience, 
that He might have mercy upon ally — Here we have, as it 
were, the full period put to all that precedes the last word in 
explanation of the whole plan of God, the principal phases of 
which have just been sketched {for). — The term avyxXeUi^v, 
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te Aid «yi U^ether, applies to a plnrality of individuals, en* 
dosed ia ea^ a way that thej have only one exit, thxoagh 
which they are all farced to pass. The prep, avp, toUh, which 
eDtera into the composition of the verb, describes the endosuie 
as subsisting on all odes at once. Some commentators have 
thought that there must be given to this verb a simply 
dedaraiwe sense, as in Gal. iii 22, where it is said : ^ The 
Scripture hath concluded all under sin," in this sense, that it 
declares all men to be subject to sin and condemnation. But 
in our passage the action is not ascribed to an impersonal 
subject like Scripture; the subject is God Himself; it is His 
dispeasatioiis in the course of history which are explained. 
The verb can therefore only refer to a real act, in virtue of 
which the two portions of mankind just spoken of have each 
had their period of disobedience. And Uie act whereby God 
has brought about this result, as we know from all that 
precedes, is the judgment denoted in the case of the Grentiles 
by the term irapeStoxep, He gave them up, thrice repeated, 
i. 24, 26, and 28, and in the case of the Jews by the word 
inc^pMrjaav, they were hardened, zL 7. Only it must be 
remarked that this divine action had been provoked in both 
cases by man's sin ; on the part of the Gentiles through their 
ingratitude toward the revelation of God in nature, and on the 
part of the Jews by their ignorant obstinacy in maintaining 
beyond the fixed time their legal particularism. The Danish 
theologian Nielsen says with good reason, in his short and 
spiritual exposition of the Epistle to the Bomans: ''The 
sinful nature already existed in all ; but that the conviction 
of it might be savingly awakened in individuals^ this latent 
sin required to be manifested historically on a great scale in 
the lot of nations." To be complete, however, it must be 
added that this latent sin was already manifested actively and 
freely on the part both of Gentiles and Jews before taking the 
form of a passive dispensation and of a judgment from God. 
Thus the act of ovyKKeUu^y dmtting tip together, is already 
justified from the viewpoint of cause; but how much more 
magnifiicently still &om the viewpoint of end I This end is to 
make those Jews and Gentiles the objects of universal mercy. 
The word roi>^ irdvra^, all, is applied by Olshausen solely to 
the totality of the elect in these two parts of mankind ; and by 
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Meyer, to all the individuals comprehended in these two 
masses, but solely, according to this author, in respect of their 
destination, in the divine mind. For that this destination 
may be realized, there is needed the free act of faith. But it 
should not be forgotten that this saying does not refer to the 
time of the last judgment and the eternal future, which would 
necessarily suppose the resurrection of the dead, of which 
there is no question here. According to the whole context, 
the apostle has in view an epoch in the history of the kingdom 
of God on this earth, an epoch, consequently, which compre- 
hends only the individuals who shall then be in life. Hence 
it is that he puts the article tou9, the, before irdvra^, all ; for 
the subject in question is a determined and already known 
totality, that which comprehends the two portions of mankind 
which Paul has been contrasting with one another throughout 
the whole chapter. — The domain of disobedience, within which 
God has successively shut them all up, leaves both in the end 
only one issue, that of humbly accepting salvation from the 
hand of mevcy. As Nielsen again says : '^ Divine impartiality, 
after having been temporarily veiled by two opposite particu- 
larisms, shines forth in the final universalism which embraces 
in a common salvation all those whom these great judgments 
have successively humbled and abased." There is therefore 
no inference to be drawn from this passage in favour of a final 
universal salvation (de Wette, Farrar, and so many others), or 
even of a determimst system, in virtue of which human liberty 
would be nothing more in the eyes of the apostle than a form 
of divine action. St Paul teadies only one thing here : that 
at the dose of the history of mankind on this earUi there will 
be an economy of grace in which salvation will be extended 
to the totality of the nations living here below, and that this 
magnificent result will be the efifect of the humiliating dis- 
pensations through which the two halves of mankind shall 
have successively passed The apostle had begun this vast 
exposition of salvation with the hct of universal condemna- 
tion ; he closes it with that of universal mercy. What could 
remain to him thereafter but to strike the hjrmn of adoration 
and praise ? This is what he does in w. 33-36. 
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Vv. 33-36. 



Yer. 33. ^ the dq>th of the riches both of the wisdom, and 
hnoviedge of Ood ! H(W vmsearchahU are His fudgments, and 
Hie ways past finding out ! " — like a traveller who has 
reached the summit of an Alpine ascent, the apostle turns 
and contemplates. Depths are at his feet; hut waves of 
light illumine them, and there spreads all around an immense 
horizon which his eye commands. The plan of Ood in the 
government of mankind spreads out before him, and he ex- 
presses the feelings of admiration and gratitude with which 
the prospect fills his heart. — ^The word fidOo^, depth, applies 
precisely to that abyss which he has just been exploring. 
The genitive nfkoinov, of riches, by which the word depth is 
qualified, is regarded by most commentators as a first comple- 
ment, co-ordinate with the two following : of wisdom and of 
knowledge. In this case it must be held that the abstract 
term riches applies to a special divine attribute which can be 
no other than divine mercy ; comp. x. 1 2 ; Eph. ii. 4, etc. The 
two tcai, and • . . and, which follow, would furnish an instance 
of a construction like that of Luke v. 17. And one might 
make these three complements, riches, wisdom, knowledge, 
parallel to the three questions which follow, w. 34 and 33, 
as in fact the first refers rather to knowledge, the second to 
wisdom, and the third to grace. But if this latter relation 
really existed in the apostle's mind, why should the questions 
be arranged in an opposite order to that of the three terms 
corresponding to them in our verse ? Then is not the notion 
otmereg too diverse in kind from those o£ wisdom said knowledge 
to allow of the first being thus co-ordinated with the other 
two? Finally, would not the abstract term riches have 
required to be determined by a complement such as eXiov? or 
Xapvro^ (mercy, grace)? The apostle is not afraid of such 
accumulations of genitives (ii 5 and Eph. i 19). It rather 
seems to me, therefore, that the second of these two abstract 
terms {dqpth and riches) ought to be regarded as a complement 
of the other : a depth of riches, for : an infinitely rich depth, 
that is to say, one which, instead of being an immense void, 
presents itself as embracing contents of inexhaustible fulness. 
Calvin has well caught this meaning : ** This is why,"* says he. 
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** I doubt not that the apostle exalts the deqp riches of wisdom 
and knowledge which are in Grod." — ^This depth is rich, not 
in darkness, but in light; it is a depth both of vriaiom and 
knowledge. — ^Tfae two fcal, boA . . . and . . ., have the digtmctiTe 
sense; they distinguish the two following substantives very 
precisely, howeyer dosely allied their meaning may be. The 
second, jv&a-t^, knowledge, refers especially in the context to 
divine foreknowiedge, and in general to the complete view 
which God has of all the free determinations of men, whether 
as individuals or as nations. The former, ao^la, taisdom, 
denotes the admirable skill with which God weaves into His 
plan the free actions of man, and transforms them into so 
many means for the accomplishment of the excellent end 
which He set originally before Him. We cannot reflect, 
however little, without seeing that the very marked difference 
which Paul here establishes between these two divine per- 
fections, is by no means indifferent ; it ia nothing less than 
the safeguard of human liberty. If the omniscience of God, 
especially His foreknowledge, were confounded with His 
wisdom, eveiything in the universe would be directly the 
woric of God, and the creatures would be nothing more than 
bliud instruments in His hands. 

Paul sees these two attributes of God shine forth in two 
orders of things "which, combined, constitute the whole 
government of the world : judgments, /epiftara, and toays or 
paths, oBoi. Here the general sense of decree is sometimes 
given to the former of these terms. But the word in every 
case implies the idea of a judicial decree ; and what Paul has 
just been referring to, those severe dispensations whereby God 
has successively chastised the iugratitude of the Gtontiles 
(chap, i) and the haughty presumption of the Jews (chap, x.), 
shows clearly that we are to keep to its strict sense. — Wags, 
oBol, do not really denote different things from jtidgments ; but 
the term presents them in a different and more fiivourable light, 
as so many advances toward the final aim. The term judg^ 
ments expresses, if one may so speak, the because of the things, 
as the word ways points to their in order that. We may thus 
uiiderstand the twofold relation of the events of history to 
knowledge on the one hand, and vrisdom on the other. From 
the knowledge which God possesses, there follow from the free 
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dfioisbns of man the judgments which He dBmif^ aM iheae 
jndgmentB become the tiufi which His toi$dcm emjplqys for 
the realization of Hk plan (Isa. zL 14: xplfmra, oSaf).-^ 
These two oiden of things aie chaactezixed by the most 
extiaoidinaiy epithets which Ae most pliant of langnages can 
furnish : ave^epevptfro^, what eamiot "be aemrehei to the bottom ; 
aP€fi;^4itfT09, the traces ofwkitk eaumat hefoUoiwed to the end. 
The former of these epithets applies to the supreme principle 
which the mind seeks to approach, but which it does not 
reach; the latter to an abundance of ramifications and of 
details in execution which the understanding cannot follow tQ 
the end. These epthets are often quoted with the view of 
demrastiating the incomprehensibility to man of the divine 
decreeSy and in particular of that <^ predestination (Aug.). 
But it must not be forgotten that St Paul's exclamation is 
called forth, not by the obscurity of God's plans, but, on the 
contrary, by their dazzling deamess. If they are incompre^ 
hensible and unfathomable, it is to man's natural understanding, 
and until they have been revealed ; but, says the apostle, 1 Cor. 
iL 10: ^6od hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit; 
for the Spirit searcheth (ipeupf) all things, even the deep 
things (r^ fidOff) of Ood." It is therefore in view of the 
unveiled mystery that the exclamation is raised, as is done by 
Flaul here : " the depth of the riches !" A fact which does 
not prevent the mind which understands them in part from 
having always to discover in them new laws or applications. 

Yv. 34, 35. ** For who hath Jmown the wind of the Lord, 
or who haih teen His counsellor t Or who hath first given to 
Sim, and ii shall be recompensed unto him againi** — ^Here \& 
the Scripture proof that Gk>d's designs are impenetrable until 
He reveal them Himself to His apostles and prophets, and by 
them to His people. The first passage quoted is Isa. xl. 13, 
which Paul uses as if it w»e his own saying. This question 
in the mouth of the prophet applies to the wonders of creation. 
Paul extends it to those of the divine government in general, 
for the works of Grod in history are only the continuation of 
those of nature. — The question: Who hath known t is a 
challenge thrown down to the naiural understanding. As 
to those whom God has enlightened on the subject of His 
designs, Paul himself says^ 1 Cor. ii 16 : ''But we have the 
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mind of Christ.'' — ^Ihis first question contrasts the always 
limited knowledge of man with the infinite knowkdffe of God 
(yvHa-i^ rov Oeo&, ver. 33). The second goes farther, it bears 
on the relation between human and divine wisdom. It is no 
longer merely the discovery of the secrets of Ood by the study 
of His works which is in question, but some good coimael 
which man might have been called to give to the Creator in 
the organizing of His plana The word <rvfil3ovXo^ denotes 
one who deliberaies vrUh another, and can communicate to him 
something of his wisdom. It is therefore a more exalted 
position than that supposed by the previous question. 

The third question, ver.' 35, would imply a still more 
exalted part The matter in question is a service rendered to 
€k>d, a present which man is supposed to have made to Him 
so as to merit a gift in return. Such, indeed, is the position 
which the Jews were taking, and by which they claimed 
especially to limit the freedom of God in the government of 
the world on account of their meritorious works. ** There is 
no difiference," said the Jews of Malachi's day pettishly, 
'^ between the man who serveth God and him who serveth 
Him not What have we gained by keeping His command- 
ments?" This spirit of pride had been growing; it had 
reached its apogee in Pharisaism. The preposition irpo^ in 
advance, which enters into the composition of the first verb, 
and the preposition ami, in exchange, which enters iato that of 
the second, perfectly describe the relation of dependence on 
man in which God would be placed, if the former could really 
be the first to do something for God and thereby constitute 
Him his debtor. With this third question Paul evidently 
returns to the special subject of this whole dissertation on the 
divine government : the rejection of the Jews. By the first 
question he denied to man the power of understanding Grod 
and judging Him till God had explained Himself; by the 
second, the power of co-operating with Him ; by the third, he 
refuses to him the power of imposing on Him any obligation 
whatever. Thus is fully vindicated the liberty of God, that 
last principle of the mysterious fact to be explained. 

This question of ver. 35 is also a Scripture quotation which 
Paul weaves into his own text It is taken from Job xlL 
11, which the LXX. translate strangely (xlL 2) : '' Or who is 
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he that will resist me and abide ? "* It is trae that in the 
two MSS. SindiL and Alex, there is found at the close of Isa. 
xL 14 a saying similar to the apostle's translation. But there 
it is cerfcainly an interpolation taken from onr epistle itselfl 

Yer. 36. " For of Hiniy and through Him, and to Him areaU 
things : To wham be glory for ever ! Amen^ — God's absolute 
independence, man's totol dependence in eveiything which 
might be a matter of glory to him : such is the thought of 
this verse, the termination of this vast survey of the plan of 
God. The first prep, he, of, refeis to God as Creator ; it is 
of Him that man holds eveiything: ^life, breath, and all 
things/' Acts zviL 25. The second, Zm, through, refers to the 
government of mankind Everything, even the free deter- 
minations of the human will, are executed only through Him, 
and are turned immediately to the accomplishment of His 
designs. The third, el^, to, refers to the final goaL The word 
to Him does not refer to God's personal satisfaction, an idea 
which might undoubtedly be supported ; for, as Beck says, 
^' the egoism of God is the life of the world." But it is more 
natural to apply the term to Him to the accomplishment of 
His will, in which His own gloiy and the happiness of His 
sanctified creatures blend together as one and the same thing. 
It has been sometimes attempted to apply these three pre- 
positional clauses to the three persons of the divine Trinity ; 
modem exegesis (Mey., Gross, Hofm.) has in general departed 
from this parallel; and rightly. When Paul speaks of Ood, 
absolutely considered, it is always the Ood and Faiher he 
intends, without, of course, excluding His revelation through 
Christ and His communication by the Holy Spirit But this 
distinction is not raised here, and had no place in the 
context What the apostle was concerned to say in closing, 
was that all things proceeding from the creative will of Qod, 
advancing through His wisdom and terminating in the mani- 
festation of His holiness, must one day celebrate His glory, 
and His glory only. — The application of the word aU things 
might be restricted to the two portions of mankind spoken of 
(as in ver. 32). But Paul rises here to the general principle 
of which ver. 32 was only a particular application, and hence 
also he substitutes the neuter cdl things for the masculine all. 
What is meant, therefore, is the totality of created things. 
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vifiible and mviBibla — The gbiy of God, the leflectioii of His 
perfections in all that exists^ that gkny^ now yeiled, in 00 
many respects in the QniyeEBe^ must shiae forth magnificently 
an4 perfectly for ever and ever. For, as Hodge says, " the 
highest end for which all things can exist and be .ordered, is 
to display the character of God.'' This goal of history is, as it 
were, anticipated by the wish and prayer of the apostle : *' To 
Him be glory ! ** 

The first part of the doctrinal treatise had terminated in 
the parallel between the two heads of mankind, a passage in 
which there was already heard a more exalted nota The 
second part dosed, at the end of chap, viii^ with a sort of 
lyrical passage, in which the apostle celebrated the blessing 
of sanctification crowning the grace of justification, and thus 
assuring the state of glory. The third, that which we are 
concluding here, terminates in a passage of the same Jdnd, a 
hymn of adoration in honour of the divine plan realized in 
spite o( and even by means o^ human unfiEdthfulness. After 
thus finishing the exposition of salvation in its foundation 
(justification), in its internal development (sanctification), and 
in its historical course among maTiTrind (the successive calling 
of the difierent nations, and their final union in the kingdom 
of God), the apostie puts, as it were, a fuU period, the Ajrimi 
which closes tins part of the episde. 

Never was survey more vast taken of the divine plan of 
the world's history. First, the epoch of primitive unity, in 
which the human fiEunily forms still only one unbroken whole ; 
then the antagonism between the two religious portions of the 
race, created by the special call of Abraham : the Jews con- 
tinuing in the fathers house, but with a legal and servile 
spirit, the Ghsntiles walking in their own ways. At the close 
of this period, the manifestation of Christ determining the 
return of the latter to the domestic hearth, but at the same 
time the departure of the former. Finally, the Jews, yielding 
to the divine solidtatioiia and to the spectacle of salvation 
enjoyed by the Gentiles as children of grace ; and so the final 
universalism in which all previous discords are resolved, 
restoring in an infinitely higher form the original unity, and 
setting before the view of the universe the family of Grod 
folly constituted. 
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The contrast between the Jews and Qentiles appears there- 
fore as the essential moving spring of history. It is the 
actions and reactions arising from this primary fact which 
form its key. This is what no philosophy of histoiy has 
dreamt of, and what makes these chaps, ix.— xl the highest 
theodicy. 

If criticism has thought it could deduce from this passage 
the hypothesis of a Jndeo-Christian majozity in the church of 
Home, if it has sought to explain it, as well as the whole of 
our epistle, by the desire felt by Paul to reconcQe this church 
to his missionary activity among the Gentiles, it is easy to 
see &om the passage, rightly imderstood, how remote such 
criticism is from the real thought which inspired this treatise. 
The coBeLumon, from an aUx^ther general application, vr. 
30-32, in which he addresses the whole church as former 
Gentiles wbom he expressly distinguishes from Jews, can 
leave no doubt as to the origin of the Christians of Borne. 
Supposing even that in ver. 13 he had divided his leaders 
into two daases, which we have found to be a mistake, from 
ver. 25 he would in any case be again addressing all his 
readers. And as to the intention of the whole passage, it is 
evidendy to show that those who should have been Jtrst, 
though now put 2a^,are not, however, exduded, as the Gentiles 
might proudly imagine, and that if the irpSrrov, firstly^ 
ascribed to the Jews by God's original plan (i 16) has not 
been historically realized (through their own fault), the divine 
programme in regard to mankind wiU nevertheless, though in 
another way, have its complete execution. Yer. 32 is the 
coimterpart of L 16. It is therefore to impair the meaning 
of this passage to see in it an apology for Paul's mission. 
The thought is more elevated : it is the defence of the plan of 
God Himself addressed to the whole church. 



SECOND PART OF THE EPISTLE. 

THE PRACTICAL TREATISE. 

■ 

THB LIFE OF THE JUSTIFIED BEUEVEB. 

XIL 1— XV. 13. 

IN the doctrinal part which we have just finished, the apostle 
has expounded the way of salvation. This way is no 
other than justification by fiaith, whereby the sinner is recon- 
ciled to God (chaps. L-y.)> then sanctified in Christ by the 
communication of the Spirit (vL-viiL); and it is precisely 
the refusal to follow this way which has drawn down on 
Israel their rejection (chaps. ix.~xi). What now will be the 
life of the justified bdiever — Itfe in salvation t The apostle 
sketches it in a general way in chaps, xii. and xiii ; then he 
applies the moral principles which he has just established to 
a particular circumstance peculiar to the church of Borne 
(xiv. 1-xv. 13). We can therefore distinguish two parts in 
this course of practical doctrine, the one general, the other 
speciaL 

GENERAL PART. 

Chaps. XII. and XIIL 

There exists in regard to these two chapters a general 
prejudice which has completely falsified their interpretation. 
They have been regarded as giving, according to the expression 
used even by Schultz, ''a series of practical precepts,'' in 
other words: a collection of moral exhortations without 
systematic order, and guided merely by more or less accidental 
associations of ideas. This view, especially in recent times, 

27i 
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has bronglit graver conseqnences in its train than could liave 
been expected. It has been asked whether those details in 
regard to practical life were in keeping with a whole so 
systematically arranged as the didactic treatise contained in 
the first eleven chapters. And Benan and Schultz have been 
led in this way to the critical hypotheses which we have 
summarily expounded at the end of the Introduction (I. pp. 
Ill and 112), and which we must now study more closely. 

According to the former of these writers, chaps. xiL ziii 
and xiv. formed no part of the Epistle as it was sent to the 
church of Bome. These chapters were only in the copies 
despatched to the churches of Ephesus and Thessalonica, and 
an unknown church, for whose benefit Paul is held to have 
composed our Epistle. The conclusion, in the copy destined 
for the church of Bome, was composed solely of chap. xv. 
Nor did chap. xvi. belong to it. Here we have to do only 
with chaps, xii and xiii. The reasons which lead Benan to 
doubt the original connection of these chapters with the first 
eleven, in the copy sent to Bome, are the two following : — (1) 
Paul would be departing here from his habitual principle: 
" Every one in his own domain ; " in £act, he would be giving 
imperative counsels to a church which he had not founded, 
he who rebuked so sharply the impertinence of those who 
sought to build on the foundations laid by others.^ The first 
word of chap, xii, the term irapaKoKSiy I exhort, is no doubt 
habitual to him when he is giving a command to his disciples ; 
but it is unsuitable here, where the apostle is addressing 
believers whom he did not bring to the faith.' (2) The first 
part of chap, xv., which, according to Benan, is really addressed 
to the church of Bome, forbids the thought that chaps. xiL 
xiii. and xiv. were composed for the same church; for it 
would form a duplicate of those three chapters of which it 
is a simple summary, composed for Judeo-Christian readers, 
such as those at Bome. 

The viewpoint at which Schultz places himself is somewhat 
different In his eyes, we possess from chap. xiL a consider- 
able fragment of a wholly diffSBrent epistle from that which 
the apostle had composed for the church of Bome. This 
letter, of which we have not the beginning, was addressed to 

* Saint Paul, p. Ldiu « lUd. pp. Ixy. and Ixix. 
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tbe cbnicli of Ephesns, and must have been written in the 
hst period of St Paul's life, that of his Soman captivify. 
To it belong the three chapters, xii xiii and xiv., as well as 
the fiist seven verses of chap, xv., then the salutations of 
chap, zvi (w. 3-16), and finally^ the warning against 
Judaizers, xvL 17-20. The true condnsion of the Epistle to 
the Bomans is to be found, according to him, in chap, xv., 
from yer. 7 to the end, adding thereto the recommendation of 
Phcebe, xvi 1 and 2, and the salutations of Paul's companions, 
xvi 21—24. How has the fusion of those two letters in one 
come about? It is rather difficult to explain, as the one 
went to the East, the other to the West Schultz thinks that 
a copy of this Epistle to the Ephesians, written from Borne, 
remained without address in the archives of this chuieh, and 
that the editors of the Epistle to the Bomans, finding this 
short epistle of practical contents, and thinking that it had 
been written to the Bomans, published it with the large one. 
Only they omitted the b^inning^ and mixed up the two 
conclusions. 

The following are the reasons which lead Schultz to separate 
chaps, xii and xiii from what precedes : — 1. The exhortation 
to humility, at the beginning of chap, xii, would be somewhat 
cflfensive if addressed to a church which the apostle did not 
know. 2. The exhortation to beneficence toward the saints, 
and the practice of hospitality, supposes a church in connec- 
tion with many other churches, which was rather the case 
with the church of Ephesus than with that of Bome. 3. It 
is impossible to connect the beginning of chap. xii. (oiv, there- 
for$) naturally with chap. xi. ; for the mercies of Ood spoken of 
chap. xii. 1, are not at all identical with the mercy of God 
q>oken of XL 32. 4. The whole moral side ef the gospel 
having been expounded in chap, vi., it was not necessary to go 
back on it in chap, xii 5. There was no reason for reminding 
tlie Judeo-Christians of the church of Bome, as Paul does in 
diap. xiii, of the duty of submission to the Boman authorities ; 
for the Jews were quite happy at Bome about the year 58, 
during the first yeans of I^ero's reign. Such a recommendation 
was much more applicable to the Jews of Asia, disposed, as 
the Apocalypse prorss, to regard the imperial power as that^ 
of Antichrist 
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Are we rnvstaikm in sayii^ tAafe Jhe reaacma alleged by thcae 
two writezB ptodnoB rather the impression of bdng pdnfully 
sooght after than of having presented themselves natarallj 
to the mind? What! Panl cannot give imperative moral 
onmsels and nse the term irofMMaXdp, eachori, when writing to 
a diurch which he does not know ? Bnt what did he do in 
chaps, vl and viii, when he said to his Boman readers: 
*^ Yield not yonr members as instnmients unto sin ;" ^^ If je 
live after tiie flesh, ye shall die," eta ? And as to the term 
which seems nnsuitable to Senan, does not Plaul nse it, as^ 
Lacheret^ observe^ in chap, zy, 30, which this writer himseif 
supposes addressed to the church of Rome? The objection 
\Hbich Senan draws firom the sort of pleonasm which the first 
part of chap. xv. would form, if it appeared in the same 
writing as chap, xii, will easily be resolved when we come to 
the passage. On the contrary, what a difficulty there would 
be in holding that a doctrinal treatise, composed by the apostle 
with a view to Qentile-Cbristian churches, such as Ephesus 
or Thessalonica, for the purpose of giving them a complete 
exposition of the faith, could have b^en addressed just as it 
was to a Jndeo-Christian church like that of Borne (according 
to Senan) fbr tiiie purpose of gaining it to the apostle's point 
of view ! This ccmsideration, says Lacheret with reason, 
suffices to overthrow from the foundation the whole structure ' 
df Senan.^ And what a fSetctitious pixxwdine is ihat which 
Benan invites us to witness : " the disdples of Paul occupied 
for several days copying this manifesto for the difierent 
churches,'' and then later editors collecting at the end of the 
chief (princeps) copy the parts which varied in the different 
copies, because they scrupled to lose anything of what dropped 
fiom the apostle's pen ! * 

The reasons of Schultz inspire as little confidence. Tavl is 
carefiil himself to explain his exhortation to humility in chap. . 
xii, as in chap, i and in chap, xv* he explains his whole 
letter, on tiie ground of his apoistleship, and especially his 
aposilediip to the OentiOies, which gives him authority over the 
churdbi of Borne, though he has not personally fotmded it; ''I 
say, thrmtgh ike grace given utUo me, to eveiy man that is among 

» Revue thiclotpque, 1878, p. 85. » Ibid, p. 76. 

* actintPtml, pp. 462 and 481. 
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you " (xlL 3). — Why would not the exhortation to beneficence 
and hospitality have been in place at Rome, where the poor 
and strangers abounded, as well as at Ephesus ? — ^And as to 
the warning relative to submission to the authorities, had it 
not its reason in the general position of Christians over against 
pagan power, without any need of special oppression to give 
the apostle occasion to address it to this church? Had not 
the Emperor Claudius not long before expelled the Jews from 
Borne because of their continual risings ? And what church 
could more suitably than that of the capital receive instruc- 
tion on the relation between Christians and the State ? — Chap, 
xii forms by no means a reduplication of chap. vi. ; for in the 
latter the apostle had merely laid down the principle of Chris- 
tian sanctification, showing how it was impUed in the very 
fact of justification, while in chap, xii he gives the description 
of all the fruits into which this new life should expand. We 
shall immediately see what is the relation between chap, xii 
and all that precedes, as well as the true meaning of the 
th&refore in ver. 1. 

We think, therefore, we are entitled to continue the inter- 
pretation of our Epistle, taking it as it has been transmitted 
to us by Christian antiquity. It would need strokes of very 
different power to sunder the parts of so weU-compacted an 
edifice. 

In the theme of the treatise : " The just shall live by faith," 
there was a word whose whole contents had not yet been 
entirely developed : shall live. This word contained not only 
the whole matter of chaps. vi~viii, but also that of chaps, xii. 
and xiii. ; and this matter is not less systematically arranged 
in these chapters than that of the whole doctrinal part in the 
preceding eleven. The essentially logical character of Paul's 
mind would of itself suffice to set aside the idea of an inorganic 
juxtaposition of moral precepts, placed at haphazard one after 
the other. We no sooner examine these two chapters more 
closely, than we discover the idea which governed their arrange- 
ment We are struck first of all with the contrast between 
the two spheres of activity in which the apostle successively 
places the believer, the rdigioiis sphere and the civil sphere — 
the former in chap, xii, the latter in chap. xiii. These are 
the two domains in which he is called to manifest the life of 
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holiness which has heen put within him ; he acts in the world 
as a member of the church and as a member of the state. But 
this double walk has one point of departure and one point of 
aim. The point of departure is the consecration of his body, 
under the direction of the renewed understanding ; this is the 
basis of the believer^s entire activity, which Paul lays down 
in the first two verses of chap. xiL The point of aim is ths 
ZorcCs coming again constantly expected; this advent Paul 
causes to shine in splendour at the goal of the course in the 
last four verses of chap. xiii. So : a point of departure, two 
spheres to be simultaneously traversed, a point of arrival; 
such, in the view of the apostle, is the system of the believer's 
practical life. Such are also the four sections of this general 
part: xii 1, 2, xii 3-21, xiii 1-10, xiii 11-14. 

This moral instruction is therefore the pendant of the 
doctrinal instruction. It is its necessary complement The 
two taken together form the apostle's complete catechism. It 
is because the rational relation between the different sections 
of this part has not been understood that it has been possible 
for the connection of this whole second part with the first to 
be so completely mistaken. 

Some one will ask, perhaps, if the apostle, in thus tracing 
the model of Christian conduct, does not seem to distrust 
somewhat the sanctifying power of faith so well expounded by 
him in chapa vi-viii If the state of justification produces 
holiness with a sort of moral necessity, why seek still to secure 
this object by all sorts of precepts and exhortations ? Should 
not the tree, once planted, bear its fruits of itself? Sut let 
us not foiget that moral life is subject to quite different laws 
from physical life. Liberty is and remains to the end one of 
its essential factors. It is by a series of acts of freedom that 
the justified man appropriates the Spirit at every moment, in 
order to realize with His aid the moral ideal And who does 
not know that at every moment also an opposite power weighs 
on his will ? The believer is dead unto sin, no doubt ; he has 
broken with that perfidious friend; but sin is not dead in 
him, and it strives continually to restore the broken relation. 
By calling the believer to the conflict agaiost it, as well as to 
the positive practice of Christian duty, the apostle is not 
relapsing into Jewish legalism. He assumes the inward con- 
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secration of the beKever as an already oonsnmiaaAed fact ; axA 
it is from this fact, implicitlj oontained in his fatth« that fad 
piooeeds to call him to realize his Christian oUUgatioa 



rWENW-FOURTH PASSAGE (XII. 1, 2). 
Tlie Basis of Ckristian Conduct 

Ver. 1. *'/ eschofi yov^ therefore, brethren, by the msreies cf 
God, that ye present your bodies a living victim, holy, acceptable 
unto Ood} which is your reasonoMe service." — How are we to 
explain the oiv, therefore, which joins this verse to what pre- 
cedes ? We fully concur with Schultz in holding that it is 
impossible to connect chap. ziL directly with the idea of chap. 
XL, and to identify the mercies of God (ver. 1) with the m^rcy 
displayed in the course of salration across the field of history 
(xi 32). The true connection with what precedes is mudi 
wider ; it is nothing less than the relation between the two 
parts of the Epistle. Beligion among the ancients was service 
(cultvs) ; and cultus had for its centre sacrifice. The Jewish 
service counted four kinds of sacrifice, which might be reduced 
to two : the first, comprising the sacrifices offered before recon- 
ciliation and to obtaiu it (sacrifice /<7r sin and for trespass) ; the 
second, the sacrifices o£Cered after the obtaining of reconcilia- 
tion and serving to celebrate it (the whole bumt-offering and 
the peace^ffering). The great division of the Epistle to the 
Bomans to which we have come is explained by this contrast. 
The fundamental idea of the first part, chaps. L-xi, was that 
of the sacrifice offered by Grod for the sin and transgression of 
mankind; witness the central passage, iii 25 and 26. These 
are the mercies of God to which Paul appeals here, and the 
development of which has filled the first eleven chapters. 
The practical part which we are beginning corresponds to the 
second kind of sacrifice, which was the symbol of consecration 
after pardon had been received (the holocaust^ in which the 
victim was entirely burned), and of the communion re- 
established between JehoVah and the believer (the peace- 

^ ^ T. B., with the mjority of docnments, puts r«» fut after lyufAtrn, while 
K A P pat it befoan.. 
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offering, followed by a feast in the cooxt of fhe temple). Hie 
Bacrifice of expiation offered by God in the person of Hia Son 
should now find its response in the beUever in the sacrifice of 
complete consecration and intonate commnnion. 

Such is the force of these fizst words : " I exhort yon, 
therefore, by the mercies of <3od." This word iherefare gatibers 
up the whole doctrinal part, and includes the whole practical 
partw Gomp. the entirely similar tharejare, £ph. iv. 1. So 
true is it that the relation of ideas just expounded is that 
which fills the apostle^s mind, that to designate the belierer^s 
conduct in response to the work of God he employs the 
expression victim and living victim, which pointedly alludes to 
the Jewish sacrifices. 

The term vupamKA, I eashort, differs from the legal com-^ 
mandment, in that it appeals to a sentiment already existing 
in the hearty Mth in God's mercies. It is by this term, also, 
that Paul, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, iv. 1, passes from 
the doctrinal teaching to Hie practical part And as this 
Epistle (notwithstanding its title) is addressed to Christians 
whom Paul did not know personally (L 15, iii. 2, iv. 21), we 
there find a new proof of the mistake of Benan, who thinks 
that this expression would be out of place addressed to others 
than the apostle's personal disciples. — ^The Sk^ by, gives the 
reader to understand that the divine mercies are the power by 
means of which this exhortation should take possession of his 
wiU. The word irapurrdvai, to present, is the technical term 
to denote the presentation of victims and offerings in the 
Levitical cultus (Luke iL 22). — ^The victim to be offered is 
the body of the believer. Many regard the body as represent- 
ing the entire person. But why not in that case say vfia^ 
avTovf;, yourselves f comp. vi 13. De Wette thought that Paul 
meant by the word to remind his readers that the body is the 
seat of sin. But this intention would suppose that the ques- 
tion about to be discussed was the destruction of this hostile 
principle, while the apostle speaks rather o£ the active con- 
secration of the body. Olshausen supposes that, by recom- 
mending the sacrifice of the lower part (^ our being, Paul 
meant to say : all the more everything that is in you of a 
more exalted nature. But he could not have passed over all 
the vest in silence; eomp. 1 Thess. v. 23. Meyer distin- 
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guishes between the consecration ofih^ hody, ver. 1, and that 
of the mind, which, according to him, is referred to in ver. 2. 
But this contrast between the two parts of our being does not 
come out in the least in the sequel ; and we shall see, in point 
of fact, that the relation between the two verses is wholly 
different Let us not forget that those whom the apostle 
here addresses (aSeX^i, brdh/rm), and whom he exhorts, are 
believers already inwardly consecrated. Chap, vi has shown 
how justification by faith provides the principle of sanctifica- 
tion. It is in the name of this finished work that Paul now 
invites them to lead the life of consecrated victims. I^ow, the 
indispensable instrument for this purpose is the body. And 
hence it is that the apostle, supposing the will already gained, 
does not require more than the consecration of the body. — 
The expression dwrla ^Aaa, living victim, refers to the animal 
victims which were offered in the Levitical cultus by putting 
them to death. The sacrifice required by Paul is the opposite 
of these. The victim must live to become, at every moment 
of his existence, the active agent of the divine wilL The 
term living has not here, therefore, a spiritual sense, but should 
be taken in the strict sense. The word Ovcrla is often trans- 
lated eacriffice. It may have this meaning ; but the meaning 
victim, better agrees with the term irckpcLaTYja-ai, to present. 
The epithet a/fU, holy, might express the idea of reed holiness, 
in opposition to the merely ritual purity of the Levitical 
victim& But would not Paul have said, in that sense, 6ima^ 
or oKaidw arfia, truly holy ? He means rather to contrast the 
new employment of the body in the service of God with its 
previous use under the dominion of sin. — ^This body, full of 
life and constantly employed for good, will present a toeU- 
pleasing spectacle to the eye of Ood ; it will be an '' offering 
of sweet-smelling (well-pleasing) savour " in the N. T. sense. 
And this is what is expressed by the third epithet Some 
have connected the regimen r^ Oe^, to Cfod, with the verb 
'n'apairnja'ai, to present. But this would be a tautology, and 
too many important words separate the two terms. — ^The last 
words of the verse certainly establish a contrast between the 
external service of the Old Testament and the spiritual service 
of the New. Hence several commentators have been led to 
give the word \oyuci]v, reasonable, the sense of spiritual; comp» 
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1 Pet ii 2, where, in consequence of the understood antithesis 
(material milk), there can be no doubt as to the meaning of 
this word. But why would not Paul have rather used in our 
passage the ordinary term Trvevfiaruciiv, spiritual t Calvin 
takes the epithet reastmable as opposed to the superstitious 
practices of the heathen ; and Grotius contrasts it with the 
ignorance of animal victims. It seems to me that in all these 
explanations it is forgotten to take account of an important 
word, the complement iii&v, of you, — ^that is to say, " of such 
people as you." Is it not this pronoun which explains the 
choice of the word Xoyijofy, reasonable, of which, undoubtedly, 
the true meaning is this : '* the service which rationally cor* 
responds to the moral premises contained in the faith which 
you profess " ? 

It will be asked whether Paul, by requiring simply that 
service (cuUtis) which consists of a life devoted to good, means 
to exclude as irrational, acU of wordiip properly so called. 
Assuredly not, a host of passages prove the contrary ; comp. 
for example, 1 Cor. xi-xiv. Only the acts of external service 
have no value in his eyes except as means of nourishing and 
stimulating the truly rational service of which he speaks here. 
Every act of service which does not issue in the holy conse- 
cration of him who takes part in it, is christianly illogical — 
But what use is to be made of this consecrated body ? Ver. 2 
proceeds to answer this question. 

Ver. 2. ** And be not conformed^ to this world, hU be ye 
transformed^ by the renewing of yov/r mind^ that ye may 
discern what is that good, acceptaUe, and perfect vnll of QodJ* — 
We have already said that we are not to seek in this verse, 
as Meyer does, the idea of the sanctification of the soul, as 
completing the consecration of the body. This idea would 
have been placed first, and the term soul or spirit would 
certainly have been used instead of vov<i, the mind, which 
denotes only one of the faculties of the soul, and that the 
faculty of simple perception. The relation between the two 
verses is quite different. Paul has just pointed to the 

^ T. B., with K B L P, It, reads rvr;t;«^«''C<«^< ; A I) F G : r»^xn/*»^tW^»i» 
' T. R., with B L P, It Syr., reads furmf^fp^v^h ; M A D F G : /«ir«- 

* A B £> F G here omit »/m»», which T. B. xeadi with all th« leit. 
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belieyer's body as a CGasecrated inBtniinent. What temains; 
to him to indieate, except the rule acoording to which the 
hdiever ought to make use of it? The teal, and, therefore 
Bignififtfl heie : amd i» order to ikat The T. "Si, with several 
ancient docnments and the two oldest versions^ reads the two 
verbs in the imperative : eotiform, ye, trantform ye, while the 
Greoo-Latin MBS. read them in the infinitive. It is probable 
that the copyists by this latter reading meant to continue the 
eonstruction of vec 1, and to make these two verbs dependent 
on irapoKiiKS, I eaAart you. The authorities speak in favour 
of the imperative. But even if the other reading were 
adopted, we should have to give to the infinitive the meaning 
of the imperative, as is so often the case in Greek ; oomp. in 
this very chapter, ver. 15. For the relation of dependence on 
vapajcaXu is in any case forced. — In the use of his conse- 
crated body, the believer has first an everywhere present 
model to be rejected, then a new type to be discerned and 
realized. The model to be rejected is that presented to him 
by the present world, or, as we should say, the reigning /a«&ion, 
taking this word in its widest sensa The term ojfifut 
denotes the manner of holding oneself, attitude, pose ; and the 
Yeatb <t)(vifULTl^€ad(u, derived from it, the adoption or imitation 
of this pose or received mode of conduct The term (this) 
freeewt world is used in the Babbins to denote the whole 
state of things which precedes the epoch of the Messiah ; in 
the N. T. it describes the course of life followed by those who 
have not yet undergone the renewing v^rought by dmst in 
human lifa It is this mode of living anterior to regenerar 
tion which the believer is not to imitate in the use which he 
makes of his body. And what is he to do ? To seek a new 
model, a superior type, to be realized by means of a power 
actiog within him. He is to be tramformed, literally, mete- 
fncrphoeuL The term fj^o/xf^, form, strictly denotes, not an 
external poae suitable for imitation, like ^yfiiia, aUUvde, but 
an orgaiMc form, the natural product of ^ principle of life 
which manifests itself thus. It is not by looking around him, 
to the right and left, that the believer is to leam to use his 
body, but by putting himself under the dominion of a new 
power which will by an inward necessity transform this use. 
It is true that Meyer, Hofmann, and others refuse to acknow- 
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le4g» ihis difEacMLoe of meaning between the substanti vea vy^fM 
and fAop^ aiMl between the two verbs deiived from them, 
alleging that it is not confinned by usage. Bat if PhiL iL 5 
Bt seq. be addnoed, the example proves prediaely the eontraiy. 
Etymokigjr leads natoially to the distinction indicated, and 
Paoil evidently oontiasts the two terms of set purpose.^ — ^It 
dumld be remarked, also, that the two impeiatiyes are in the 
preamL The subject in question is two continuous incessant 
acts which take place on the basis of our conaecratioii per- 
folTned once for all (the aorist irapaarfja'ai, ver. 1). — ^And 
what will be the internal principle of this metamorphosis of 
the believer in the use of his body ? The renewinff of his 
Tniad, answers St Paul The vw^ the mind, is the fscolty 
by which the soul perceives and discerns the good and the 
true. But in our natural state this faculty is impaired ; the 
xeigning love of self darkens the mind, and makes it see 
things in a purely personal lights The natural mind, thus 
misled, is what Paul calls vov^ tiJ? aaptm, the carnal mind 
^under the dominion of the flesh), CoL ii 18. This is why 
the aposUe speaks of the renewing of the mind as a condition 
pf the organic transformation which he requires. This faculty, 
freed from the power of the flesh, and replaced xmder the 
power of the Spirit, must recover the capacity for discerning 
the new model to be realized, the most excellent and sublime 
type, the will of God : to ajfpreeiaie (discern exactly) the will 
of God. The verb So/ufuil^ecv does not signify here, as it has 
often been translated (Osterv., Seg.) : to prove, to mate essperi- 
ence of. For the experience of the excellence of the divine will 
would not be an affair of the mind only; the whole man 
would take pert in it The meaning of the word here, as 
usually, is to appreciate, dieeem. By means of his renewed 
mind the believer studies and recognises in every given 
position the divine will toward him in the dreumstances, the 
duty of the situation. He lifts his eyes, and, like Christ 
Himself (John v. 19, 20), ''he sees what his Father shows 
faim'' to be dona This perception evidently requires a 
renewed mind. In order to it we require to be zaised tO' the 



> The difference lietween theee two words may be judged of by the nae which 
4re oiir8elt<eB make of the fbUowing terras derived from them : t cfteme^ «cft«mal- 
ftm; mmorplmu, mmrpkoiog^ . . 
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viewpoint of Ood HimBftlf. — It is against the rules of grammar 
to translate the following words^ either in the sense of: '* tiiat 
the will of God is good " (Osterv., S^.)> ^' ^ ^® sense : ** how 
good it is " (Oltram.). The only possible meaning is : ** what 
is the good, acceptable . . • will of God." It is not always 
easy for the Christian who lives in the world, even with a 
heart sincerely consecrated, to discern clearly what is the will 
of Grod concerning him, especially in regard to the externals 
of life. This delicate appreciation demands a continual 
perfecting, even of the transformed mind. — And why is the 
model to be studied and reproduced in the life not the present 
world's mode of acting, but the will of God ? The apostle 
explains by the three epithets with which he qualifies this 
will; literally: ths good, the aceeptabk, the perfect. Such, 
then, is the normal type to which, in all circumstances, we 
must seek to rise with the mind first, then with the conduct. 
Oood : in that its directions are free from all connivance with 
evil, in any form whatever. AeeeptabU : this adjective is not 
accompanied here with the regimen to Ood, as in ver. 1 ; it 
refers, consequently, to the impression produced on men when 
they contemplate this will realized in the believer^s life. 
They cannot help paying it a tribute of admiration, and 
finding it beautiful as well as good. Have not devotion, 
disinterestedness, self-forgetfulness, and self-sacrifice, a charm 
which subdues every human heart ? Perfect : this character- 
istic follows from the combination of the two preceding. For 
perfection is goodness united to beauty. The meaning would 
not be very different if, with some commentators, we regarded 
these three adjectives as three substantives forming an apposi- 
tion to the term : the will of Ood. " The will of God, to wit, 
the good, the acceptable, the perfect." But the article to 
would require to be repeated before each of the terms if they 
were used substantively. 

The following, then, is the r^sum4 of the apostle's thought : 
To the false model, presented in every age by the mundane 
kind of life, there is opposed a perfect type, tiiat of the will 
of Grod, which is discerned by the renewed mind of the 
believer, and which he strives to realize by means of his God- 
consecrated body, at every moment and in all the relations of 
his life ; thus is laid down the principle of life in salvation. 
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This life he now proceeds to show as manifesting itself simul- 
taneously in two spheres, that of the chuich, chap, xii.^ and that 
of the state, chap. xiiL 



TWENTY-FIFTH PASSAGE (XII. 8-21). 
The Life of the Believer as a Member of the Church 

The notion of consecration is still the prevailing one in 
this passage. This consecration is realized in life : 1st, in 
the form of humility (w. 3-8); 2d, in that of love (w. 
9-21). 

Vv. 3-8. 

The natural tendency of man is to exalt himself Here is 
the first point at which the will of God, discerned by the 
renewed mind of the belieyer, impresses on his conduct a 
completely opposite character to that of secular conduct. He 
recognises the limit which God imposes on him, and modestly 
confines himself within it 

Ver. 3. ** For I say, through the grace given unto me, to 
efoery num that is among yov,, not to aspire beyond that to 
which he otight to lay claim ; but to aspire to regulate himself 
according as God hath dealt to every man the measure offaith!^ 
— It is with this that he who forms part of the church ought 
to begin, the sacrifice of himself; instead of seeking to make 
himself great, as is done in the world, he should aspire to 
moderate and control himself in conformity with the standard 
traced for him by the new type which he consults, the will of 
God. Thus we see how this verse should be joined to the 
preceding by the word for. It is an application which con- 
firms the principle. — ^The authority with which Paul traces 
this line of conduct rests on the grace given tmto him. This 
grace is that of the aposUeship and of the light accompanying 
it. LoL virtue of his office, he has not only the gift of teach- 
ing the way of salvation, as he has done in the doctrinal part 
of this Epistle (chaps, i-ix.). He has also that of marking out 
the true direction for moral action, as he proceeds to do in 
this practical part — The term Xiya^, I say, I declare, has a 
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more marked character of aufhoiily than die I eoAoH of 
ver. 1. Beligions impulse oi^t to he regalated hy a higher 
authority. 1 Cor. xii-xiv. shows the necessity' of apostolical^ 
direction on that very point which isahont to occupy us, 
that of apirittud gifts. It is not without reason that Paul 
here calls to mind his ojffiee; comp. L 1-7. Apostle to the 
Gentiles, he had the task not only of founding churches 
among them, but also of guiding them when founded. This 
charge Paul had, in virtue of his apostleship also, in relation 
to the church of Bome. — ^The expression : iratfrl r^ Sim iv 
vfjuv, to evert/ man that is arrumg you, would be superfluous, if 
it were merely intended to denote the members of the church 
present at Bome, It is necessary to give the words : every 
man thai is, a more special and forcible meaning: ''Every 
man that is m office, engaged in ministry in some form or 
other among you; every one that plays a part in the life of 
the church." See the enumeration which follows. Perhaps 
the iqpostle is led to use this expression by his own absence 
from Boma He who with his apostolic gifl; is absent, 
addresses all those who, being present, can exercise an influ- 
ence on the progress of the church, to say to them on what 
condition this influence shall be a blessed ona — ^Tnrep^poveiv : 
*^to aspire beyond one's measwrey The measure of e»ji man* 
is denoted by the words : i &» ^^povelv, (hat whiA he has a 
right to claim. In the believer^s case it consists in Ins 
wishing only to be that which God, by the gift committed to 
him, calls him to b& The gift received should be the limit 
of every man's claim and action, for it is thereby that the 
will of God regarding him is revealed (vez 2). — ^The following 
expression : ^povebf ek rb cw^popeip, contains a sort of play 
oa words : " to turn the ^paveh, the energy of the mind, into 
a awif^payetv, to recognise its limits and respect thenu'^ The 
man of the world enters into oiuffiet with others, to exceed 
his measure^ to make himself prominent, to nde. The Chris- 
tian enters into conflict with himself^ that he may gain self- 
rule and self-restraint He aspires to eontJaue within or 
return to his measure. SucL is a wholly new type of conduct 
which appears with the gospel — The role of this voluntary 
limitation ought to be ^A6 m^easure of JuOk as it is imparted 
to each. Paul does not mean to e^eak of the qvaniity of 
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ftdth irhicli we possess ; for this measme depends in pait on 
luunan freedom. The gemtive: of faUh, should be regarded 
BOt as a portitiye complement, bat as denoting quality or 
cause : '^ the capacity assigned to each man in the domain of 
faith ; ihe particular form of activity for wHch each has been 
fitted as a believer; the special gift which constitutes his 
appanage in virtue of his faith.'* This gilt, the measure of 
the action to which we are called, is a divine limit which the 
Christian's renewed mind sliould discern, and by which he 
should r^^ate bis aspirations in regard to the part he has to 
play in the church. 

Yv. 4, 5. '' For as^ we havt many meaaibers in one hody, a/nd 
(dl memiers Jiave not the same office ; so we, being many, are one 
body in Clvrist, ani exery one * meTribers om of another.'' — ^The 
organization of the human body should be an example to the 
believer to make him perceive the necessity of limiting him- 
self to the function assigned him. Not only, indeed, is there 
a plurality of members in one body, but these members also 
possess special functions, varied capacities (ver. 4). So in the 
church, which is the organ of Christ's life on the earth (Hie 
body), there is not only a multiplicity of members, but also a 
diversity of functions, every believer having a particular gift 
whereby he ought to become the auxiliary of all the rest, 
their member. Hence it follows that every one should remain 
in his function, on the one hand that he may be able to 
render to the rest the help which he owes them, on the other 
that he may not disturb these in the exercise of their gift. 
See the same figure more completely developed, 1 Cor. xii 
—The form xad* ek, instead of fea$* !va, occurs oiily in the 
later Greek writers. — Instead of 6 8i (in the Byzs.), which is 
the pronoun in the nominative, the Alexs. and Greco-Latins 
raad T^ a, which may be taken as an adverbial phrase: 
rekUivdy to, or better, as a pronoun, in the sense : ^ and that, 
as members of one another." 

Vv. 6—8. '^ Havmg then, gifts differing according to ihe grace 
that is given to us [let us exereise them\, whether prophecy, ac- 
cording to the proportion of faith; or ministry, in ministering * 
or he that teacheth, in teadmg; or he that exhorteth, in exhorta- 

^ D £ F 6 read mtTip instead of »m$minf. 

*T«B. iwd% withSL: «l»;«IItheothen:TvSi. 
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tion ; he thai giveih, with simplicity; he that ruleth, with zeal; 
he that doeth works of mercy, with cheerfulness^* — ^Theie is no 
occasion for making the participle excvre^, having, as de Wette 
and Lachmann do, the continuation of the preceding proposi- 
tion : '' We are one body, hU that while having different ^fts/' 
This idea of the diyersity of gifts has been sufficiently ex- 
plained in the previous verses. And if this participle still 
belonged to the previous proposition, we should require to 
take all the subordinate clauses which immediately follow: 
according to the proportion ... in ministering ... in teaching . . . 
etc., as simple descriptive appendices, which would be tauto- 
logical and superfluous. The words having then are therefore 
certainly the beginning of a new proposition. Paul takes up 
the last thought of the previous verse, to make it the point of 
departure for all the particular precepts which are to follow : 
" As, then, we have different gifts, let us exercise them eveiy 
one as I proceed to tell you : confining our activity modestly 
within the limits of the gift itself." As to the meaning, it is 
always the <rfi>^/:>oi/ea/,de(/-n^«, which remains the fundamental 
idea. Grammatically, the principal verb should be taken from 
the participle having: "Having then different gifts, let us 
have (exercise) them by abiding simply in them, by not 
seeking to go out of them." — The term j(apurfia, gift, denotes 
in the language of Paul a spiritual aptitude communicated to 
the believer with faith, and by which he can aid in the 
development of spiritual life in the church. Most frequently 
it is a natural talent which God's Spirit appropriates, in- 
creasing its power and sanctifying its exercise. — ^The gift 
which holds the first place in the enumerations of 1 Cor. xii. 
and Eph. iv. is apostUship. Paul does not mention it here ; 
he pointed to it in ver. 3 fulfilling its task. 

After the apostle there comes prophecy in all these lists. 
The prophet is, as it were, the eye of the church to receive 
new revelations. In the passages, Eph. ii 20 and iii 5, it is 
closely connected with the apostolate, which without this gift 
would be incomplete. But it may also be separate fix)m it ; 
and hence prophets are often spoken of as persons distinct 
from apostles in the primitive church, for example, Acts 
xiii 1 and 1 Cor. xiv. Prophets differed from teachers, in that 
the latter gathered up into a consecutive body of doctrine the 
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new truths revealed to the church by the prophets. — Wherein, 
then, will the voluntary limitation consist which the prophet 
should impose on himself in the exercise of his gift (his aeen^pa^ 
veZv) ? He should prophesy according to the analogy of faith. 
The word avaXoyla is a mathematical term ; it signifies pro- 
portion. The prophet is not absolutely free; he ought to 
proportion his prophecy to faith. What faith? Many 
(Hofmann, for example) answer: his own. He should take 
care in speaking not to exceed the limit of confidence, of real 
hope communicated to him by the Spirit, not to let himself 
be carried away by self-love to mingle some human aUoy with 
the holy emotion with which he is filled from above. But, 
in that case, would not the apostle have required to add the 
pronoun avrov: '^hds faith"? And would not the term 
revelation have been more suitable than that o{ faith f Others 
think it possible to give the term faith the objective meaning 
which it took later in ecclesiastical language, as when we 
speak of the evangelical faith or the Christian faith; so 
PhilippL The prophet in his addresses should respect the 
foundations of the faith already laid, the Christian facts and 
the truths which flow from them. But the word faith never 
in the N. T. denotes doctrine itself; it has always a reference 
to the subjective feeling of self-surrender, confidence in God, 
or in Christ as the revealer of God. And may not we here 
preserve this subjective meaning, while applying it also to the 
faith of the whole church ? The prophet should develope the 
divine work of faith in the heart of believers, by starting 
from the point it has already reached, and humbly attaching 
himself to the work of his predecessors ; he should not, by 
giving scope to his individual speculations, imprudently 
disturb the course of the work begun within souls already 
gained. In a word, the revelations which he sets forth should 
not tend to make himself shine, but solely to edify the 
church, whose present state is a sort of standard for new 
instructions. It is obvious how, in the exercise of this gift, 
it would be easy for one to let himself go beyond the measure 
of his revelations^ and thus add heterogeneous elements to 
the faith and hope of the church itself. No more in the 
New Testament than in the Old does it belong to every 
prophet to recommence the whole work. Hence no doubt 

GODET. T liOM. IL 
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the judgment to be pionouneed on propheeyings, niaitioiied 
i CoE. xiv. 29. 

Ver. 7. The term Buucovla, whidi we translate by minidry, 
denotes gsofSxaJly in the N. T. a charge^ an ofEioe confided to 
some one by the church. Such an (^ce undoubtedly 
supposes a spiiitoal aptitude ; but the holder is responsible 
for its discharge, not only in relation to God from whom the 
gift comeSy but also to the church which has confided to him 
the office. Such is the difference between the fdncticHis 
denoted by this name and the ministry of the prophet, or of 
him who qpeaks with tongues. These are pure gifts, which 
man cannot transform into a charge. In our passage this 
term ministTy, placed 93 it is between pn^hecy and the 
function of teaching, can only designate an activity of a 
practical nature, exerted in action, not in word It is almost 
in the same sense that in 1 Pet iv. 11 the term iuiKoveuf^ 
strviTig, is opposed to XaXexy, speaking. We think it probable, 
therefore, that this term here denotes the two ecclesiastical 
offices .of the pastorate (bishop or presbyter) and of the 
diaconate properly so called. Bishops or presbyters were 
established in the church of Jerusalem from the first times of 
the church. Acts xL 30. Paul instituted this office in the 
churches which he had just founded. Acts. xiv. 23 ; comp. 
PhiL L 1 ; 1 Tim. iii 1 et seq. ; Tit i. 5 et seq. They 
presided over the assemblies of the church, and directed its 
course and that of its members in respect of spiritual matters ; 
comp. 1 Thess. v. 12 and 13. Hence their title voifiepef, 
pastors, Eph. iv. 11. — Deacons appear even before elders in 
the church of Jerusalem (Acts vL 1 et seq.). They were 
occupied especially with the care of the poor. This office, 
which emanates so directly from Christian charity, never 
ceased in the church ; we find it again mentioned PhiL L 1 ; 
1 Tim. iii 12. — Each of these functionaries, says the apostle, 
should keep to his part, confine himself within the admini- 
stration committed to him. The elder should not desire to 
mount the tripod of prophet, nor the deacon aspire to play 
the part of bishop or teacher. It is ever that voluntary 
limitation which the apostle had recommended, w. 3—5. 

In the passage from the first to the second part of this 
verse, we observe a slight change of construction. Instead of 
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mentioniag the gift or the office, as in the two precediiig 
teuDB, Paul addreeses hiaaaelf diieedy to the man who is 
invested with it This is not a leal granunatioal ifijoarrectueeB ; 
for, as the preceding aocoaatiyes: vpoifyrfreiav (prophecy), 
hiascovUw (mim8tTy\ were placed in apposition to the object 
yapia-fiara, gifU (ver. 6), so the nomioatiyes : o SiSdasewv^ he 
that teaekdh, 6 veiffatoakSw, he thaU exhorUih, are in apposition 
to the participle Sxovre^, having (same verse). — As to the 
following disuses : i% teoMng, in ea^oricMon, they continue to 
depend on the understood verb ij(P^fi^, kt U8 have, exercise, 
abide ixL—ffe thai koAeth (the teadber, o BiMa-gaXasi), like 
the prophet, ezeiases his gift by speech ; but while the latter 
receives by revelatians granted to him new views which 
enrich the faith of the church, the teacher confines himself 
to an orderly and dear exposition of the truths already 
brought to lights and to bringing out their connection with one 
another. He it is who, by ffie word of knouiedge or of wiadom 
(1 Cor. xiL 8), shows the harmony of all the parts of the 
divine plan. In the enumeration, Eph. iv. 11, the teacher is 
at once associated with and distinguiahed from the pastor. 
In fact, the gift of teaching was not yet essentially connected 
with the pastcnate. But more and more it appeared desirable 
that the pastor should be endowed with it^ 1 Tim. v. 17; 
Tit. L 9. 

Yer. 8. In 1 Cor. xiv. 3, the function of eodhorting is 
ascribed to the prophet^ and the surname Barnabas, son of 
prophecy. Acts iv. 36, is translated into Greek by vSo^ Trapa- 
KXaicem^, son of tsAortatian. The prophet tiierefore had 
certainly the gift of exhorting, stimulating, consoling. But 
it does not follow from the fact that the prophet exhorts and 
consoles, that, as some have sought to persuade themselves in 
our day, any one, man or woman, who has the gift of exhorting 
or consoling, is a prophet, and may daim the advantage of all 
that is said of the prophets in other apostolical dedarations. 
Our passage proves dearly that the gift of exhorting may be 
absolutdy distinet from that of prophecy. So it is also from 
that of teaching. The teacher acts especially on the under- 
standing ; he would be in our modem language the catechist 
or dogmatic theologian. He that esAorts acts on the heart, 
and thereby on the will; he would rather be the Christian 
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poet. Also in 1 Cor. xiv. 26, Paul, bringing these two 
ministries together as he does here, says : ** Hath any one a 
doctrine^ hath any one a paalm ? " 

The three last functions mentioned in this verse are no 
longer exercised in the assemblies of the ehurch ; they come, 
to a certain point, under the exercise of private virtues. It is 
wrong, indeed, to regard the fieraBiBov^, tie that distributeth, 
as has been done, to indicate the official deacon, and the 
irpoUrrdfiepo^, he that ruUih, the elder or bishop. The verb 
fji£TaSiB6vat does not signify to make a distribution on behalf 
of the church (this would require iiaZiZowu, Acts iv. 35) ; 
but: to communicate to others of one's own wealth; comp. 
Luke iii. 11 ; Eph. iv. 28. And as to the bishop, the position 
here assigned to this ministry would not be in keeping with 
his elevated .rank in the church; and the matter in question 
is especially works of beneficence. The first term: he that 
giveth (communicateth), therefore denotes the believer, who by 
his fortune and a natursd aptitude sanctified by faith, feels 
himself particularly called to succour the indigent around him. 
Paul recommends him to do so vnth simplicity. The Greek 
term might be translated : mth generosity, with large-hearted- 
ness ; such is the meaning which the word airXon;? (2 Cor. 
viii 2, ix. 13) often has. According to its etymological 
meaning, the word signifies : the disposition not to turn back 
on oneself; and it is obvious that from this first meaning 
there may follow either that of generosity, when a man gives 
without letting himself be arrested by any selfish calculation, 
or that of simplicity, when he gives without his left hand 
knowing what his right does, — that is to say, without any vain 
going back on himself, and without any air of haughtiness. 
This second meaning seems to us preferable here, because the 
prevailing idea throughout the entire passage is that of awj^po- 
v€w, self 'limiting, self-regulating. — ^The second term : Jie that 
ruleth, should be explained by the sense which the verb Trpoif- 
araadai frequently has in Greek : to be at the head of; hence : 
to direct a business. So, in profane Greek, the term is applied 
to the physician who directs the treatment of a disease, to the 
magistrate who watches over the execution of the laws. In 
the Epistle to Titus, iii. 8, there occurs the expression : irpot' 
araadai, icdk&v ip^v. to be occupied with good VH>rks; whence 
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the term Trpoardri^, patroness, protectress, benefactress, used 
in our Epistle, xvi. 2, to express what Phoebe had been to 
many believers and to Paul himself. Think of the numerous 
works of private charity which believers then had to found 
and maintain! Pagan society had neither hospitals nor 
orphanages, free schools or refuges, like those of our day. 
The church, impelled by the instinct of Christian charity, had 
to introduce all these institutions into the world ; hence no 
doubt, in every community, spontaneous gatherings of devout 
men and women who, like our present Christian committees, 
took up one or other of these needful objects, and had of 
course at their head directors charged with the responsibility 
of the work. Such are the persons certainly whom the 
apostle has in view in our passage. Thus is explained the 
position of this term between the preceding : he that giveth, and 
the following : he that showeth mercy. The same explanation 
applies to the following regimen hf cirov^, with zeal. This 
recommendation would hardly be suitable for one presiding 
over an assembly. How many presidents, on the contrary, 
would require to have the call addi'essed to them : Only no 
zeal ! But the recommendation is perfectly suitable to one 
who is directing a Christian work, and who ought to engage 
in it with a sort of exclusiveness, to personify it after a 
maimer in himself. — ^The last term : o {Ke&Vy he thai shaiveih 
mercy, denotes the believer who feels called to devote himself 
to the visiting of the sick and afiSicted. There is a gift of 
sympathy which particularly fits for this sort of work, and 
which is, as it were, the key to open the heart of the sufferer. 
The regimen iv tKttportyn, literally, with hilarity, denotes the 
joyful eagerness, the amiable grace, the affability going the 
length of gaiety, which make the visitor, whether man or 
woman, a sunbeam penetrating into the sick-chamber and to 
the heart of the afflicted. 

In the preceding enumeration, the recommendation of the 
apostle had in view especially humility in those who have 
to exercise a gift. But in the last terms we feel that his 
thought is already bordering on the virtue of love. It is the 
spectacle of this Christian virtue in full activity in the church 
and in the world which now fills his mind, and which he 
presents in the following description, w. 9-21 :— First, self- 
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lunitiDgy self-possessing : this is what he has just been recom- 
Blending; then self -giving: this is what he proceeds to 
expound. 

Vv. 9-21. 

The x^ipUr^iaera, gifts, are different, as we have jnst seen. 
But there is a gift which is at the root of all the rest, and 
which ought to be common to all belieyars, that of all those 
who have no other^ yiz. lova The churchy gained by fiuth in 
divine love« lives by lova All who believe, love. When 
this love is sincere, it produces in every believer a spontaneous 
ministry, which is carried out in his whole life by the manifold 
activity of love. This beneficent activity is exercised, first, 
toward the sympatJieiie elements the believer finds around 
him, w. 9-16; then toward the hostile elements which he 
happens to meet, whether within the church itself or without, 
w. 17-21. 

Vv. 9-16. 

Yv. 9, 10. "Zet love he withovi dissimmlation, Ahhor (hat 
which is evU, cleave to thai which is good. As to brotherly love, 
being full of tenderness one toward another; as to h/mow, pre- 
ferring one anotherJ* — In these two verses the apostle speaks 
of three dispositions, and first, ver. 9, of the fundamental 
feeling, the principle of all the activity about to be described, 
as well as of the two characteristics which alone guarantee 
its sincerity : love, in the general sense of the word. There 
follow in ver. 10 two immediate manifestations of love : 
brotherly love and mutual respect. — TVUh/mt dissimtUation, 
literally, withowi mask The heart ought to feel really the 
whole measure of affection which it testifies. There is also 
here something of the a(off>pov€lv, sdf-nding, the controlling 
idea of the preceding passage, in opposition to the xnrep^poveiv, 
self-exalting, — ^The two following verbs : abh/rr and deave, are 
in the participle in Greek : abhorring, cleaving. These par- 
ticiples relate grammatically to the subject of the verb love, 
contained in the substantive love, It follows from this con- 
struction that the two participles : '' abhorring, cleaving," are 
intended to qtialify the love unfeigned, by reminding us of the 
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iJuunetiridiiaB m Tiitiie of wkiciL it deserves the tftle. This is 
not here a commonplace recommendation to detest evil and 
lore good. Bml mesns that love is not pure except when it 
is the deolflied enemy of evil, even in the person of those whom 
we love, and that ft applies all its mrngj to labour for their 
progress in goodness. Destitute of this moral rectitude, which . 
is the spirit of holiness, love is only a form of selfishness. 

Yer. 10. The two datives : if ^iXjoStXtpia, rf rifif, which 
we have traoshted by : '^ as to brotherly love," ^asio honour," 
might be regarded as datives of means : by, (xt iTt virtue of. 
But it is more natural to take them as a sort of headings in 
the catalpgue of Oinistian virtoea They are the well-known 
categories forming the believer's moral catechism. The article 
ry {the) precisely eharacterizes those virtues as supposed present 
in the hewrt. The adjective and participle which follow, show 
how they are to be realized in the life. The word i^iKlh' 
<rTopya^, fuU of tenderness, comes from the verb aripyes, which 
denotes tiie delicate attentions mutually rendered by those who 
cherish one another With natural affection, as parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, eta The apostle, by using tins 
term, wishes to give to the love of the members of the church 
to one another the tender character of a family affection. — 
The term nfAri denotes the feeling of respect which every 
believer feels for his brother, as one redeemed by Christ and 
a child of God, like himself. — The verb Trpoffjeur&ai strictly 
signifies: ''to put oneself at the head in order to guide." 
Hence may be deduced the meanings : to give example (Meyer), 
or to anticipate, to be beforehand with kindness (Vulg., Luth., 
Osterv., Oltram^, Seg.), or to swrpcrn (Ohrys.). But in all these 
meanings we should expect from the usage of the language to 
find the regimen in the genitive or dative rather than the 
accusative. Erasmus, Hofmann, eta, proceeding on the sense 
which the simple verb rfyeUrQtu often has : to esteem, regard 
(PhiL ii 3), translate: "each esteeming others better than 
himself." This meaning is evidently forced ; but it may be 
rendered more natural by taking i^eurffav in its primitive 
signification of conducting: ** Conducting others before you,'^ 
that is to say, making them pass in all circumstances before 
yourselves. 

There follows a second group of three dispositions which 
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aie naturally connected mth the preceding and with one 
another. 

Ver. 11. " As to zeal, Idng not indolent ; fervewt in spirit ; 
taking advantage of opportunity"^ — ^With lespectfol considera- 
tion, ver. 10, there is easily connected the disposition to render 
service, which is here denoted by the word : not indolent. — 
This in its turn, in order to overcome the resistance of selfish- 
ness, in cases where to oblige requires self-sacrifice, and must 
be, not a natural disposition only, but a powerful movement, 
due to the impulse of the Divine Spirit, and like an inner fire 
kept up unceasingly by action from above : fervent in spirit. 
The word spirit undoubtedly refers here to the spiritual ele- 
ment in man himself, but that as penetrated and quickened 
by the Divine Spirit. In reading these words, we see the 
believer hastening, with his heart on fire, wherever there is 
any good to be done. — The third proposition presents an 
important variant The Alex, and Byz. documents read t^ 
Kvpl^, (serving) the Lord. The Greco -Lat text reads r^ 
tcatp^, (serving) the time, the season, the occasion ; adapting 
yourselves to the opportunity. This expression is somewhat 
strange, but it is common enough in profane Greek ; comp. the 
Kaip^ \aTp€V€af (see Meyer), and in Latin the tempori servire 
(Cicero). The veiy fact that this phrase is without example 
in the K T., may speak in favour of its authenticity. For it 
is far from probable that any one would have replaced so 
common an expression as that of serving the Lord by that of 
serving the time, while the opposite might easily happen, 
especially if abbreviations were used in writing. The context 
must therefore decide, and it seems to me that it decides in 
favour of the Greco-Latin reading. The precept: serve tlie 
Lord, is too general to find a place in a series of recommenda- 
tions so particular. The only means of finding a certain 
suitableness for it would be to understand it thus : *' While 
employing yourselves for men, do it always toith a view to the 
Lord and His cause." But it would be necessary to supply 
precisely the essential idea. On the contrary, the meaning : 
"serving the opportunity," or * adapting yourselves to the 
need of the time," admirably completes the two preceding 

1 T. R. reads r* Kvftm (the Lord), with K A B E L P, Mnn. It-ii^- Syr. But D 
F G read n* ««u^ {the fitting Umt). 
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precepts. Zeal, according to God, confines itself to espying 
providential occasions, and suiting our activity to them ; it 
does not impose itself either on men or things. 

There follows a third group, the three elements of which 
form a small well-connected whole. 

Yer. 12. '^Sqoidng in hope, patient in tribulation, continu- 
ing instant in prayer** — ^The fervour of devotion, referred to in 
ver. 11, has no more powerful auxiliary ih&njoy; for joy dis- 
poses us to kindness and even to self-sacrifice. But this applies 
only to Christian joy, to that which is kept up in the heart by 
the glorious Jiopes of faith. — ^The passage, chap. v. 3, 4, shows 
the intimate bond which unites this joy of hofe with the patient 
endurance which the believer should display in the midst of trial ; 
comp. 1 Thess. i. 3. — ^And what are we to do to keep up in the 
heart the joyful spring of hope, and that firmness of endurance 
which holds out ? Continue instant in prayer, says the apostle ; 
such is the fruitful principle of those admirable dispositions. 
The following is Hofmann's paraphrase of the verse : " In so far 
as we have cause to hope, let us be joyful ; in so faras we have 
cause of pain, let us hold out ; in so far as the door of prayer is 
open to us, let us continue to use it." The force of the datives 
which head the three propositions could not be better rendered. 

Paul came down from charity and its external manifesta- 
tions to the depths of the inner life ; he now returns to the 
practical manifestations of this feeling, and points out the 
blessings of active charity extending to three classes of persons: 
brethren, strangers, enemies. 

Vv. 13, 14. ** DistribiUing to the necessities^ of saints; given 
to hospitality. Bless them which persecute y&u ;' bless and cicrse 
not." — Ths saifUs are not only the families of the church of 
Home, but also all the churches whose wants come to the 
knowledge of the Christians of the capital The Byz. and 
Alex, documents read j(peuu^, the Ttecessities ; while the Greco- 
Latins read fivelai^, the refnenibrances. Would this term denote 
the anniversary days consecrated to the memory of martyrs ? 
This meaning would suffice to prove the later origin of this 
reading. Or should the expression remembrances be applied 
to the pecuniary help which the churches of the Gentiles sent 

^ T. R. reads xf***ft with K B £ L P, Mnn. It Syr. ; D F Q read ^»ii«if . 
' B omits f/Mif {jfQU}. 
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fiom timd to time to tbe Ohristians of Jerasalem (Hofmann)? 
This meaning of panUtK, in itself &r from Batnral, is not at 
all justified by PhiL i 3. The Beeeived veading is the onlj 
possible one. The Terb Koumvw strictly signifies to take part; 
then, as a consequence, to attist efectivebf. — ^There is a grada- 
tion from saints to drangers. The Tiitue of hospitality is 
frequently lecommended in the N. T. (1 Pet iv. 9; Heb. 
xiii 2 ; 1 Tim. v. 10 ; Tit i 8).— The term Smmkcit, literally, 
"purvMe (hospitality)," shows that we are not to confine our- 
selves to according it when it is asked, but that we should 
even seek opportonities of ezereising it 

Ver. 14. A new gradation fiom strangers to them that 
peraecute. The act to be done by loTS becomes more and more 
energetic^ and this is no doubt the reason why tiie apostle 
passes abruptly to the imperative, after this long series of 
participles. Here we have no longer a manifestation which, 
supposing love, is in a manner understood as a matter of 
course. To act as the apostle demands, requires a powerful 
effort of the will, which the imperative is expressly intended 
to call forth. This is also the reason why this order is 
repeated, then completed in a negative form ; for the perse- 
cuted one ought, as it were, to say no to the natural feeling 
which rises in his heart. The onussion of the pronoun you 
in the Vatic, serves weU to bring out the odiousness of per* 
secution in itself, whoever the person may bo to whom it is 
applied. — ^We do not know whether the apostle had before 
him the Sermon on the Mount, already published in some 
document; in any case, he must have known it by oral 
tradition, for he evidently alludes to the saying of Jesus, 
Matt V. 44 ; Luke vi 28. This discourse of Jesus is the one 
which has left the most marked traces in the Epistles ; comp. 
Eom. ii 19 ; 1 Cor. iv. 12 and 13, vi 7, vii. 10 ; Jas. iv. 9, 
Y. 12 ; 1 Pet iil. 9 and 14. This recommendation, relating 
to love toward malevolent persons, is here an anticipation ; 
Paul will return to it immediately. 

Now comes a group of four precepts, the moral relation of 
which is equally manifest 

Vv. 15, 16. "Bgoice with them that do rejoice} weep with 

^ T. B. ntds Mm between the two propontioni, with A S L P, Syi*<* ; this 
word is omitted, K B D F G, It. 



them that tfcep^: mtpirimff after thcmau mm fsr one mmiher; 
lUft minding high ihimg$, Jmt eondemendmg iff men qf lew eataiei 
Be Tkot wise in yewr awn eyer." — Ibe esnneetiott betwcea 
VY. 14 and 15 is the idm of self-forgBtfahieas. As «df- 
{oigettmg is needed to Ideas him irbo hates ns, iro mnst. also 
be freed fitom self to idaitafy oorselYBS witSi the joj of othezs 
when oar heart is full of fpei, and ivith his giief when we 
onrselres aie filled wifli J07. in 6ie^ the two vertNS are in 
the infinitive. This iann. is z^htfy explained hj nndeistand- 
ing hei^ it is Tieeeeeary^ . Bnt here we may. he permitted to 
BQfiik a shade of distinedon ; the infinitive is the indication of 
an accidental fact: to act thus every time that the case 
piesents itseli It is less' pressing than the. imperative ; it is, 
as it were, a virtue of the thne being; — ^The following precept 
is commonly applied to good fiBeling between the members of 
the chnrch. But in that case there would require to be & 
aXXi7Xoi9, among you, and not ek aXKiiXov^, in relation to one 
wiother, and the following precept would have no natural 
connection with this. The only possible meaning is : " aiming 
at the same object for one another as for yourselves ; " that is 
to say, having each the same solicitude for the temporal and 
spiritual wellbeing of his brethren as for his own; comp. 
PhiL 11 4. As this common disinterested aspiration naturally 
connects itself with sympathy, ver. 15, so it is easily associated 
with the feeling of equality reeommended in. the following 
vetse. There frequently forms in the congregations of 
believers an aristocratic tendency, eveiy one striving by 
means of the Christian brotherhood to associate with those 
who, by their gifts Or fortune, occupy a hi^er position. 
Hence small coteries, animated by a proud spirit, and having 
for their result ehilling exdusivenesa The apostle knows 
these littlenesses, and wishes to prevent them ; he recommends 
tile members of the church to attach themselves to all alike, 
and if they will yield to a preference, to show it rather for the 
humble. The term v^Xd therefore denotes distinctions, high 
relations, eodesiastieal honours. This neuter term does not at 
all oUige us, as Meyer thinks, to give a neuter sense to the 
word retm'eawk in the following proposition : " humble things;" 
the inferior functions in the church. The prep, vrith, in the 
verb (nnwmrfofievoi, letting yowrsdves he drawn withy does 
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not admit of this meaniiig. The reference is to the most 
indigent and ignoiant, and least influential in the churcL It 
is to them the belieyer ought to feel most drawn. — ^The 
antipathy felt by the apostle to every sort of spiritual aristo- 
cracy, to eveiy caste distinction within the church, breaks 
out again in the last word. Whence come those little coteries, 
if it is not from the presumptuous feeling each one has of his 
own wisdom t It is this feeling which leads you to seek con- 
tact especially with those who flatter you, and whose familiar 
intercourse does you honour. — TMs precept is taken from 
Frov. iiL 7, but it evidently borrows a more special sense from 
the context. 

Already, in ver, 14, the apostle had made, as it were, an 
incursion into the domain of relations to the hostile elements 
which the beUever encounters around him. He returns to this 
subject to treat it more thoroughly ; here is the culminating 
poiut in the manifestations of love. He has in view not 
merely the enmity of the unbelieving world. He knew only 
too well from experience, that within the church itself one 
may meet with ill-will, injustice, jealousy, hatred. In the 
following verses the apostie describes to us the victory of love 
over malevolent feelings and piactices, from whatever quarter 
they come. Christians or non-Christians. And first, w. 1 7-1 9, 
in the passive form of forbearance; then, w. 20, 21, in the 
active form of generous beneficence. 

Vv. 17-19. ^Secompensing to no man evU for evil; being 
preoccupied with good in the sight of all men. If it be possible, 
as much as lieth in you, living peaceably with all m^en. Dearly 
beloved, avenging not yourselves ; but give place unto wrath; for 
it is written: Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord," 
— ^There is a dose connection between the abnegation described 
in the preceding verses and the love which pardons. Hence 
it is that the apostie continues, in ver. 17, with a simple 
participle ; for vengeance is veiy often the effect of wounded 
pride. But why add the second precept, taken from Prov. 
iii 4 ? Probably the apostie means to contrast preoccupation 
Tvith good, as an antidote, with those sombre thoughts and 
hostile projects which are cherished under the dominion of 
resentment The r^imen : before ail men, depends of course 
on the participle irpovoovfjLevoi, preoccupying yourselves, not on 
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the object xaXd, good things, as Hofmann thinks. Paul would 
have the believer's inward preoccupation with good to be so 
manifest in his conduct, even toward his adversaries or enemies, 
that no one shall be able to suspect in him any working of the 
mind inspired by a contrary disposition. The meaning of the 
Hebrew is rather different from that of the Alex, version, 
which the apostle here follows. The original ought probably 
to be translated thus : ** Thou shalt find favour and success 
before men." The LXX. have translated : '' Thou shalt find 
favour ; and do thou consider good before all men." 

Yer. 18. This spirit of goodwill is necessarily ^a<;i/&;; not 
only does it not do nor mediate anything which can trouble, 
but it strives to remove what disunites. The first restriction : 
if it he possible, refers to our neighbour's conduct ; for we are 
not master of Ids feelings. The second : as mzLch as lieth in 
you, refers to our own ; for we can exercise discipline over 
ourselves. If it does not depend on us to bring oui* neigh- 
bour to pacific dispositions toward us, it depends on us to be 
always disposed to make peace. 

Ver. 19. But this notwithstanding, there is in the heart 
of man an inefTaceable feeling of justice which the apostle 
respecta He only desires to give this sentiment its true 
direction. Evil ought to be punished, that is certain. Only, 
if thou wouldest not thyself become unjust, think not thou 
shouldest make thyself the instrument of justice, and peace- 
fully resign this care to God, the just Judge. The apostle 
knows that he is here requiring a difficult sacrifice. Hence 
the style of address : dearly beloved, by which he reminds his 
readers of the tender love which dictates this recommendation, 
a love which is only an emanation of that which Gk)d Him- 
self bears to theuL To give place unto wrath, is to refrain 
from avenging oneself, in order to give free course to the 
justice which God Himself will exercise when and how He 
thinks good. To seek to anticipate His judgment is to bar 
the way against it. Gomp. what is said of Jesus Himself, 
1 Pet ii 23. It is needless to refute explanations such as 
the following : '^ Let your wrath have time to calm down," or : 
'' Let the wrath of the enemy. pa8&" The passage quoted is 
Deut. xxxii. 35, but modified in conformity with the version of 
the LXX. The Hebrew text says : '' To me belong vengeance 
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and letribation."^ The LXX. translate : ** In the day of punish- 
ment I will repay.** Either they read (uehtdlem, I ttriU repay, 
instead of sehdUem, retribution; or they freely paraphrased the 
meaning of the sahstantiva Paul appropriates the verb : I 
will repay ^ as they introduced it ; and it is remarkable that 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews does exadly the 
same. The same form is also found in the paraphrase of 
Onkdos (mam asehaUem), which seems to prove that this way 
of quoting the verse was oommon. It is impossible, therefore, 
to conclude anything from this analogy as concerning the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrewa — But forbearance alone 
would only be a half victory. It is not enough to refrain 
from meeting evil with evil ; the ambition of love must go the 
length of wishing to transform evil into good. 

Vv. 20, 2L "Therefore, if^ thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou ehalt heap 
coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of enU, Jmt overcome 
evil with good.'' — The connection : But if, in the Alex., would 
signify : " But, far from avenging thyself, if the opportunity 
of doing good to thine enemy present itself, seize it" The 
connection : Therefore if^ in the Byzs., is somewhat more diffi- 
cult to apprehend ; but it is predsely this fEu^t which speaks 
in its favour: "Thou oughtest not to avenge thyself; am«e- 
guently, if the occasion present itself of doing good to thine 
enemy, seize it ; for to neglect it would in itseK be an act of 
revenge.*' The Greco-Latin reading : if (simply), merely adds 
doing good to forbearance; it is the least probable. — ^The 
precept is taken, like so many others in this chapter, from the 
Book of Proverbs; comp. xzv. 21, 22. It is impossible to 
suppose that in this book the precept is an encouragement to 
heap benefits on the head of the evil-doer in order to aggravate 
the punishment with which God shall visit him (Chry&, Grot, 
Hengst, etc.). Eor we read in the same book, xxiv. 17: 
''Sejoice not when thine enemy Mleth; and let not thine 
heart be glad when he stumbleth." Not to be guilty of a 
self-contradiction, the author would therefore have required to 
add in our passage : '' if thine enemy repent not" In any 
case, Paul could not quote this saying in such a sens& For 

^ T. R., with £ L, reads t«v «»? (£Afrc/bre {/*); K A B P, Mnn. read Mt )• 
(61K s^); D F G: M (i^) simply. 
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how woidd acting tims be ''to overcome evil with good" 
(ver. 21) ? There is here, therefore, rather a fine irony at the 
expense of him who would cherish in his heart a desire of 
Tengeanee : ^ Thou wouldst avenge thyself ? Be it ; and here 
is the way in which God permits thee to do so : Heap benefits 
on thine enemy ; for thereby thou shalt caase him the salutary 
pain of shame and r^ret for all the evil he has done thee ; 
and thou shalt light up in his heart the fire of gratitude 
instead of that of hatred.'* The figure coeds ofjire is oommon 
among the Arabs and Hebrews to denote a vehement pain ; 
but, S8 Meyer observes, it contains no allusion whatever to the 
idea of mdting or softening the object 

Yer. 21. To render evil for evil, is to let evil have the 
victory ; to confine oneself to not rendering evil is, if it may 
be so said, neither to be conqueror nor conquered, though in 
reality this also is to be conquered. The true victory over 
evil consists in transforming a hostile relation into one of love 
by the magnanimity of the benefits bestowed. Thereby it is 
that good has the last word, that evil itself serves it as an 
instrument : such is the masterpiece of lava 



TWENTY-SIXTH PASSAGE (XHI. 1-10). 
The Lift of the BeHever txs a Member of the State, 

Meyer and many others find no connection whatever between 
the subject treated in this chapter and that of the foregoing. 
"A new subject," says this author, "placed here without 
relation to what precedes." It must be confessed that the 
connections j^posed by commentators are not veiy satis- 
factory, and afford some ground for this judgment of Meyer. 
Tholuck says : The apostle passes here from private offences 
to official persecutions proceeding firom the heathen state. 
But in what follows the state is not regarded as a persecutor ; 
it is represented, on the contrary, as the guardian of justice. 
Hofinann sees in the legaUy-ordered social Ufe one of the 
aspects of that good by which evil ought to be overcome 
(ver. 21). Schott finds the link between the two passages in 
the idea of the venjfeanee which God will one day take by the 
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judgment (xii. 19), and wMcli He is taking now by the powef 
of the state (xiii. 4). Better give up every connection than 
suppose such as these. 

As for us, the difficulty is wholly resolved. We have seen 
that Paul, after pointing to the Christian consecrating his body 
to God's service^ places him successively in the two domains 
in which he is to realize the sacrifice of himself: that of 
spiritual life properly so called, and that of dvU life. And 
what proves that we are really in the track of his thought, is 
that we discover in the development of this new subject an 
order exactly parallel to that of the preceding exposition. 
Paul had pointed to the Christian, first, limiiinff himself by 
humility, then giving himself by love. He follows the same 
plan in the subsequent passage. In w. 1—7, he inculcates 
the duty of suhnissum by which the believer controls and 
limits himself in relation to the state ; then, in w. 8-10, he 
enters into the domain of private relations, and points to the 
Christian giving himself to all in the exercise of rigkteoumess. 
We therefore find here the counterpart of the two passages 
xiii 3-8 and 9-21, the former of which presented the believer 
in Ids relations to the church as such ; the latter, in his con- 
duct in the midst of society in general 

If such is the nexus between the subjects treated in these 
two chapters, there is no necessity for seeking in the local 
circumstances of the church of Bome for a particular reason 
to explain this passage. Baur^ proceeding on the idea of a 
Judeo-Christian majority in this church, has alleged that the 
apostle meant here to combat the Jewish prejudice which held 
heathen authorities to be only delegates of Satan, as the prince 
of this world. But Hofmann justly remarks, that if such were 
the polemic of the apostle, he would have confined himself to 
proving that it is aUowable for the Christian to submit himself 
to a heathen power, without going the length of making this 
submission a duty, and a duty not of expediency only, but one 
of conscience. Weizsacker also replies to Baur, that if the 
matter in question were a Jewish prejudice to be combated, 
the apostle would require especially to remind his readers 
that the Christian faith does not at all imply, as the Jewish 
Messianic viewpoint did, the expectation of an earthly king- 
dom ; whence it follows that nothing is opposed from this side 
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to the submission of believers to the power of the state. It 
is in this line he aigues, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
viL 21 et seq., when he shows that there is no incompatibility 
between the position of slave and Christian.^ Besides^ we 
have seen the error of Bauf s hypothesis regarding the Judeo- 
Christian composition of the church of Bome too clearly to 
make it necessary for ns to spend more time in refuting this 
explanation. If it were thought absolutely needful to find in 
the state of this church a particular reason for the following 
precepts, we should certainly have to prefer Ewald's hypothesis. 
This critic thinks that the spirit of insubordination which broke 
out soon after in the Jewish nation in the revolt against the 
Bomans, was already agitating this people, and m£Js:ing itself 
felt even at Bome. The apostle's intention was therefore, he 
thinks, to protect the church of the capital from this contagion 
emanating from the synagogue. This supposition can no more 
be proved than it can be refuted by positive facts. All that 
we can say is, that it is not needed to explain the following 
passage. Expounding the gospel didactically, and the life 
which flows from it, the apostle must naturally, especially 
when writing to the . church resident in the heart of the 
empire, develope a duty which was soon to become one of the 
most important and difficult in the conflicts for which it was 
necessary to prepare with the heathen power, that of submission 
to the state on the ground of conscience and independently of 
the character of those who wield the power for the time. 
Weizsacker thinks that all Paul says here to Christians sup- 
poses no persecution to have yet taken place. We think on 
this point he is mistaken, and that in any state of the case 
Paul would have spoken as he does. For, as we shall see, he 
treats the question &om the viewpoint of moral principle, 
which remains always the standard for the Christian. And 
what is a clear proof of it is, that the course traced by him 
has been ratified by the conscience of Christians in all epochs, 

^ Jahrbncher fSr deuUeht Theologie, 1876, pp. 18 and 19. This author, in 
another article published in the same journal, the same year, p. 262 et seq., 
points out how tiie remarkable prayer for the authorities of the state, which is 
found in the manuscript of the First EpisUe of Clement of Some, recently 
published by Archbishop Bryennius, chap. 61, furnishes the most striking proof 
of the purely Chriitian need which is met by the exhortation of St. Paul in our 
Epistle. 

GODBT. U BOM. IL 
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even in times of peiseeation. It was followed^ in particular, 
by the whole primitive ohurch, and by the Chnstians of the 
Befonned Church of Erance ; and if there was a time when 
the latter, drivaat to extremity by extraordinary sufferings, 
deviated from this line of conduct, their actioD certainly did 
not turn out a blessing to them. Moreover, comp. the sayings 
analogous to those of Paul in Matt xxvi 52, Bev. Yiii. 10, 
and the whole of the First Epistle of Peter, especially chap. ii. 
— ^We cannot help quoting here, as a specimen of Benan's 
manner, the observation witii which he accompanies, the pre- 
cept of the apostle : '' Paul had too much tact to be a mover 
of sedition. He wished the name of Christian to be of good 
standing" (p. 477). 

In w. 1-7, the apostle points out the Christian's duty in 
regard to the state (la), and explains the ground of it (lb). 
He points out its penal sanction (ver. 2), and justifies it 
(w. 3 and 4). Ver. 5 draws the general consequence from 
these principles ; finally, w. 6 and 7 apply this consequence 
to the details of social life. 

Yer. 1. " I>€t every soul be suibject wnto the Mghxr powers ; 
for there is no power hU of Qod} and the powers ^ that be are 
ordained of God" — ^Why does the apostle say: every sotd, 
instead of every man, or rather every believer? Is he 
alluding to the fact that submission ought to proceed from 
the inmost sanctuary of the human being (the conscience, 
ver. 5) ? The word every does not correspond well with this 
explanation ; it leads rather to the thought that the apostle 
means to express that a duty is involved which is naturally 
incumbent on every human being. This is not an obligation 
on the believer arising &om his spiritual life, like the precepts 
of chap, xii.; it is an obligation of the psyehieai life which is the 
common domain of mankind. Eveiy firee and reasonable being 
should recognise its suitableness. — The present imperative, 
{nroToa-ireo-Oaf, let it subnvU Hadf indicates a reflex action, 
exercised by the man on himself, and that pennanently. This 
expression is, indeed, the coimterpart of the term am^pavm, 
to control onesdf, in chap, xii — ^The term higher powers does 
not denote merely the highest class^ of authorities in the state. 

> T. R., mth D E F G : ««•« hw ; K A B L F, Ifim. read tnrt i*mf, 
' K A B D F G omit t|«»ri«. 



It isall those powers in general. and of all. degrees ; they aie 
thus deaigDated asi b^g nuaed above tbe simple citizen; 
comp. ye&. 7. 

The aeeond.pact of this yease jnatifies the duty of sub- 
mission, and that for two reasons: the first is the dfrine 
origin of the state as an institation ; the second, the will of 
God which contiaok' the raiang of individualft to ofBoe at any 
given time. The first proposition, has. the character of a 
general principle This appears — (1) from the singular 
i^(rla^ pouxr ; oomp. the same* word in the piural befioe 
and after, in tfads same vecse, which fffioves that Paul means 
to speak of poww in itsslf, and not of its historical and 
particular realizatioais ; (2) from the negative form of . the 
proposition: ''there is not bvt of " . . .; this form corresponds 
also to the ennnciataon of an abstract principle ; (3) from the 
choice of die preposition am, of , or (m the part of, whicli 
indicates the origin and essence of the fact. It is true the 
Alexs. and Byz& read im, h/fin this proposition as well as 
in the following. But this is one of the cases in which tiie 
Greco-Latin text has certainly pres^red the true reading. 
It is clear, whatever Tischendorf may think, that the copyists 
have changed the first preposition- according to that of the 
following clausa Meyer himself acknowledges this. We 
shall see that aa thoroughly as- amv corresponds to the idea of 
the first proposition, so thorou^y- does wro apply to that of 
the second. Paul means> therefore, first, that the institution 
of the state is according to the plan of Grod who created man 
as a social being ; so that we' are called to recognise in the 
existence of a power (authority) the realization of a divine 
thought. In the second proposition he goes further (Be, and, 
moreover). He declares that at each time the very p^sons 
who are established in. office occupy this exalted position only 
in virtue of a divine dispensation. This gradation firom the 
first idea to the* second appears^ — (1) &om the particle Si ; 

(2) from th0 participle oiiaa^ those who are, that is to say, 
who are there; this term added. here would be superfluous if 
it did not denote the. historical fact in opposition to the idea; 

(3) from the retom. to the plural (the pouoen), which proves 
that Paul means again to designate here, ae in the first part 
of the v^rse, the manifold realizations of social power; 
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(4) from the affirmative form of the proposition, which 
applies to the real fact; (5) from the preposition vvo, by, 
which more naturally describes the historical fact than would 
be done by the preposition otto, on the part of, — ^The word 
i^otwuu in the T. S. is probably only a copyist's addition. 

But for the very reason of this precept it is asked : If it is 
not merely the state in itself which is a thought of God, but 
if the very individuals who possess the power at a given time 
are set up by His will, what are we to do in a period of 
revolution, when a new power is violently substituted for 
another? This question, which the apostle does not raise, 
may, according to the principles he lays down, be resolved 
thus : The Christian will submit to the new power as soon as 
the resistance of the old shall have ceased. In the actual 
state of matters he will recognise the manifestation of God's 
wiU, and wiU take no part whatever in any reactionaiy plot. 
But should the Christian support the power of the state even 
in its unjust measures ? No, there is nothing to show that 
the submission required by Paul includes active co-operation ; 
it may even show itself in the form of passive resistance, and 
it does not at all exclude protestation in word and even 
resistance in deed, provided that to this latter there be joined 
the calm acceptance of the punishment inflicted ; comp. the 
conduct of the apostles and Peter's answer. Acts v. 29, 40-42. 
This submissive but at the same time firm conduct is also a 
homage to the inviolability of authority; and experience 
proves that it is in this way all tyrannies have been morally 
broken, and all true progress in the history of humanity 
effected. 

Ver. 2. " Whosoever, therefore, riseth against the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of Ood; now, they that resist shall 
receive to themselves judgmtntJ' — ^This verse exhibits the guilt, 
and, as a consequence, the inevitable punishment of revolt. 
The term avriraa'a-ofievo^ is the counterpart of inrorda-o-eo-Oai, 
ver. 1. The perfect avBitrniicev, as well as the participle 
which follows, has the meaning of the present — The term 
hiararfri, ordinance, includes the two ideas expressed in lb: 
an institution, and a fact of which God Himself is the 
ordainer. This term etymologically and logically recalls the 
three preceding: inroraaa-icrOo), aimraaa-6fi€vo^, and reray- 
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fUvai. — The application of the principle laid down here 
remains always the ssone, whatever may be the form of 
government, Monarchical or Bepublican. Every revolt has 
for its effect to shake for a longer or shorter time the feeling 
of respect due to a divine institution; and hence the judgment 
of God cannot fail to overtake him who becomes guilty. — 
Undoubtedly the term KpifLa, judgment, without article, does 
not refer to eternal perdition ; but neither should we apply it, 
with many critics, solely to the punishment which will be 
inflicted by the authority attacked. Most certainly, in the 
mind of the apostle, it is God who wUl put forth His hand to 
avenge His indiitUion which has been compromised, whether 
He do so directly or by some human instrumentality. Paul 
here reproduces in a certain sense, but in another form, the 
saying of Jesus, Matt, xxvi 52 : '' All they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword." Volkmar has thought good, 
in connection with this precept, to advance a supposition 
which resembles a wicked piece of pleasantry. He alleges 
that when the author of the Apocalypse represents the false 
prophet seeking to induce men to submit to the beast (the 
Antichrist), he meant to designate Paul himself, who, in our 
passage, teaches the Christians of Rome to submit to the 
emperor. But the author of this ingenious hypothesis will 
yet acknowledge that to submit is not the equivalent of to 
ioorship (Bev. xiii. 12). And to give this application any 
probability whatever, the Apocalypse must have avoided 
reproducing exactly the saying of Jesus which we have just 
quoted, and the precept of Paul himself, by cautioning 
Christians against revolt, and saying to them, xiii 10: '' He 
that killeth with the sword must be killed with the sword ; 
here is the patience and the faith of the saints." It is 
obvious that Jesus, Paul, and John have only one and the 
same watchword to give to the believer in regard to his 
relations to the state : submission, and, when necessary, 
patience. 

Vv. 3, 4. " For rulers are not a terror to good unyrks, hut to 
the evil} Now unit Hum not he afraid of the power t do that 
which is good, and thou shall have praise of the same ; for he 

^ T. B. reads, with £ L, Mnn. Syr. : tm* ayt»tf tf-yttt . . . r«» ««««» ; but K 
A B D F G P, It. read rm myattt ifytt ...«■« »«»«. 
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is the mindster of Ood to thee for good. JBu^ if fhou, do that 
whioh is evil, he afraid ; for he beareth not the sword m wlwi, 
for he is the mimster qf Ood, a revenger to eaoeeUie lorath npim 
him thai doeth evUr — ^If revolt is a criTne, «iid a jcnme ivhieh 
canaot fail tx) veeeive pnniflhnwnt, it is becaoBe the power 
whese authority it afctecks.is a divine delegation in the xnidfit 
of hiunaji aooiety, and is vchaiged with a moral zmsaioii of the 
hi^est importance ; henoe ihe for, — rihe good work is not 
-submission, .and tise evil naark is not revolt. Paul means by 
the one the ^practice of justioe, and by the other that of 
injustice, in general, in the whole social life. The state is 
called to :encottrage the doing of good, and to repress the doing 
of evil in the domain which iB confided to it. This domain is 
not that of the inward feelings, it is that of external deeds, of 
^work or ^aorhB, as the apostle says. It matters little which 
of the two xeadingB (the dative singular or the genitive plural) 
is.prefeired; the £istis better supported. — ^After this general 
declaration, the apostle takes up again each of the two 
alternatives. And first that of well-doing, w. 35 and 4a. 
The verses have been badly divided here. The first proposition 
of ver. 4 belongs still to the idea of ver. 3, that of well-doing. 
— "So doubt it may happen, contrary to what the apostle says, 
that the virtuous man falls under the vengeance of the laws, 
or becomes a butt for the unjust dealings of the magistracy. 
Sut it remains true that in this case good is not punished as 
good. An unjust law or a tyrannical power make it appear 
fialsely as evil; and the result of this suffering unjustly 
endured will certainly be the reform of the law and the fall 
of the power. H^ever has any power whatever laid down as 
a principle the punishment of good and the Teward of evil, 
for thereby it would be its own destroyer; — The praise of 
which the apostle speaks consists, no doubt, in the coottderar 
tion which the man of probity generally enjoys in the eyes of 
the magistracy, as well as in the honourable functions which 
he is called by it to filL 

Ver. 4a. If it is so, it is because magistracy is a .divine 
ministry, instituted for the good of every dtizen (trol, ioihee), 
and because, though it may err in the application, it cannot 
ill principle deny its charge to assert justice. 

Yer. 4:h, The other alternative : evil-doing. The power of 
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tlie state is not to be foared exo^t by him who acts xinjustly. 
— The •Terb ifiopeiv, a frequantative from tf^epeiv, to carry, 
denotes official and habitttal beoiing. — The term fiAxaipa, 
sword, denotes (in opposition to ^i^^, the poniard or straight- 
edged sword) a large knife with bent blade, like that carried 
by the efaiefis in^the Hiad, and with which they cut the neck 
of the victiiBB, tsimilar to our scAre, Paul by this expression 
does -not Joere denote tiie weqron which the emperor and his 
pretoxian preEect oanded as -a sign of their power of life and 
death, — the application would be too restricted, — but that 
which was worn at their eide, in the provinces, by the 
superior magistrates, to whom belonged the right of capital 
punishment, and which they caused to be borne solemnly 
before them in public processions. It has been said that this 
expression was not intended by the apostle to convey the 
notion of the punishment of death. The sword, it is said, was 
simply the emblem of the right to punish in general, without 
involving anything as to the punishment of death in partieidar. 
Is not Fhilippi right in answering to this : that it is impossible 
to exclude from the right of punishing the Yory kind of 
pimishment from which the emblem representing this right is 
taken ? It is improper to bring in here the idea of the grace 
of the gospel. For at the very time when the state is 
carrying out on the criminal the work of justice to which it 
is called, the church may, without the least contradiction, 
cany out toward the same man the work of mercy which is 
divinely confided to it Thus Paul devotes to the destrtid'i&ri 
of thefiesh (1 Cor. v. 4, 5) the same man whose salvati<m he 
labours to procure against the day of Christ. And Peter tells 
us of men who perished when judgtd (zeeording to ihe flesh, 
but to whom the gospel is preached &at tiiey may live in 
spirit according to Qod. Expeiienee even proves that the 
last punishment of the law is Tory often the means of opening 
up in the heart of the malefactor a way for divine grace. The 
penalty of death was the first duty imposed on the state ^t 
the time of its divine founding. Gen. ix. 6 : ''Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, hy mem shall his blood be shed; for Grod made 
man after His image." It is profound respect for human life 
which in certain cases enjoins the sacrifice of humanHfe. The 
question involved is not that (tf < simple social expediency, but 
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that of keeping up the haman conscience to the level of the 
value which God Himself attaches to the human person. — 
The last proposition is exactly parallel to that with which 
the apostle had concluded the first alternative, that of good 
(ver. 4a). When the magistracy punishes, no less than 
when it rewards, it does so as God's agent and vic^erent on 
the earth (Buucopo^, servant). — In the expression SkBuco^ eh 
offfqv, an avenger for wrath, there is not, as might be thought,' 
an unmeaning pleonasm. The meaning is: an avenger by 
office to satisfy the demands of wrath, that of God, the only 
wrath perfectly holy. The expression ckBiko^ might be used 
here in a favourable sense : to render justice to him who is 
trampled on ; comp. Luke xviii 3, 5, 7, and 8. 

Ver. 5. " Wherefore ye must needs he subject} not only for 
lorath, but also for conscieiice* sake.'' — ^If the state were only 
armed with means of punishing, it would be enough to 
regard it with fear ; but it is the representative of God to 
assert justice among men ; and hence it is from a principle of 
conscience that submission must be given to it It is obvious 
that the apostle has a much nobler idea of the state than 
those who make this institution rest on utilitarian grounds. 
As its foundation he lays down a divine principle, and sees in 
it an essentially morsi institution. This teaching was the 
more necessaiy as the Christians were daily witnesses of the 
corruption which reigned in heathen administration, and might 
be led to involve in one common reprobation both the institu- 
tion and its abuses. But it must not be forgotten that, in 
assigning conscience as a ground for obedience, the apostle is 
in the very act indirectly tracing the limit of this obedience. 
For the very reason tluit the state governs in God's name, 
when it comes to order something contrary to (rod's law, there 
is nothing else to be done than to make it feel the contradic- 
tion between its conduct and its commission (see above, the 
example of the apostles), and that while still rendering 
homage to the divine principle of the state by the respect 
with which the protest in the case is expressed and the calm- 
ness with which the punishment inflicted is borne. 

In the two following verses the apostle confirms by a 
particular fact of public life the notion of the state which 

^ D £ F rejoct mtmynn and read itwrm^n^iu 
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he has just been expounding (ver. 6), and passes from the 
principle to its practical applications (ver. 7). 

Vv. 6, 7. " Far, for this cause also ye pay trihuU ; for they 
are GoSs ministers far this very thirig, waiting thereon can- 
tinvxdly. Bender^ ta all their dues: tribute ta whom, tribute; 
custom to whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; horu/u/r to whom 
honour'' — There is a usage universally practised, and whose 
propriety no one disputes : that is, the payment of tribute for 
the support of the state. How are we to explain the origin 
of such a usage, except by the general conviction of the in- 
dispensable necessity of the state ? The : for this cause, does 
not refer specially to the idea of ver. &, but to the whole pre- 
ceding development from ver. 1. The/(7r makes the practical 
consequence (the payment of tribute) the proof of the principle, 
and the also refers to the agreement between the general idea 
and the particular fact It is unnecessary, therefore, with 
Hofmann, to make the verb rsKelre, ye pay, an imperative : 
Pay. It is a simple fact which Paul states. — The apostle, 
to designate the divine character of the state, here uses a 
still graver term than that of servant, ver. 4. He calls him 
Xevrovp^Qf;, minister. Tliis term, compounded of the words 
TsAo^, people, and ifyiov, work, denotes one who labours for the 
people, who fiUs a public office, and with the complement OeoO, 
of Ood, a public office in the religious sphere, like the priests 
and Levites in the theocracy. Among the Jews these divine 
functionaries were supported by means of the tithe ; the same 
principle, in the view of the apostle, explains the tribute paid 
by citizens to the state: for the state performs a function 
for God. — Some have translated : " For ministers are of Ood." 
The meaning is impossible grammatically ; it would require 
the article before Xeirovfr/oL — The regimen which follows : 
for this very thing, might depend on the participle nrpoo'^ 
Kaprepouirre^, applying themselves to. But it is more natural 
to make it depend on the expression Xe^Tovp^l: "ministers 
for this very thing," — that is to say, to make justice reign by 
checking evil and upholding good. Olshausen and Philippi 
apply the words: for this very thing, to the payment of 
tribute, which would signify that the state is God's minister 
to levy tribute, or that it may watch continually on this levy- 

' T. R. reads here •vf, iher^ore; this word is omitted by M A B D. 
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ing. Nei&er i^e <me nor the other of tJiese two ideas rises to 
the height of the notion of the state as it has just been ex- 
pounded. This appendix : wpoa-KOfrrepovine^, vmJtmg thereon 
coniitmaUy, seems at the fixst glance superfluons; bat it is 
intoided to .account for the payment of tribute because the 
magistxates^ devoting tJievr wJude time to ^he maintenance of 
puUic aider imd .the wellbeing of the oitizenB, eannot thean- 
aelves provide for iheir .support, and ought consequently to be 
maintained at the expense of the nation. 

Ver. i7. After thus confirming the notion of the state 
which hte has enunciated, the apostle deduces from it some 
pxactioal applications. Four MSB. Teject the ther^ore, whidi 
is read in b11 the others. We may indeed be content to 
understand this particle. The imperative render thus becomes 
somewhat livelier — ^Foremost is placed the general obligation 
which is afterwards specified. The verb mrohore, render, 
belongs to the four principal propositions which follow. 
The verb of the four dependent propositions is understood; 
it is 6if)eCk6T€, ye awe, to be taken from the substantive 
oifi&Xaf:: "him to whom ye [owe'] tribute, [render] tribute." 
— Ilcun, to cdl, denotes all persons in office. — The term 
gl)6p(K, tribute, refers to a personal impost, ihe annual capita- 
tion (the tribukm) ; the word is connected with <TVfA^kpuv, to 
contribute regularly to a common expenditure ; the word 
T€Xo9, custom, denotes the custom duty on goods iyectigal)-, 
it comes from the verb reXftv, to pay (occasionally) ; ^/9e9, 
fear, exptesses the feeling due to the highest autibiorities, to 
supreme magistiHtes before whom the Uctor walks^ and who 
are invested with the power of life and death ; Tifjofj, honowr, 
applies ganeraUy to all men in office. 

The .chumh did mot ne^ect tiie Mthfal discharge of all 
these obligations. The author of the Epistle to Diognetus^ 
describing in the second century the conduct of Ohristiam 
duting >a time of peisecution, characterizes it by these two 
words: "They are outraged, and honour (pfipt^ovrat mu 
Ti/Micr^)." The passage, 1 Pet ii 13-17, presents, especially 
in ver. 14, £l stciking BBsemblance to ours. The Apostle Paul 
is too original to aUow us to suppose that he imitated Peter. 
Ciould the latter, on the o&er hand, know the Epistle to the 
Bomans ? Yes, if he wrote from Bome ; hardly, if he wrote 
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from Sab^rLon. But it is probaUe that tke two apostles, 
when they Irfed together at Jexusalem or .Alitioch, convened 
on a .subject so important for the guidanee of the ohiiroh, 
and 80 the thoughts, and even the most strikmg expiesdoms 
of the AjPOB^le Paul, might have heen JmpieBaed on the mind 
of. Peter. 

From. the duty of submisaion to the state, Paul -passes to 
that of justice in private relations. 

Yer. 8. ** Ckoe no man anything, hut to lam one a/Mther ; 
for he ihatJoveih another hath fulfilled the laav" — ^The eocpres- 
sion wMfQmyg and wi mam .clearly radicate a tiansition to the 
private sphexe. Most commentators think that Paul heie 
returns to the .duty of love ; Meyer, for example, says at the 
beginning of w. 8—14 : "Exhortation to 20276 andi» Christiaa 
conduct in general" As if the apostle were in the habit of 
thus resuming without cause a subject already treated, and as 
if, wishing to .describe the task of love, he could have con- 
tented himself with saying, as he does in ver. 10: ''Love 
worketh 9U7 12/ to his neighbour I " No, the apostle does not 
wander from his subject : the duty of justice. Only he is not 
ignorant that there is no perfectly sure pledge for the exeroiae 
of this duty except lova This is what leads him to speak 
again of love, imd what explains at the aame time the purely 
negative form he uses: "not to do wroo^," an expression 
which is the formula of justice, much more than that of love. 
Love is therefore not mentioned here except as the solid 
support of justice. — The believer should keep no other debt 
in his life than that which a man can never disohaige, the 
debt which is renewed and even grows in proportion as it ds 
discharged : that of loving. In fact, the task of love is 
infinite. Xhe more active love is, the more it sees, its task 
enlaige; for, inventive as it is, it is ewr disaoivering aenr 
objects for its (activity. This debt the believer ;therefore 
oazxies .with him throughout all his life (chap. ixii.). Sot 
he can bear no other debt against liim ; >and lovang thus, he 
finds that in tiie veiy act he has fulfiUed*all the obligations 
belonging to .the domain of justice, and whaeh the law oosnld 
have imposed. — How could it have occurred to the mind of 
Hofmann to refer the words rov erepop, the other, to vo^ov, 
the law: " He that loveth hath fulfilled ihe^other law/' — that 
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is to say, the rest of the law, what the law contains other 
than the commandment of love ? Love is not in the law a 
commandment side by side with all the rest ; it is itself the 
essence of the law. — ^The perfect ireirXiipooicev, hath fulfilled, 
denotes that in the one act of loving there is virtually con- 
tained the fulfilment of all the duties prescribed by the law. 
For a man does not offend, or kill, or calumniate, or rob 
those whom he loves. Such is the idea developed in the two 
foUowing veraes. 

Vv. 9, 10. "Far this: Hum ahalt not commit adiUtery, thou 
shcdt not kill, thou shaU n>ot stedl^ thou shalt not covet ; and if 
there be any other commundmsnt, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, namely^ Thou shalt love thy nmghhowr as thyself. 
Love vxyrkeih no HI to his neighbour; therefore* love is the 
fulfilling of the law" — It has been asked why the apostle only 
mentioned here the commandments of the second table. 
Simply because he does not make ethics at will, and because 
he keeps strictly to his subject Duties to God do not 
belong to justice ; the obligations which constitute the latter 
are therefore found solely in the second table of the law, 
which was, so to speak, the civil code of the Jewish people. 
It is this also which explains the negative form of the com- 
mandments. Justice does not require the positive doing of 
good, but only the abstaining from doing vrrong to others. 
Paul begins like Jesus, Mark x. 19, Luke xviiL 20, and 
Jas. ii. 11, with the commandment forbidding adultery; 
Philo does the same. Hofmann thinks this order arises £rom 
the fact that the relation between man and wife is anterior to 
the relation which a man holds to all his neighbours. This 
solution is not so inadmissible as Meyer thinks. The latter 
believes that the apostle simply follows the order which he 
finds in his manuscript of the LXX.; for such inversions are 
observed in the mss. of this version. — ^According to the most 
of the documents belonging to the three families, the words : 
" Thou shalt not bear false witness," are unauthentic. This is 
possible; for Paul closes the enumeration with the general 
expression : ** and if there be any other commandment." The 

^ T. B. here reads •» '^tv^fMLfvvfnwut^ but >yitli K P only. 
' B F Q, It omit the words iv vm, 
* D F G, It read )• instead of «»». 
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commandment which forbids cavetoumess is mentioned here, 
because it puts the finger on the secret principle of the 
violation of all the rest. It is really in the struggle with 
this internal source of all injustices that love appears as the 
indispensable auxiliary of justice; what other feeling than 
love could extinguish covetousness ? — The word Srepop, 
dif event, is not, strictly speaking, used for aXKov, other; it 
reminds us that eveiy article of the code protects our 
ne^hbour on a different side from the preceding. — The 
apposition iu r^, in the (namely), though wanting in some 
MSS., is certainly authentic ; it might easily be forgotten 
after the preceding substantive (iv r^ \6y^). Like the to 
yap, for this, at the beginning of the verse, it points to the 
saying quoted as something familiar to all readers. — The 
quotation is taken from Lev. xix. 18 ; as true as it is that 
one does not wrong himself, so true is it that it contains all 
the duties of justice to our neighbour. *ApaK€<f>a'Kaiouv : to 
gather up a plurality in a unity; Eph. i. 10. — The Alexs. 
have thought right to correct the kavrov, hivvsdf, by aeavrov, 
thyself. It was not in the least necessary; comp. John 
xviii 34. 

Yer. 10. The cayndeton between these two verses arises 
from the vividness with which the author perceives their 
logical relation : " Ifo, certainly ! love cannot do wrong "... 
It has been asked why the apostle speaks here only of the 
evil which love does not do^ and not of the good which it 
does. " The good to be done," answers Hofmann, " was under- 
stood as a matter of course." But the evil not to be done 
was still more so. The explanation of the fact arises from 
what precedes. Love is spoken of here only as the means 
and pledge of the fulfilment of justice. Now, the functions 
of justice have a negative character (not to do wrong). — The 
second proposition of this verse serves only to express as a 
conclusion {therefore, true reading) the maxim laid down as a 
thesis in ver. 8, and regarded as demonstrated. — IlX'npta/jba, 
the fulfUmevit ; strictly : what fills a void ; the void here is 
the commandment to be fulfilled. 

Paul has thus closed his exposition of the Christian's duties 
as a member of civil society. It only remains for him to 
direct the minds of his readers to the solemn expectation 
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which ceo. sustain their zeal and peiseverance in the disdm^ 
of all those iQligioas and social obligations. 

The natwre of the stcUe, according to Bom. Trail. — The apostle's 
doctrine on tlus important subject occupies the mean between 
two opposite errors, both equally dangerous : that which opposes 
the state to the church, and that which confov/nds them. The 
first view is that which is expressed in the famous maxim: 
"The state is godless" (Odillon Barrot). Bordering on this 
saying, as it seems, was Yinet's thought when he wrote the 
words : " The state is the flesh," thus contraflting it with the 
church, which would be the incarnation of the Spirit. This 
opinion .appears to us false, because the state represents the 
natural man, and the natural man is neither " godless/' nor 
"the flesh" pure and simple. There is in him a moral element, 
the law written in the heart (chap, ii 14 and 15). and even a 
religious element, God's natural revelation to the human soul 
(L 19-21). And these two elements superior to the flesh 
ought to enter also into the society of natural men oiganized 
as a state; This is what St. Paul has thoroughly marked, and 
what, according to him, gives a moral and even religious 
cliaracter to the institution of the state, as we have just seen 
in explaining this passage. But, on the other hand, we must 
beware, of confounding this religious character of the state 
with the Christian character. It is impossible to distingnish 
the Christian sphere from the civil more exactly than Paul 
does in these two chapters, xii. and xiii. The one belongs to 
the psychical order ; hence the cra<ra -^i^tfx/i, every huTimn soid^ 
xiii. 1 ; the other is spiritual or pneumatic, and supposes faith 
(xii. 1-6). The one has justice as its principle of obligation, 
the other lova To the one belong means of constraint, for we 
have the right to demand of every man that he discharge ih» 
duties of justice ; the other is the reign of liberty, because lo^e 
is essentially spontaneous, and cannot be exacted from any one. 
There is therefore a profound distinction between the state and 
the church, according to Paul's teaching, but not opposition, 
any more than between law and grace, or between justice and 
love. As the law paves the way for grace, and as the conscien- 
tious practice of justice prepares the soul for the exercise of 
love, so the state, by repressing, crime, preserves public order, 
and thereby the condition in which the chuich can tranquilly 
pursue her work, that of transforming, the citizens of the earth 
into citizens of the kingdom of heaven. There is thus a 
reciprocal service which the two institutions render to one 
another. But we must beware of going fother; tiie church 
has nothing: mnmto adc of the state than her ficeedom of action, 
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that is to say, the. commou right. So Paul himself declares, 
1 Tim. iL 1 and 2. And. on its. aide the state has not to 
espouse the interests of the church, nor consequently to impose 
on this society, which it has not contributed to form, any 
belief or procedure whatever. The essence and origin of the 
two societies being diSlarent, their admimstiation ought to 
remain distinct — Such is the result of the exposition which we 
have just studied in chaps, xii. and xiiL In. tracing these 
outlines of the philosophy of right and of the theory of 
the state, by how many centuries was St. Paul ahead of his 
own age, and perhaps of ours ? We have palpable proof of the 
truth of the saying with which he introduces this whole moral 
doctrine (xii 3) : ''I declare unto you by the grace given 
unto me." 



TWENTT-SEVENTH PASSAGE (XHT. 11-14). 

Tht jBsffpectation of Ohrisfs wmbng again a Motive to 

Christian Sane^fkation. 

This passage is ihe counterpart of that with which the 
apostle had begmL his moral teaching, xii 1 and 2. There 
ha had laid down the principle : a living consecration of the 
body to God under the guidance of a mind renewed by faith 
in the mercies of Grod. This was, as it were, the impelling 
force which ^ould sustain the believer in his twofold 
spidtuaL.and civil walk. But that this course may be firm 
and persevering, there must be joined to the impelling force 
a power of attraction exerdsed on the believer's heart by an 
aim, a hope constantly presented to him by faith. This 
glorious expectation is what the apostle reminds us of in the 
following passage. The passage, xii 1, 2, wa&the foundation; 
this, xiii, 11—14, is the com^-stone of: the edifice of Christian 
sanctification. 

Vv, 11, 12. "And Huxi hwommg the tUfis; ^uU now it is 
Mgh timsfor yaa} to awake aiU of sUsp ; for now is owr salva^ 
tion nearer than when toe believed. The ni^ is far spsfnt^ the 
day is at hand ; let tie therefore cast off- the works of darkness^ 
ami ^ let m put on the imtrtumnis of light'' — The somewhat 

>T. R.read8ir^M#, mfhDETGL, It Syi^.; the reading is v^f in (| A B 
CP. 
2 A B QD £ F iwd )«.inrteadof jnm.. 
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abrupt transition from ver. 10 to ver. 11 has been diflferently 
understood. What is the principal verb on which the parti- 
ciple elBore^, kruywing, rests ? Meye. thinks that we must 
go back on o^/Xere (ver, 8), " Owe no man anTthing." But 
there is no special relation to be observed between the duty 
of justice^ ver. 8, and the following passage. Lange has 
recourse to a strong ellipsis ; he derives from the participle 
knaudng the understood verb rve know (comp. xii 6), which 
leads to this meaning : ** and knowing this (that love is the 
fulfilling of the law), we know also the importance of the 
present moment (the nearness of final salvation)." The 
logical connection between these two ideas would thus be 
this : When once love is present, perfect salvation cannot be 
far off. This meaning is ingenious, but very far-fetched, and 
this construction is not sufficiently justified by xii. 6. Hof- 
mann, feeling the impossibility of these explanations, has 
recourse to the following expedient : he gives rovro, thut, an 
adverbial meaning: in that wayy or in that respect The 
clause would therefore signify : '' Knowing the time thus far^ 
that the hour is come for you to awake," — that is to say, the 
true meaning of the present moment is the obligation to 
awake. This strange construction is its own condemnation. — 
After the exposition which we have given of the plan of this 
whole moral part, we are not embarrassed by this transition. 
In the words: And thai, Paul sums up all the foregoing 
precepts, all the duties of love and justice, enumerated chaps, 
xii. and xiii., with the view of passing to the fourth and last 
section of this part : " And all that [we fulfil], knowing "... 
The idea of fulfilling did not need to be specially expressed, 
because the foregoing precepts along with the idea of duties 
included that of their execution. — Faithfulness in the realiza- 
tion of such a life rests on the knowledge which Christians 
have of the present situation of the world and of its signifi- 
cance: ''The hour is solemn; time is short; we shall soon 
be no longer able to labour on the work of our sanctification ; 
there is not an instant to lose." In the following proposition : 
" It is high time for you to awake out of sleep," the apostle 
compares the Christian's position to that of a man who has 
begun, to awake from the sleep in which he was plunged, and 
who, by an eneigetic act, requires to overcome the last 
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remnant of sleepiness. Skep is the state of forgetfulness of 
God and of estrangement from Him, and the carnal security 
of the man of the world in this state. Aivaking is the act by 
which man reaches the lively conviction of his responsibility, 
gives himself to the impulse of prayer drawing him to Grod, 
and enters into communication with Him to obtain through 
Christ the pardon of his sins and divine help. As to awaken- 
ing, his readers had already experienced it; but the most 
awakened in the church has still need of awakening; and 
hence the apostle reminds his readers that the meaning of the 
present situation is the duty of awakening thoroughly. The 
word ijStf, already (now), is well explained by Philippi : at 
length, "high time." — The reading i/*a9, y(m, is to be pre- 
ferred to the reading fiiJM^, vs. The latter evidently arises 
from the following verb, which is in the first person pluraL 

The need of a complete awakening arises from the rapidity 
with which the day is approaching to which we are moving 
on. Paul understands by this day the decisive moment of 
Christ's coming again, which he proceeds to compare (ver. 12) 
to the rising of the sun in nature. He here calls it scdvation, 
because this will be the hour of complete redemption for 
believers; comp. v. 10, viii 23-25, x. 10. — The march of 
events to this goal, or of this goal to us, is so rapid, says the 
apostle, that the interval which separates us from it has 
already sensibly diminished since he and his readers were 
brought to the faith. To understand this saying, which is 
somewhat surprising when we think of the eighteen centuries 
which have followed the time when it was written, it must 
be remembered, 1st. That the Lord had promised His return 
at the time when all the nations of the earth had heard His 
Gospel ; and 2d. That the apostle, looking back on his own 
career, and seeing in a sense the whole known world evan- 
gelized by his efforts (CoL L 6), might well say without 
exaggeration that the history of the kingdom of God had 
made a step in advance during the course of his ministry. 
Of course this saying supposes that the apostle had no idea of 
the ages which should yet elapse before the advent of Christ. 
The revelation of the Lord had taught him tJuU He would 
return, but not when He would return. And when it was 
sought to fix this time, the apostle himself opposed the 

OODET. X BOM. R 
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attempt (1 Thera. v. 1, 2 ; 2 Tlies& ii 1 et seq.). Be 
expiBBses himself sometimes as a poasibie vitness of it 
(1 Thess. iy. 17 ; 1 Cor. xv. 52) ; sometmiflB as if he were 
not to have part in it ; 1 Cor. vi. 14 (vf^f <^ ^e imdoubted 
reading) ; 2 Tim. iv. 18. And is it not thus we ought to live 
constantly, waiting without ceasing ? Is not this attitode the 
most favoniable to progress in sanctification ? Did not Jesus 
claim this of His own when He said, Luke xii 36 : "Be ye 
Uke imto men that wait for their loid when he will return 
from the wedding, that when he cometh and knocketh, they 
may open unto him immediately " ? And if it is not He wlu> 
comes to us in the Parousia, is it not we who shall go to Him 
in death 1 Is not death for the individual what the Parousia 
i3 for the church as a whole, meeting with the Lord ? — ^The 
interval between the time when the readers had come to the 
fjEuth and that of this solemn meeting, individual or collective, 
was therefore sensibly shortened since the day of their 
converaLon. 

Yer. 12. On the one hand the night deepened, on the other 
the day drew near. The former of these figured signifies that 
the time granted to the present world to continue its life 
without Grod had moved on, was shortened ; the latter, that 
the appearing of the kingdom of Christ had approached. 
Hence a double inference : As the night is dissipated, there 
should be an end of the works of the night ; and as the day 
begins to shine, awaking should be completed, and there 
should be effected what may be called the toilet worthy of 
full day. — The ivorks of darkness : all that dare not be done 
by day, and which is reserved for night (ver. 13). The term 
SirXa may be translated in two ways : the ingtrumerUs or arms 
of light The parallel, 1 Thess. v. 4-11, speaks in favour of 
the second sensa In that case the reference would be to the 
breastplate, the helmet, the sandals of the Boman soldiery, 
arms which may be regarded as garments fitted on in the 
morning to replace the dress of night. But the delineatinin 
as a whole does not seem to apply to a day of battle ; rather 
it appears that the day in question is one of peaceful labour. 
And for this reason we thiok it more natural to apply the 
expression oifKa here to the garfnents of the laborious work- 
man who, from early morning, holds himself in readiness for 



the hour 'wbea his master wailB to, give him hifs task. JhfiB^ 
figures are applied in w. .13 and 14: the waris of nigM, in 
ver. 13; libB indrnaau^nis of light, ia Yor. 14« 

Yv. 13, 14. " Iict U8 walk decently, as in ihe day, not in 
rioting and drmik»n/n£88, not in ehAmbering and ivanionmess, 
not in strife and party heats; but put ye on Ae Lord Jesias 
Christ, and he not preoccupied with the flesh to excite its lustsJ' ^ 
— ^The words <k>9 h vf^p^ signify : "as is done in full day ; " 
but not without alluaion to the fact that the light iifhich 
dunes in the believer's soul is the very light which shaU 
break on the world in the day of salvation, in the hour of the 
Farousia; comp. 1 Thess. v. 5 and 8. — 'Christian holiness is 
represented here as the highest decency (^tftrx^ftovm^, decently), 
to be compared with that full attitude of dignity which tixe 
rising of the sun ei^joins on the man who respects iiimself. 
Worldly conduct resembles, on the contraiy, those indecencies 
to which men dare not give themselves up except by burying 
them in the shades of night. Suxsh a mode of acting is 
therefore incompatible with the situation of a man who is 
already enlightened by the first rays of the great day. — ^Ihe 
Twrks of night are enumerated in pairs : firsts sensuality in the 
forms of eating and drinking ; then impurity, those of brutal 
libertinism and wanton lightness ; finally, the passions which 
break out either in perscmal disputes or party quarrels. This 
last teim seems to me to express the meaning of the wo^ 
§7X09, in this passage, better than the translations jealousy or 
envy. Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 3 ; 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; GaL v. 20. 

Ver. 14. To lay aside what belongs to the night of worldly 
life, is only the first part of the preparation to which we are 
called by the rising of the great day. Our concern must be, 
besides, to put on the dispositions which are in keeping with 
so holy and brilliant a light What is this new equipment 
which we must haste to substitute for the dd? Paul 
indicates it in the expression: to put on Jesus Christ. Me 
certainly speaks of Christ here not as our righteousness, but as 
our sanctiflcation, 1 Cor. i. 30. The toilet of the believer^ if 
one may venture so to speak, in view of the approaching 
salvation, consists solely in putting on Christ, in appropriating 
by habitual communion with Him all His sentiments and aU 

^ A C read ut wthfumt ; F It. : w tmiafutut ; aU the othen : us mrdvfMmi. 
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His manner of acting. He thus becomes for His redeemed 
ones Himself the robe for the marriage-feast. The Christian 
will be unable to stand before Him except in so far as he is 
« found in Him " (PhiL iii 9). 

It seemed as if this forcible recommendation : " But put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christy" should close the passage. But the 
apostle adds a last word, which is certainly intended to form 
the transition to the following passage. 

This pure garment of the believer (Christ's holiness which 
he appropriates) should be kept free from every stain. But 
the apostle here perceives a very common infirmity, which is 
not made greatly matter of self-reproach, and against which 
he feels the need of putting his readers particularly on their 
guard. It is a sensuality which has not the gross character 
of the works of night, and which may even assume a lawful 
form. The body being an indispensable servant, is it not just 
to take care of it 1 The apostle does not deny this. But to 
take care of the body and to be preoccupied with its satisfaction 
are two different things. The expression irpovoiav iro^l<r0€u, 
to give oneself up to preoccupation, clearly indicates a thought 
directed with a x^rtain intensity towards sensual enjoyment. 
I do not think the notion of sin is contained in the word 
Jlesh, which simply denotes here our sensitive nature ; it is 
rather to be found in the term: to preoccupy oneself wUK 
Paul does not forbid the believer to accept a pleasure which 
comes of itself ; comp. the touching expression, Acts xxvii. 3, 
where it is said of Julius the centurion that he allowed Paul 
to repair to his friends to enjoy their attentions (iirifieXeia^ 
rv^av). But to accept with pleasure the satisfaction which 
God gives, is quite another thing from going in quest of 
pleasure. In this second case there is a weakness, or, to 
speak more properly, a defilement which spoils the marriage 
garments of many Christians. — ^The last words : ek hriffvfiia^, 
literally, for lusts, may be regarded either as expressing the 
aim of the preoccupation : " Do not preoccupy yourselves with 
a view to satisfying lusts," or, as a reflection of Paul himself, 
intended to justify the previous warning: ''Do not preoccupy 
yourselves with the satisfaction of the flesh so as to (or: 
which would not fail to) give rise to lusts." Both construc- 
tions are possible. But the second meaning seems to us 
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simpler. The regimen ek iinOvfMi^ thus understood veil 
justifies the warning: ''Be not preoccupied with'' • . . — 
These verses^ 13 and 14, have acquired a sort of historical 
celebrity ; for, as related by St Augustine in the eighth book 
of the Confe88i4m8, they were the occasion of his conversion, 
already prepared for by his relations with St Ambrose. If 
ver. 13 had been the inscription of his past life, ver, 14 
became that of his new life. 

We may now be convinced that the practical treatise, 
which serves as a complement to the doctrinal, is not less 
systematically arranged than the latter was. The four parts 
of which it is composed : faith in the mercies of God as the 
basis of Christian life (ziL 1, 2) ; the realization of this life 
in the two spheres, religious and civil, under the supreme law 
of love (xiL 3-21 and xiii 1*-10); finally, the eye of hope 
constantly fixed on the coming of Christ as the spring of 
progress in sanctification (xiii 11—14); — ^these four parts, 
we say, which may be reduced to three, bring us without 
straining to Paul's ordinary triad: faith, love, and hope 
(1 Thesa i. 3 ; 1 Cor. xiii 1 3, etc»). It might be asked, no 
doubt, how it comes that in this summary of Christian 
morals he omits family duties, so well set forth in the Epistles 
to the Golossians and Ephesians. But perhaps the subject of 
domestic life appeared to him too particular to find a place in 
so general an exposition. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH PASSAGE (XIV. 1-XV. 18). 

JSaAortaiion relcUive to a particular Difference of View in the 

Church of Bomt. 

The foUowing passage is a practical application of the law 
of love expounded, chaps, xii. and xiii. It is an immediate 
illustration of the self-sacrifice which Paul has just been 
requiring. This passage, from its connection with a local 
circumstance, is at the same time the first step of return from 
the treatiee to the Utter form; it is, consequently, the transition 
to the epistolary conclusion of the entire writing. Thus it is 
that everything is organically bound together in the com- 
positions of the apostle* 
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WbsBct WAS tiie smtject of the difference of view to which 
the instradion following refers? Yer. 2 pioyes'thsct a certam 
number of Chiisfcians at Rome thought they should abstain 
fiom the use of meats and of wine ; and it is piobable, from 
vy. 5 and 6, that the same men joined to this abstinence the 
scrupulous observance 6f certain days which seemed to them 
more holy than others. This party does not appear to have 
been considerable or influential ; and Paul, far from treating 
it as he treated those who corntpted the pure gospel in 
6alatia» at Corinth, or at Colosse, seems rather inclined to 
take it under his protection as against the rest of the churcL 
The subject is one on which somewhat divergent views have 
been expressed. It is difficult to explain the principle which 
led these people to act thus. 

Eichhom regarded tiie weak as former Gentiles, who had 
belonged previously to a school of philosophy with an ascetic 
tendency, tJie KTeo-Pythagoreans, for example. They imported 
into the gospel, according to him, certain principles pertaining 
to their former philosophy. — This opinion is now generally 
rejected. Ist There are manifest indications of the Jewish 
origin of this party. Thus w. 5 and 6 appear to prove that 
these same men observed the Jewish feast days, like the 
heretics of Colosse (see the exegesis). Besides, if the passage, 
XV. 1-13, still forms part of this section, as appears to us 
imquestionable, it follows that we have to do with a Judeo- 
Christian party. For this whole passage closes with the 
celebration of the union of Christians of loth origins in one 
and the same salvation. 2d. Such men would not have taken 
the modest and timid attitude at Some which seems to have 
been that of the weak. On the ground of their pretended superi-. 
ority, either in holiness or in culture, they would much rather 
have affected haughty airs in relation to the rest of the church. 

Origen and Chrysostom regarded these people as Christians 
of Jewish origin, and ascribe their kind of life to their attach- 
ment to the Mosaic law. But the law did not forbid the 
eating of flesh, except that of certain (unclean) animals, nor 
the use of wine, except to certain persons and in certain 
particular cases. It would therefore be difficult to explain 
how they could have come by the way of the Levitical 
ordinances to the principle of entire abstinence. 
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This reflection and oompariBCin mth the passage, 1 Cor. 
yiii-x., have led xnany commentatoiB (Clem, of Alex«, Elatt, 
ifeand, Philip., eta) to explain the abstinence of tiie loeak by 
the fear they felt of unwillingly eating, flesh, and drinking 
wines which had been offered to idok. Bather than mn such 
a risk, they preferred to dispense with them altc^ther. But 
it should have been easy to find means of avoiding this 
dangei^ at leaJ9t in private meals ; and it would be hard to 
understand how, if the ideas of these people had been the 
same as those of their scrupulous brethren in the church of 
Corinth, Paul should not give them any of those explanations 
which he had given to the latter, and should content himself 
with striving to preserve peace within tiie church of Bome. 
It appears to us very doubtful, besides, whether the weak at 
Corinth were of Jewish origin. The more we have examined 
the question, the more have we been led to regard them rather 
as formerly Gentiles. Finally, the text of ven 14 is incom- 
^tible with, this opinion. Paul says : " I am persuaded in 
the Lord that there is nothing imclean of itself J' These 
words : of itself, prove that the pollution • appeared te the 
weak as attaching to the very nature of the meats, and not 
merely contracted by accident. 

Baur, in his Apostel Pavius (I. p. 361 et seq.), has attempted 
to connect the party of the weak with the EhunvUes, who, 
according to the description given by Epiphanius, abstained 
&Dm all animal food, or even from food prepared with animal 
matter. He also cites the Cleinentins Homilies (dating firom 
Bome in the last third of the second century), in which tiie 
Apostie Peter thus describes his mode of life : " I use only 
^ bread and oil and a littie pulse,'* and where: it is taught that 
the use of flesh is contrary to nature, and of diaboliced origin. 
He cites also the saying of Hegesippus r^^arding James the 
brother of our Lord : " He ate nothing efi'^^v^ov {animated)''' 
As to wine, this critic refers to the &ct that, according to 
Epiphanius, the most austere of the Ebionites celebrated the 
Eucharist only with unleavened bread and water; wMch 
seems to prove that they abstained wholly from wina 

Bitschl {Enst. der aUkaik Kirehe, 2d ed p. 184 et seq.) 
has given out a somewhat different hypothesis, which has 
been, adopts by many modems. (Mey., Mang., etc.). Our 
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party of the weak at Borne was composed^ it is said^ of former 
JEsscTUs. According to this critic, the fandamental idea of the 
Essene order was to realize a permanent priestly life. Now, 
it is known that the priests were forbidden (Ley. x. 9) to 
drink wine while they were officiating; the Essene must 
therefore have abstained irom it entirely. Moreover, the 
priests, being required to eat only food consecrated to God, 
and Essenism rejecting at the same time the practice of 
bloody sacrifices, it followed that they could eat no flesh. If, 
therefore, such men had been sold as prisoners, and carried to 
Home as the result of previous wars, then set free and con- 
verted to the gospel, they might have carried with them into 
the church their former mode of life as superior in holiness 
to that of ordinary Christians. An analogous origin ought 
probably to be assigned to the sect which some years later 
troubled the church of Colosse. In general, it is clear that a 
certain ascetic dualism was in the air at this period. And 
this was the common source of all the different tendencies 
which we have mentioned. — Only the question arises — 
(1) Whether, supposing the weak had belonged to one of 
these parties, Paul could have attached so little importance to 
the question considered in itself (comp. his i)olemic in the 
EpiBtle to the Colossiand) ; and (2) whether the attitude of 
such Christians would have been so modest as the following 
passage supposes ? 

Perhaps there is a simpler way of explaining the origin 
of such ideas. We must go back even beyond the law. 
According to the narrative of Genesis, animal food was not 
originally allowed to man (Gen. i. 29). It was not till after 
the deluge that it was expressly authorized (ix. 3). The 
invention of wine dates also from this latter epoch, and the 
abuse of this drink was immediately connected with its 
discovery. It is easy to understand how such Biblical pre- 
cedents might have taken hold of serious readers of the 0. T., 
and led them to the abstinence of which our text speaks. In 
this conduct no Christian principle was seriously compromised. 
It was simply an attempt to return to the primitive regimen/ 
which easily presented itself to the mind as the most normal. 
And thus is explained why the apostle does not even touch 
the root of the question, and treats it solely on the side on 
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which it ooncems the nuuntenance of harmony between the 
members of the chorcL — To finish at once the exposition of 
our view, we shall add that, as appears to us, it was in the 
love -feasts that the difference broke out and gave rise to 
certain painful manifestations to which the apostle desired to 
put an end. We think we can give the proof of this as we 
study chap, xiv. 

It has been sometimes thought that in the first part of this 
chapter, w. 1-12, the apostle was addressing the weak, with 
the view of checking their unjust judgments upon the strong ; 
and in the second, w, 13—23, the dratig, to call them to the 
exercise of charity toward the weak. This view does not 
seem to me exact, at least as to the first part Bather Paul 
begins by addressing both in this part, in order to point out 
to them the duty of muttud toleration; then he turns specially 
to the strong in the second part, to remind them of the con^ 
siderate hearing which love claims of them toward the weak. 

Vv. 1-12. 

The first three verses are a sort of heading, in which the 
apostle expounds the ground of difference, and gives the 
solution of it provisionally. 

Yv. 1, 2. " Him tJuU ia ^veak in Uie faUh receive ye not to 
discussions of opinions. One helieveih that he map eat aU things; 
"but another, who is weaJe, eateth herbs." — The participle aadep&p, 
being weak, ia not altogether synonymous with the adjective 
aaOeinj^, weak; it denotes one whose faith falters (becomes 
weak) at a given moment and in a special case. This 
expression better spares the sensibilities of those here si)oken 
o£ The imperative TrpoaXafAfiaveade, receive, addressed to 
the whole church, evidently assumes that those who are 
recommended to this favourable reception form only a very 
weak minority at Borne. The Oreek expression signifies to 
take to oneself with tenderness; comp. xv. 7 and John xiv. 3, 
where it is applied to Christ's conduct in relation to believers. 
— The last words of the verse have been explained in a 
multitude of ways, Luther, OlsL : '' but not so as to excite 
doubts (Biatcplireis:) in your neighbour's inward thoughts 
{Bia\oyiafA&vy* There are two reasons opposed to this 
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medoiing'; Bidxpun^ does not tigmfy doubt, wad dfaXoyurfM? 
cannot mean simply thought. The wozd alwsyB denotes in 
the K T. tlie actmty of tiie undeistanding in the service of 
evil ; oomp. Luke ii 36, v. 22 ; 1 Got. iii 20 ; and in our 
Epistle, i. 21. — Beza, Vulgate: ''but not to dispnte with 
them (Buutplere^) regaiding the ideas whidi they form of 
things (BuCKoyicfi&v)" But SiaXoyva-fio^ does not denote an 
idea ; it is a reoBtynmg. — RtickBTt : ^ but not to leach a still 
profounder separation of opinions." But how could it be 
tibought that this would be the result of the ree^tion lecom- 
mended;- and how should the idea: still frcfownder, have 
been omitted by the apostle? — Meyer: ''but not so as to 
criticize the thoughts (of your weak brethren)." This meaning 
would require the singular hutxpum, crvticwm, and it does not 
harmonize with the term BuCKoyurfio^, which applies rather to 
the reasonings of a proud wisdom than to pious scruples. — • 
The following is the meaning which alone seems to me 
natural : " but not to get by this very reception into debates 
(SiaKpicreis:), which would terminate in the end only in vain 
reasonings (BuCXxryurfiol)" This meaning suits the two sub- 
stantives used, as well as the plural form of bodi. .Alter this 
general recommendation tiie apostle formulates the point of 
the question. 

Yer. 2. The meaning of 'n-urr^tp, to hdiem, is determined 
by its opposition to cuaOev&v, being weaJc: ''who has a fdith 
firm enough to be able to eat anything without scruple." — 
Eateth herbs, that is to say, nothing else. 

Yer. 3. **Let not him that eateth, despise him that eaieth not; 
and^ let not him which eateth not, judge him that toMh; for 
Grod Jiath received Aim."— This verse contains the theme which 
is about to be developed down to ver. 12. The two proposi- 
tions aie connected in the T. S. by and, and in the Alex, by 
but. The second reading more strongly, perhaps too strongly, 
contrasts the two views. The term despise applies wdl to one 
who feels himsdf strong, and r^ards with a disdainful eye 
the timid attitude of the weak ; the term jvdge suits the latter, 
who, not understanding the liberty used by the strong, is dis- 
posed to confound it with licence. — ^The last wovds : God hath 
received him, may refer to both, or to the latter only (the 

^ Tl R., with £ E P, Syr., reads n*ffMi\ K A B read « )f ^n. 
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strong). Tlie ibllowmg veises tnug addraned More' parDicn-( 
larlr to the yri»ki it may poBedidy Be tbe Sme roo^ptioii of 
the strong onlj'to whi<^ Pttol wishto 'liere*to lefbr. A Bemg 
whom Gkxl has taken to ]BBm, whom He: harmaide one of BSs 
own, oo^t not to be judged lightly by his brother, aff if he 
were without master. This is what is^ developed in the 
following Tessa . . ' 

Yer. 4. '^ WJia art thau^ ikatjudgeBt cm(4ih&rma7Cs'm'vomt1 
To his awn master he standeth orfaUkh, Tea, he shaU stand ; 
far Qod^ is powerful * to/hold him tep/' — ^The idea is : It is tx> 
the advantage or disadvantfi^* of his master, not of his fellow^ 
servants, that a servant fulfils or negleets bos task The terms 
standing and faUinff refbr> not^ to the servant's absolution or 
condemnation at the judgment, but to his daily faithfulness or 
nnfalthfiilness, and to the sitrengthening or weakening of his 
inward relation to Christ What proves this, is the ground 
for confidence indicated in the'woids: ^ Yea, he shall stand; 
for Grod is powerful to hold him up/' There is no more need 
of being held up, or at least of being so by the-power of Grod, 
in the judgment day. Of course the servanlfs sincmty, in the 
line of conduct which he has adopted, is assumed, even if he 
were in error on a particular point Paul affirms that the 
Lord will be able to hold him in communion with Himself. — 
Here tiie Lord is probably, as generally in the 17^ T., Christ. 
It is He, indeed, who is Master of the house, and for whom 
the servants labour (Luke ziL 41-48). — ^There is a slight 
touch of irony in this reason : '' Yea^ he shall be held up." It 
is as if Paul said to the weak : ^ Thou mayest assure thyself 
about him ; for, erven if he is mistaken, his Master is powerful 
enough to avert the bad effects of a piece of flesh/' This 
argument applies, of cDurae, only to things which arise ex- 
dusively on the domain of the individual conscience.— In the 
last proposition, the Greco-Lat reading o ^eo?, God, it seems* 
to me, ought to be preferred to that of the other documents r 
i Kvpio^, the Lord ; for the act in question is that of strengthen- 
ing, which is naturally ascribed to Gh)d. The reading o Kvpto^ 
has probably arisen from the r^ jouplm which precedes. — How 

1 T. R., with D E F G L, It., reads • iu; ; » A B C P: • »ift. 
. * T. It., with L P and Mnn., reads %»9kT§t ymf irr/t ; tt'A B CD F G: 
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easily do these yerses find their explanation^ if we imagine the 
ehurch assembled for the love-feast I The majority gives an 
affectionate welcome to the minority* They sit down all 
together for the feast; then immediately the difference breaks 
out between neighbours. It is the moment for watching: 
*' Well ! " says the apostle, *' no perverse debates on this 
occasion ; but let each beware of the danger which threatens 
him at this instant, the one of despising, the other of judging." 
Vv. 5, 6. ^' One man^ didinffuisheth one day from anotJier, the 
other edeemeth every day alike: let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. He thai regardeth the day, regardeth it urUo 
the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Zord^ he does 
not regard it. He that eaieth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth 
Ood tiianks; and he that eaieth not, to the Lord he eateth not, 
and gfiveth Ood thanked — Paul here adduces an example taken 
from the same domain of external practices, and in which the 
two opposite lines of conduct may be also followed with equal 
fidelity. The days are those of the Jewish feasts, which Judeo- 
Christians continued for the most part to observe : Sabbaths, 
new moons, etc. (Col ii 15)* Did this example reaUy exist 
at Borne, or did the apostle choose it from the life of the 
church in general, to have the opportunity of better explain- 
ing his thought ? The first is the more natural supposition. 
For there must have been in the church of Home a certain 
number of Judeo- Christians^ though they did not form the 
majority. — ^The for, which is read in some MSS., is probably 
owing to a copyist's habit The word scpipew, to pidge, fre- 
quently takes the sense of distinguiehing. To judge one day 
amo7%g others, may therefore signify : to distLoguish it favour* 
ably from the others ; to set it apart as more worthy to be 
sanctified. There is a little irony in the second alternative : 
to discern every day. For it is evident that there is no longer 
any distinction when all are distingmshed. To set apart 
every day as holy, is no longer to sanctify any one specially. 
Between the two modes of acting thus expressed, the apostle 
does not decide. All he asks of any one is, that his practice 
should obey a personal and deliberate conviction. The expres- 

' K A C P read y»f after t fuf, 

* The whole proposition « fui ffn, rnt nft, sif . w ffnu, which T. B. reads, 
with L P Syr., is omitted by K A B C D E F G, It 
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sion iv r^ vot, in Kis mind, contains the idea of a serious 
examination ; and the term irXfipo^peurOai, strictly : to be 
fUed to the brim, denotes a state of conviction which leaves no 
more room for the least hesitation. 

Ver. 6. The apostle states the reason why the two lines of 
conduct are equally admissible It is because^ opposed as they 
are, they are inspired by one and the same desire, that of 
serving the Zord. The second proposition : " He that regardeth 
not the day " . . ., is omitted in the Alex, and Greco-Lat. 
texta Notwithstanding all the efforts of commentators, and of 
Hofmann in particular, to justify the absence of this parallel 
proposition, this reading appears to me untenable. It is 
necessary strangely to force the meaning of the first alterna- 
tive : ** He that regardeth . . . regardeth unto the Lord,'* to 
bring it into logical relation to the two ways of acting explained 
in ver. 5. And it ia impossible to refer it only to one of 
them. The confounding of the two tf>povei by a careless copyist 
must have caused the omission, as in so many other similar 
cases. — ^The apostle means that the man who, in his religious 
practice, keeps the Jewish feast-days, does so for the purpose 
of doing homage to the Lord by resting in Him, as the man 
who does not observe them does so for the purpose of labouring 
actively for Him. 

It has been concluded from these sayings of Paul, that the 
obligation to observe Sunday as a day divinely instituted, was 
not compatible with Christian spirituality, as this was under- 
stood by St Paul The context does not allow us to draw such 
a conclusion. The believer who observes Sunday does not in 
the least do so imder the thought of ascribing to this day a 
superior holiness to that of other days. To him all days are, as 
the apostle thinks, equal in holy consecration. As rest is not 
holier than work, no more is Sunday holier than other days. It 
is another form of consecration, the periodical return of which, 
like the alternations of sleep and waking, arises from the con- 
ditions of our physico-psychical existence. The Christian does 
not cease to be a man by becoming a spiritual man. And as 
one day of rest in seven was divinely instituted at the creation 
in behalf of natural humanity, one does not see why the believer 
should not require this periodical rest as well as the unregenerate 
man. ** The Sabbath was mode/or man;" so long as the Chris- 
tian preserves his earthly nature, this saying applies to him, 
and should turn not to the detriment, but to the profit of his 
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spintual lifia. The keeping of Sunday thiis understood has 
nothing in common \tith the Sabbatical observance which 
divides life into two parts, the one holy, the other profane. It 
IS this legal distinction which Paxil excludes in our ver. 6 and 
OoL ii 

In the second part of veft, 6, Paul returns to the principal 
case. He does so simply by the copula teal, and, and not by 
a wauTcy;, likewise; which seems to prove that the example 
taken from the keeping of days was not a simple comparison 
chosen at pleasure &om the general life of the churchy but a 
case which was really found at £ome itself. As ^ proof that 
he who eats (of everything), eats to the Lord, the apostle 
adduces (/or) the fact that he gives thanks for those meats. 
The object of this giving of thanks is God, as the author of 
nature. — ^In speaking of him who does not eat (of everything), 
Paul does not say, as in the previous case : *'for he giveth 
thanks," but : '' and he giveth thanks." It was unnecessary, 
indeed, to prove that by abstaining he did jso for the Lord; 
that was understood of itsel£ The real meaning of this pro- 
position is therefore : " And he does not the less give thanks^ 
he too, for tUs frugal repast" — Aa to these two thanksgiving9> 
which mark the two difiGBrent ways of acting with a seal of 
equal holiness, how much more of a dramatic character do 
they take when we imagine them as offered by these two 
classes of believers at the same moment and at the same 
table ! 

This so remarkable saying of the apostle furnishes us with 
the true means of deciding all those questions of casuistry 
which so often adse in Christian life, and cause the believer 
so much embarrassment: May I allow myself this or that 
pleasure? Yes, if I can enjoy it to the Lord, and while 
giving Him thanks for it ; no, if I cannot receive it as a gift 
from His hand, and bless Him for it. This mode of solution 
respects at once the righte of the Lord and those of individual 
liberty. 

The contrast between these two ways of acting, partakii^ 
and abstaining, which we must beware of converting into a 
contrast of faithfulness and unfaithfulness, was only the special 
application of a more general contrast which pervades the whole 
of human Ufe : that between living and dying. Paul, always 
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finder the necefiaity of embracing qu^tions in all their ^idth, 
extends in the foUowing verses that which he has juat beoi 
treating to the entire domain of life and deaiL 

Yv. 7, 8. ''Jbr Tione of us Iweih to hinudf, and 7io man ddeth 
to himadf. For, toheiher we live, we live utUo the Lord; whether 
'we die} we die^ unto the Lord, Whether we live, ther^we, or die} 
ufe are the Lc^eP — In everything that concerns the active use 
of life (such as the enjoyment of a kind of food), as well as in 
everything connected with the wasting of it, of which death is 
the tenninatian (such as abstinence), the Gbriistian depends 
not on his own will, but on the Lord's. Paul does not mean 
to say thereby how we (mght to act. For in that (iase tb6 
following verse would require to be connected with this one 
hy therefore, and not by for. It is dkfact wliich he expresses ; 
he supposes it reali^ in the life of his readers. The truth of 
this supposition follows from the meaning of the word rui&v, 
U8, us believers. Faith, if it is real, implies this consequence. 
Once we axe believers, the Current of life with all it embraces, 
and the current of death with all that accelerates it, tend no 
longer self-wards, as in our natural existence. Consequently 
we cannot be called by men to give account of our conduct, 
though it may differ from theirs. 

Ver. 8. The proof of ver. 7 is given. in ver. 8 {for). Our 
life and death beiag through the fact of faith at the Lord's 
service, the contrast between living and dying is thus com- 
pletely dependent on the higher direction impressed on our 
being. Gomp. 2 Cor. v. 15 and Bom. xiL 1. For the 
believer to live, is to serve Christ ; to die, is to be united to 
Him more perfectly (PhiL i 21-24; 2 Cor. v. 6-9). Hence 
it follows (o2y, therefore) that he remains in every state of the 
case the Lord's property. As the dative r^ xvpLip, to the Lord, 
in the first part of the verse, expressed consecration ; so the 
genitive rot) tevplav, literally, of the Lord, in the last proposition, 
expresses possession. We remain His in both cases. The 
bond which unites us to Him can only be strengthened by the 
so varied circumstances summed up in the two words : life 

^ T. R., with K B, reads mtrt^mfsuffuf; A D £ F G P: mtnhnnufut. 
' fe( C Lread ««r«#f«»rjM^t instead of «ir«^Mfr»«^y, which T« £. has, with aU 
the rest. 
' T. E. readd, with K B C L : «<r«^»iir««/icf ; A D £ F G P : «ir«^».fMM/»i». 
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and death. — ^The first and third time we should probably read 
the subjunctive dwoOpiia'K^fiev ; for idv, if, whether^ is con« 
strued in the N. T. only with the subjunctive. But the 
second time the indicative dwoOv^cKOfiep must certainly be 
read ; for it is a fact which Paul is stating. Those who have 
read the subjunctive, have mistaken it for an exhortation. 

The solidity of the bond of possession which unites the 
believer to the Lord, rests on his side on the subjective fact 
of faith, but on the Lord's side on an objective fact which 
nothing can shake : the sovereignty of the glorified Christ, in 
virtue of which He evermore controls the contrast between 
life and death (ver. 9). 

Ver. 9. " For to this end Christ ^ dUd and revived ;* that He 
might he Lord loth of the dead and living'* — ^With the view 
of securing the possession of His own, whether as living 
or dead, Jesus began by resolving in His own person the 
contrast between life and death* He did so by dying and 
reviving. — ^For what is one raised again except a dead man 
living t Thus it is that He reigns simultaneously over the 
two domains of being through which His own are called to 
pass, and that He can fulfil His promise to them, John 
X. 28 : ''None shall pluck them out of my hand." C!omp. 
also John xL 25, 26. Of the three principal readings pre- 
sented by the documents, the simplest and most agreeable to 
the context is certainly the Alexandrine reading : ** He died 
and revived." These two terms correspond to the living and 
the dead. This very simple relation has been changed in the 
other readings. The word rose again, in the Byz. reading, has 
evidently been introduced to form the transition between 
these : died and revived. The reading of two Greco-Lats. and 
of Irenseus : " lived, died, and rose again," has certainly 
arisen &om the desire to call up here the earthly life of 
Jesus ; which was not necessary, since the domain of the 
living belongs now to Jesus, not in virtue of His earthly 

^ T. B., with L Syr., reads ««m before mirtianf, 
• Three principal readings with variants : — 

1. T. R., with Syi*^ and the Mnn.: MfriUnv »mt «i>irr« »mt mnXn^t*, died and 
rose again and revived (L P : jmu t^n'ir, and revived), 

2. M A B C : mwiSmnf jmu t^n^tw, died and revived (F G : mwtSmuf nm 
murm, died and raee again). 

S. D £, It. : tlnrif Mm mmimuf ««i «»irTit. lived and died and roee again. 
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existence, but in consequence of His present life as the glori- 
fied One. To understand this saying rightly, Eph. iv: 10 
should be compared, where the apostle, after pointing to 
Christ " descended into the lowest parts (the abode of the 
dead}," then "ascended to the highest heavens," adds : ''that 
He might fill all things." Which signifies that by traversing 
all the domains of existence Himself, He has so won them, 
that in passing through them in our turn as believers, we 
never cease to be His, and to have Him as our Lord. Hence 
the inference expressed ver. 10. 

Yer. 10. " But thou, why dost thou judge thy brother ? and 
thou also, why dost thou set at nought thy broths f For we 
shall all stand at the judgmeTit-seat of ChristJ* * — The Se, hut, 
contrasts the incompetent judgment of a broths, with the 
judgment of this one Lord. — The first question is addressed 
to the weak ; comp. ver. 3. The second, connected by : or thou 
also, to the strong. The also is explained by the fact that 
contempt is likewise a mode of judging. No one ought to be 
withdrawn &om his rightful judge, who is the Lord alone. — 
The all is prefixed to remind us that no one will escape bonk 
that judge. It is well said, no doubt, John v. 24, that the* 
believer '' shall not come into judgment ; " but that does not 
mean that he shall not appear before the tribunal (2 Cor. 
v. 10). Only he will appear there to be owned as one who 
has already voluntarily judged himself by the light of Christ's 
word and under the discipline of His Spirit ; comp. John 
xiL 48 and 1 Cor. xl 3 1. — ^The Alexs. and 6reco-Lats. read rov 
0€ov : " the judgment-seat of God." This expression must then 
be explained in the sense : the divine tribunal, where Christ 
will sit as God's representativa For never is God Himself 
represented as seated on the judgment throne. But is it not 
the two following verses which have given rise to this reading ? 

Vv. 11, 12. " For it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, 
every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. 
So then,* every one of us shall give account of himself to God." ' 
— In ver. 11, Paul quotes Isa. xlv. 23, where the imiversal 

^ T. B., with L P, Syr., reads r«v x^rr«v (of the Chrid) ; aU the rest : tm 
itw (o/Qod). 
« B D F G P, Syi^ omit •wf, then. 
* B F G omit rm 0tm^ to Qcd. 

GODST. T BOM. IL 
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JMUnagd is described, which all creatures will render to God 
.4fe the end of the world. This homage supposes and implies 
.the judgment, by whidi they shall all have been brought 
to ffis feet. If we read of C%m^, and !not of Chd, at the 
.^d of Ter. 10, it must be held that the apostle sees tiliis 
Jifit royal manifestation of Jehovah, proclaimed by Isaiah, 
finding its realization in Christ ; comp., indeed, PhiL ii 10, 11, 
where the words of Isaiah in our verse are applied to Jesus 
glorified^ — ^The form of affirmation in the original text is : / 
Jtave sworn hy mysdf Paul substitutes, unintentionally no 
doubt, a somewhat different form of oath, but one which is 
also frequent in the O. T. : ''I am living that '' . . . the mean- 
ing of which is : *' As truly as I am the eternally living One, 
«o truly shall this come to pass." The words : ^Uh the Lordy 
. are here added by the apostle. Then he substitutes for the 
expression : duM moear hy me {ba the one true Ood), the term 
*' shall do me homage " (i^fioXoyArffai). This word, which 
strictly signifies to confess, might allude to the judgment which 
will lay every man low in the conviction of his guilt, and 
•draw forth firom the heart of all an acknowledgment of God's 
holiness and righteousness. But all that this term expresses 
,may simply be the homage of adoration, which proclaims God 
as the one being worthy to be glorified ; comp. Luke ii. 38 ; 
PhiL ii. 11. — ^The words to God are the paraphrase of the to 
me, in Isaiah. 

In ver. 12, Paul applies to every individual in particular 
what has just been said of aU in general. The preceding 
context signified : " Judge not thy brother, for God will judge 
Mm;'* this verse signifies: "Judge thyself, for God will 
j«dge thee" — Paul here repeats the expression t£ 6ea), to God, 
jather than say r^ Xptar^, to Christ, because he wishes to 
contrast in a general way divine, the alone truly just judg- 
BMiit, with human judgments. 

Vv. 13-23. 

4 

After having addressed the strong and the weak simul- 
taneously, the apostle further addresses a warning to the 
former, to induce them not to use dieir liberty except in con- 
formity with the law of love. As is - observed by Hofinann, 
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<he had nothing ftmdlar to lecommenid to the 'weak ; for he 
who is inwardly bound cannot change his condnct, while the 
strong man who feels himself free maj at pleasure make nse 
of his right or waive it in prsotioe. To induce the strong 
believer to make sacrifice of his libeit j, the apostle brings to 
bear on him the two following motives : — 1st Yv. 13-19er,the 
duty of not wounding the heart of the weak or producing 
inward irritation; 2di Vv. 195-28, the fear of destroying God's 
work within him by leading him to do something against his 
consdenoe. 

Yer. 13. *' Z$t us net, therefore, judge one another any more, 
but judge this taiJur : thai no man put a dumbling - block 
or an occasion to faU in hds hrothet^s vyayr — The first proposi- 
tion sums up the whole of the first part of the chapter ; for 
it is still addressed to both parties ; it forms at the same time 
the transition to the second. The object of the verb : one 
another, proves that the term judge here includes the contempt 
of the strong for the weak, as well as the condemnation which 
these take the liberty of pronouncing on the former. — ^From 
the second proposition of the verse onwards, the apostle turns 
to the strong exclusively. He makes a sort of play on the 
meaning of the word xplveiv, to judge : " Do not judge one 
another ; but, if you will judge absolutely, judge as follows." 
Judge the second time has the meaning of decide; comp. 
Tit iii 12. — The wise decision to take is, according to 
Paul, to avoid anything that might cause a shock (irpocKOfifia), 
or even a fall (crnvSoKov), to yova neighbour. There must 
be, whatever Meyer may say, a difibrence of meaning between 
the two substantives; not only because Paul does not use 
pleonasms, but also on account of the particle ^, or, which 
undoubtedly expresses a gradation: or even. One strikes 
against {irpoa-ic67mtp), the result is a unmnd ; but one stumbles 
against an obstacle (crKavSaK^ecrdat), the result is ^foUL The 
second case is evidently graver than the first It is easy even 
to recognise jn these two terms the theme of the two follow- 
ing developments : the first relates to the vwurhded feding of 
the weak, with all its vexing conseq[uen6es ; tSie second to the 
sin which one is in danger of making him commit by leading 
him into an act contrary to his conscience. The first of these ' 
evils, as we have said, is referred to in' w. 14^1da. 
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YvAi,15. ''I know, and am persuaded in the l^d Jems, tJiai 
nothing is unclean of itself: ^ except that to him that esteemeth 
anything to he unclean, it is unclean. Now ' if (hy brother he 
grieved with a meat, thou vxdkest no more charitably. Destroy 
not him with thy mMi, for whrni Christ died!* — ^Paul does not 
wish to discuss the matter ; but yet he cannot conceal his 
conviction; and he expresses it in passing, in ver. 14, as a 
concession he must make on the side of the strong. At 
bottom, it is they who are right OZSa, / himo, indicates a 
rational, theoretic conviction, such as even a Jew, trained by 
the 0. T. to a true spirituality, might reach. The second 
verb TrhreioTfuu, I am perstiaded, goes further; it indicates 
that this conviction has penetrated to his very conscience, and 
set it practically free from all perplexity. The words : in the 
Lord Jesus, remind us that it is He who has put an end to the 
obligations imposed by the ceremonial law. The emancipation 
which faith finds in Him arises not only from His doctrine 
(Matt XV. 11, for example), but above aU from the redemption 
wrought by Him. This regimen : in the Lord Jesus, bears 
on the second verb ; there is nothing except the possession of 
salvation which can practically give ftdl liberty to the soul. 
— Several ancient commentators have referred the words 
Bi avTov, to Jesus Christ : " Through Him there is no 
longer anjrthing unclean." But the negative form of the 
proposition is not favourable to this sense. Paul would 
rather have said : *' everything is dean through Him." It is 
more natural to imderstand this Si airov in the sense of: of 
itself (as would obviously be the case with the reading Be 
iamov) : '* Nothing is unclean in its own nature (in the 
matter of food) ;" comp. 1 Cor. x. 26 ; 1 Tim. iv. 4, 5 ; Tit • 
L 15. — ^The restriction el firj, except, applies to the idea of 
undeanness in general, without taking account of the limita* 
tion of itself This slightly incorrect use of el fiij has given 
rise, though erroneously, to the belief that this partide might 
signify hut; comp. lli^tt xii 4; Luke iv. 26, 27; John 
V. 19 ; GaL i. 19, ii. 16, etc etc. — ^This restriction, whereby 
Paul reminds us that what is regarded as undean becomes 

1 T. R, yrifh K B C, reads V f«i/r«v instead of V mtfrw, which is read in all the 
others* 
' T. R., with L, linn. Syt«^, reads )f instead of ^mf, which all the othersread. 
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really so to him who uses it under this idea» paves the way for 
indicating the voluntaiy limits which the strong should be 
able to impose on himsdf in the exercise of his liberty. 

Yer. 15. If this verse be connected with the preceding by 
f(yr^ with the majority of the Mjj., it is veiy di£Bciilt to under- 
stand their logical rdation. Meyer paraphrases thus : " It is 
not without reason that I remind you of that (the preceding 
restriction) ; for love is bound to take accoimt of such a 
scruple." Hofmann rightly judges this explanation of the fw 
impossible ; but is his own less so ? He takes the phrase 
following in the interrogative sense : '' Fwy if thy brother is 
grieved thereby, wouldest thou for this error on his part 
henceforth cease to walk toward him in love ? " It is difi&- 
cult to imagine anything more forced. We must therefore, 
though the T. B. Se, now then or hut, has only a single Mj. (L) 
in its favour, prefer this reading (Seiche, Bilck., de W., Philip.). 
This Si may be taken in the sense of now then, or in that 
of hU, The adversative sense seems to me preferable. The 
but refers to the first part of ver. 14 : ''I know that nothing 
is unclean . . ., but if, nevertheless "... The meaning is 
excellent, and the construction the more admissible because 
the second part of ver. 14 was a simple parenthesis. — 
Avirelroi, is grieved, hurt; this word expresses the painful 
and bitter feeling produced in the heart of the weak by the 
spectacle of the free and bold eating of the strong. — With 
the words : '' Thou walkest no more (ovk€tc) charitably," we 
must evidently understand the idea : when thou actest thus. 
The threat, added by the apostle, of compromising thereby our 
neighbour's salvation, is so grave, that it is not explicable at 
the first glance, and one is tempted to refer it to the sin which 
the weak believer would commit by imitating the strong; 
comp. ver. 20. But it is not till afterwards that Paul comes 
to this side of the question, and it is far from probable that 
the weak man, at the very time when he is wounded by the 
conduct of the strong, could be tempted to imitate him. 
These words therefore refer to the profound irritation, the 
hurtful judgments, the breach of brotherly ties, which must 
result from such wounding. The asyndeton is striking: it 
shows Paul's emotion when writing these last words . . . : '^ By 
thy meat make him perish whom Christ saved by His death I " 
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The whold scene sappos^ by this veise is infinitelj better' 
understood if it is placed in the foil love-feast, than if Ae 
strong and the weak are supposed taking their meal at their 
own house& The following verses (1 6-1 9a) complete by some 
secondary oonsiderationB the. principal motive which has 
been expressed at the end of ver. 15. 

Yer. 16. ^ Let 7Wt, thtn^ th€ good ycnt} evyay b^ wU spoken of!* 
-r-The expression yowr good has been applied'to the kingdom of 
Grod (Meyer), or to faidi (de Wette), or to the gospel (Philip.)* 
or to the superiority of the Christian to the non-Christian 
(Hofmann). But all these meanings want appropriateness. 
The context itself shows that the subject in question is Chris^ 
tian liberty (Orig., Calv., ThoL, etc.). The you applies not to 
all believers, but to the strong only. Paul recommends them 
not to use their liberty so as to provoke the indignation and 
blame of their weaker brethren. The blessing they enjoy 
ought not to be changed by their lack of charity into a source 
of cdrslng. Carefully comp. 1 Cor. viiL 9—11, and x. 29, 30. 

Ver. 17. " For the kingdom of God is not meat or drink, hU 
righteaumeee and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit!* — ^Nothing 
could b^ simpler than the connection of this verse with the' 
preceding. The force from above, which is the essence of the 
kingdom of God, does not consist in being able to eat or drink 
more or less freely and regardlessly toward our neighbour, but 
in realizing in life the three dispositions mentioned, by 
triumphing over our own tastes and vanity. The three terms : 
rigJUeotMneae, peace, joy, ought, according to the context, to be 
taken in the social sense, which is only an application of 
their religious sense* Bighteoueness : moral rectitude whereby 
we render to our neighbour what is his due, — here particularly 
neapect for his convictions. Peace: good harmony between 
all the members of the church. Joy: that individual and 
collective exultation which prevails among believers when 
brotherly communion makes its sweetness felt, and no one is 
saddened. By such dispositions the soul finds itbelf raised to 
a sphere where all sacrifices become easy, and charity reigns 
without obstacle. Such is the reality of the kingdom of Ood 
on the earth. Would it not then be folly to seiek it in the 
inconsiderate use of some meat or drink, at the expense of 

> P £ F G» It Sji^h- nad «/>«»* instetd of vfUM, 
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those the 6viy true blesaings ?-^By the words : in the Hciy 
Spirit, Paul indicates the soiuce of these virtues : it is tbis 
diYine guest who, by His preseuoe, product them in the 
church ; the instant He retires grieved. He carries tiiem with 
Him. — It is incomprehensible how this passage has not 
succeeded in moving Meyer from the interpretation of the 
term kingdom of God, which he has adopted xmoe for all in his 
commentary^ applying it invariably to thB future Messianid 
kingdom. 

Ver. 18. "For fie that in these things^ servdh Chrigt, i$ 
acceptable to Ood and- approved of Tuen," — So true is it that it 
is in these dispositions the kingdom of God consists, that the 
goodwill of God and men rests only on him who cullivatee 
them. If we read eu, tovt^, we may refer the pronoun (him 
or that) either to the principle expressed in ver. 17 ("thus")^ 
or to the Holy SpirU. The first meaning is forced ; it wouUr 
have required Kara tovto, according to (this principle). Nor 
is the second less so ; for it would be the merest common^ 
place to say that he who serves Christ in the Holy S{»rit is 
acceptable to God. We must therefore read, with the T. B. 
and the Byzs., iv rovroi^, in these disposUums. Such a man is 
acceptable to Qod, who reads the heart, and he enjoys merited 
consideration even in the judgment of men. 'Sivety one. 
Christian or non-Christian, recognises him to be a man really 
animated with power from above, the opposite of a fool or a 
boaster ; Soki/jlq^ : an . approved Christian, who has stood the 
test of trial 

Vv. 19, 20. " Let ua therefore follow after^ the things which 
make for peace, and things wherewUh one may edify anoth^? 
For meat destroy Tud . ths work of Qod ; aU things indeed are 
pv/re, but a thing heeomes evil for that maai who eateth with 
offence." — Yer. 19 forms, the transition from the first to the 
second reason; 19a repeats the first: the obligation to pre- 
serve harmony in the church ; 19i introduces the second : the 
obligation to do nothing which might be injurious to our 
neighbouir's edification. The call, therefore, is no longer merely 

' T. B., with E L, Hnn. Syr., reads $f rwroit (m thut thmge); all th* rtatb 
read iw Ttwrtt (in tfiM), 
^ T. K. reads, irith G D E, Mnn. It » htxif^t ; all the rest : imm»/u9, 
' D £ F G. It read alter mXAuXmv, pvX^f^/M9 (iti m keep), I - 
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to avoid what may wound and vex our neighbour, but also to 
respect and not compromise the vxyrh of Ood already wrought 
in his heart It is obvious, as Meyer acknowledges, that we 
must read Bu»K»fiev, let us seek, and not BiWKOfjtep, we seek. 
The Greco-Latin reading, according to which we should require 
to read ^i;Xa{b»/A€y, let us keep, as the verb of the last proposi- 
tion of the verse: ''Let us keep the things which are for 
edification/' may veiy probably be authentic The omission 
of this verb would be explained by the fact that the copyists 
did not understand that the apostle was passing to a new 
reason. 

Ver. 20. The cLsjfndetait between w. 19 and 20 proves 
how acutely the apostle is alive to the responsibility of the 
strong : destroy the work of Grod ! In ver. 14, where it was 
personal pain, wounding, which was refeired to, the apostle 
spoke of making the brother himself perisL Here, where the 
occasioning of a scandal is the matter in question, he does not 
speak any more of the person, but of the tffork of Grod in the 
person. — It matters not that food is free &om uncleanness in 
itself; it is no longer so as soon as man uses it against his 
conscience. Siickert has taken the word kokov, evil, as the 
attribute of a verb understood: "Eating becomes evil for the 
man who does it against his conscience.'' Meyer prefeis to 
take &om the preceding proposition the understood subject 
TO Kadapov, what is dean in itself: ''Even the food which is 
dean of itself becomes evil when it is eaten thus." But it 
seems to me simpler to make kokov the subject : " There is cvU 
(sin) for him who eateth in such circumstances." — Aih irpocr- 
ico/i/iaT09, in a state of scandal. On this use of the hid, comp. 
ii 27. Is the reference to the strong man, who eats while 
occasioning scandal, or to the weak brother, who lets himself 
be drawn into eating by succmnJbing to the scandal ? Evidently 
the second. Paul is not speaking here of the evil which the 
strong believer does to himself, but of that which he does to 
his brother cairied away into sin. — ^We may be astonished to 
find the apostle regarding the salvation of the weak as com- 
promised by this one trespass. But is not one voluntary 
sin interposing between Christ and the believer enough to 
disunite them, and if tins sin is not blotted out, and the state 
is prolonged, to plunge him again in death ? 
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Yer. 21 is the summing up of the whole warning addressed 
to the strong from ver. 13. 

Yer. 21. " It is good riot to eatfiesh and not to drink wine, and 
[to do nothin^g] whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or 
even is made weakr ^ — The word kclKov, it is good, honourable, 
is tacitly opposed to the notion of humiliation, which in the 
eyes of the strong attached to abstinence. There is nothing 
except what is honourable, Paul means, in abstaining when we 
sacrifice our liberty to charity. — Before the pronoun iv ^, 
wherein, we must undei'stand the verb iroiew n, to do anything. 
— Of the three verbs which the T. B. reads, the first refers to 
the wounding of the heart caused to our neighbour by conduct 
which he disapproves ; the second, to the sin which he would 
be led to commit by being drawn away to do what his con- 
science condemns ; the third, to the want of regard for the 
scruples with which he is affected through weakness of faith. 
So : to make him judge ill of you ; to make him do what he 
condemns, or to do in his presence something which raises a 
scruple in him. The ^, or, which connects the two last verbs, 
should be translated by : or even only, — The reading Xtmelrai,, 
is* grieved, instead of wpocKonrrei, is offended, in the Sinait., 
is certainly mistaken. As to the omission of the last two 
verbs in the Alex, text, it is probably the effect of an over* 
sight ; for the verb irpoaKOTrreiv, to be offended, would not com- 
pletely sum up the warning given to the strong (see at ver. 13). 

The last two verses are the conclusion and summary of the 
entire chapter. Yer. 22 applies to the strong; ver. 23 to 
the weak. 

Yv. 22, 23. "As to thee, thou hast faith ;^ have it to thyself 
before God. Happy is he that judgeth not himself in that 
thing which he ailoweth ! But he thai dovbteth is condemned if 
he eat, because he eateth iiot offaUh, Whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin." ' — ^The proposition : thou hast faith, might be taken in 
the interrogative sense ; but there is more force in the simple 
affirmation. The Alexs. read tjv, which, after irlarip, faith. 

^ K P read )Lvwurtu instead of wf^tu^rru, and fe( A C, Syi*^* reject the words 

' M A B C read m> before %x*tt, 

' L, 200, Mnn. and the LectUmaiia here add the three verses which in other 
documents form the oondosion of the Epistle, zrl 25-27 ; G g here hare a blank 
•pace ; A P have these three yeraes here and at the end of chap. xTi 
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The meaniDg in that case is : " ThB fSedth which ' thou hast, 
keep." The ancient versions do not favour this reading, and 
neither is it in keeping with the context, which requires that 
the two cases treated should be put expressly face to fiace with 
one another, with a view to the definitive counsel to be stated 
for each. Tl)e words heep^ efcc, allude to the sacrifice which 
Paul had asked the strong to make in his external conduct 
Paul reminds him that he does not in the least ask the aban- 
donment of his intemal conviction, and invites him to joeserve 
it intact in his heart under the eye of Qod. — By the last 
words : Sappy . . ., he gives him to understand that it is a 
feeling of gratitude and not of pride, with which he ought to 
be inspired by the degree of fioith, and of liberty in faith, to 
which he has attained. Here, as elsewhere, the word xplvetp 
must be translated by judge, and not by condemn, ''To 
condemn oneself in what he adopts as good," would be a 
contradictory idea. The subject in question is a simple- 
inquiry as to the course which has been adopted once for alL 
Happy the man who no longer feels any scruple, nor puts any 
question of conscience to himself regarding the resolution he 
has taken. Ao/cifid^eiv, to find good after examination, 

Yer. 23 applies to the opposite case : that of doubt in regard 
to the line to be followed. Conscience has not reached one- 
ness with itself; hence the term Suucplveaffai, to be divided 
into two men, the one of whom says yes, the other no. — 
Many give to the word irltrrv:, faiOh, the abstract sense of 
cowoictioyL But there is nothing to authorize us to take ficom 
the word so common in Paul its religious signification. It 
refers, as always, to the acceptance of the salvation won by 
Christ What a man cannot do as His redeemed one and in 
the joy of His salvation, must not be done at all Otherwise 
this aot^ of which faith is not the soul, becomes sin, and may 
lead to the result indicated ver. 20 : the total destruction of 
God's w(ffk in u& 

Of the position of the doxohgy, xvi. 25-27, at the end of 
chap, xiv. — ^A considerable number of documents place here> 
after ver. 23, the three doxological verses which, in the generally 
Beceived text, close the Epistle (xvi 25-27). These are the 
Mj. L, nearly 220 Mnn., the Leetionaria^ the Philoxenian Syriac 
version, spme ancient mss. mentioned * by Origen, finally, tte- 
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Fathers of the Grciek Cinuch (Ghrysostom^ Cyril, Theodoret^ 
etp.): There may be added the MS. G and the Latin translation 
which accompanies it (g), which leave a blank here, as well as 
the Mjj. A and P and three Mnn., which read Ihese three verses 
in hath places. We shall complete these indications when we 
come to xvi. 25. Should it be held that these verses have their 
original place here, and were afterwards transposed from it to 
the eqd of the Epistle ? Or did they, on the contrary, form 
originally the conchision of the letter, and have certain copyists 
transferred tiliem to this place for some reason or other ? Or, 
finally, should we regard this passage as a later interpolation, 
which was placed sometimes at the end of chap, xiv., sometimes 
at the end of chap. xvL ? There might be a fourth supposition, 
viz., that the apostle himself repeated at the end of his letter this 
passage, placed originally at the end of our chapter. But such 
a repetition would be witiiout^ example or object As to the 
apostolic origin of the passage, we shall examine it at xvi/27. 

The question has more importance than appears at the first 
glance ; for it has a somewhat close connection with that of the 
authenticity of chaps, xv. xvi. If the apostle closed chap. xiv. 
with this formula of adoration, it is probable that he meant 
thereby tp terminate his Epistie ; consequently all that follows 
would be open to the suspicion of being unauthentic. True, 
Beuss says, that even though the last three verses were placed 
at the end of chap, xiv., "there would arise therefrom no pre- 
judice unfiAvourable to the authenticity of chap. xv. ;" the 
apostle might have intended " to lay down the pen and dose his 
discourse with a short prayer ; then he bethought himself to 
add a few pages." We doubt, however, whether a real example 
of such procedure can be quoted, and we think that if the tnie 
position of these three verses was indeed at the end of chap, xiv., 
the fact would prove indirectly either that chaps, xv. and xvi. 
are the work of an interpolator, or that, if they proceeded from 
the apostie's pen, they belonged originally to some other writing, 
whence they were transferred to tUs. 

Let us examine the different hypotheses made on this 
subject : — 

1st. Hoimann has attempted to bring these three verses into 
the apostolic text by making them the transition from chap. xiv. 
to chap. XV. According to him, the expression : *' To Him that 
ia of power to stabUsh you" (xvi. 25), is in clos^ connection 
with tne discusaiosi of chap. xiv. relative to the strong and the* 
weak ;. and the dative rf) duva/Mn^, to Him that %$ of power . . . 
is dependent on the verb 6p§iXcfU9, we owe{xv. 1) : /^ We owe to 
Him that is- of power, ito stablish us tp concur in His work by 
bearing the burdens of the weak." The relation is ingeniously. 
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discovered ; but this explanation is nevertheless inadmissible. 
Not only would this dative : to Him that is of power^ be 
separated from the verb on which it depends by a doxological 
amplification out of all proportion, but especisdly the d«, now 
tJim, which accompanies the verb vfe otoe, indicates clearly the 
beginning of a new sentence. 

2d. Baur, Volkmar, Lucht, place the doxology here, but as a 
later interpolation, and infer from this bud the total or almost 
total unauthenticity of chaps, zv. and xvi. According to Lucht, 
the true conclusion of the Epistle, which immediately followed 
xiv. 23, was suppressed by the elders of the church of Bome as 
too severe for the weak of chap. xiv. But it was discovered 
again afterwards in the archives of this church, and amplified 
in two different ways, in the form of the doxology xvi 25-27, 
and in the more extended form of the passage xv. 1-xvi. 24 ; 
these two conclusions, at first distinct, were afterwards fused 
into one, which produced the now generally received form. 
Yolkmar enters still more into detail The true apostolic con- 
clusion may, according to him, be found with certainty and in 
a complete form in chaps, xv. and xvL It consists of the two 
passages xv. 33-xvi 2, and xvi. 21-24. The rest of these two 
chapters embraces additions intended to co-operate in the 
pacification of the church. They proceed principally from two 
authors, the one in the east, who added the doxology about 
145 ; the other in the west, who composed nearly all the rest 
about 120. — We are struck at once with the arbitrariness there 
is in the hypothesis of Lucht. What ! elders take the liberty 
of suppi^essing the end of the apostolic writing! Then they 
preserve it in the archives of the church, and it becomes in the 
hands of some writer or other, along with some fragments of 
an Epistle to the Ephesians, the theme of our last two chapters ! 
This is a romance which in any case could only gain some 
historical probability if we were to discover in chaps, xv. 
and xvi. very positive proofs of their unauthenticity. Volkmar 
holds that the authentic conclusion has been wholly preserved, 
though mixed with a conglomerate of diverse interpolations. 
But would this close be sufiicient ? The apostle had introduced 
his didactic treatise with a long preamble in the letter form 
(i 1-15). Was it possible that in closing the writing he should 
not return, at least for a few moments, to the epistolary form 
with which he had begun ? Now it is evident that the few 
words which Yolkmar preserves as authentic by no means 
correspond to a preamble at once so grave and affectionate as 
the beginning of the Epistle. . And it is impossible to under- 
stand how Paul could pass suddenly from the end of the 
practical treatise : '' Whatsoever is not of faith is sin " (xiv. 23), 
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to the words which, according to Yolkmar, immediately followed: 
" The God of peace be with you all ! Amen. I commend unto 
you Phoebe" . . . No, it was not thus the apostle composed. 

3d. Since, then, it is impossible to find a place for this 
doxology in the didactic tissue of chaps, xiv. and xv.; and since, 
on the other hand, it cannot be held that it indicates the con- 
clusion of the Epistle (at the end of chap, xiv.), — it only remains 
to have recourse to a third solution. The weight of critical 
authorities makes the balance incline in favour of the position 
of these three verses at the end of chap. xvL What circum- 
stance could have led to their migration, in a certain number 
of documents, to the end of chap. xiv. ? If we keep account of 
the fact demonstrated by the study of the text of the whole 
N. T., that most of the errors of the Byz. documents arise from 
the tendency to adapt the text to the necessities of public 
reading, we shall be led to the supposition that in very ancient 
times the reading of our Epistle in the assemblies of the church 
stopped at the end of chap, xiv., because from that point the 
didactic part, properly so called, terminated. But the reading 
could not end so abruptly. There was written therefore on the 
margin, for the use of the reader, the doxology which closed the 
entire Epistle ; and, as has so often happened, it passed from the 
margin into the text at this place. So it has come about that 
it is found here in the documents of Byz. origin, and particularly 
in the I^tionaria, or collections of passages intended for public 
reading. It is objected, no doubt, that chaps, xv. and xvi. 
appear in all our ancient lectionaries. But the period at 
which the omission of these two chapters would have taken 
place is long anterior to the date of the collections of pericopes 
which have been preserved to us. This way of explaining the 
transposition of the doxology seems to us preferable to the 
reasons stated by Meyer. If it is so, we imderstand how this 
doxology is found in both places at once in some documents, 
and how it is wholly wanting in some others. Certain copyists, 
doubtful about the position to be given to it, put it in both 
places ; certain others, made suspicious by this double position, 
rejected it altogether. It is singidar, we acknowledge, that it 
was not rather placed after ver. 13 of chap, xv., so as to embrace 
also in the public reading the passage we are now going to 
study (xv. 1-13). It is impossible at this date to discover the 
circumstance which has led to the choice rather of the end of 
chap. xiv. 

XV. 1-13. 

Here, according to M. Benan, we return to the text of the 
copy addressed to the church of Borne ; for, according to him. 
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cfaap.'xv. formed tbe'conclaflion of tbe Episde destined for th& 
^church. ' If this view were well gnnmded, the first verse of 
chap. XV. must haye iimnediately followed, the last of chap, xi.*; 
for chaps, xii. xilL' and xiv. cmly belonged to the copies intended 
for other churches. ; Is this hypothesis probable ? What conr 
nection is there between the end of chap, zl^ celebrating the 
wisdom of God in the course of history, and this distinction 
between the strong and the weak with which chap. xv. begins ? 
This contrast fits in, on the contrary, in the closest possible 
way to the subject of chap. xiv. Schiultz feels this so much, 
that though sharing Eenan's opinion in regard to the three 
preceding chapters, up to a certain point, he stOl makes the 
first six verses of chap. xv. the continuation and conclusion of 
the passage chap, xiv., and not till ver. 7 does he find the 
resumption of the true Epistle to the Eomans, which closed, 
according to him, with our .ver. 13. Thus in the apostolic 
copy it was ver. ,7 : *' Wherefore receive ye one another as 
Christ also received you," which immediately followed the 
dose of chap, xi But this sudden transition to a hortatory 
application, after so vast a development as that of chap, xi, 
is somewhat too abrupt to be probable ; and especially when 
we recognise, as this author does, the dose connection between 
the first six verses of chap. xv. and the whole development 
of chap, xiv., it must also be seen that the exhortation : 
*' Wherefore receive ye one another" (ver. 7), is only the 
•resumption of that which began chap. xiv. in these terms : 
*' Receive ye him that is weak in faith." Not only is it in both 
cases the same verb that is used : irpo&kafjfidvea-Oai, to take to 
oneself. But, moreover, the following words of ver. 7 : " as 
Christ took you to ^Himself," reproduce exactly the end of 
xiv. 3 : '-For God hath taken him to Himself" (thy brother, 
weik or strong). Ovr ver. 7 is therefcne the dose of the 
cyde of teaching opened xiv. |.-3 ; and Paul sums up in 
ver. 7 the general. exhortation to connect with it the invita- 
tion to union between the two parts of the church which 
fonns the subject of w. 8-13. Thus is dosed the. practical 
part begun in chap. xii. Everything is so strongly compacted, 
and forms so fine a whole; that it is hard to understand how 
^t should have entered the mind of iiitelligttd oomineiitators 
to jtvefl^^such aii;Qigtoii8m. :i ' 
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* We liiave alieady said tiiat with chap. xv. there begins, 
aceoiding to Baur, ^e'tmauthentic'patt of oar Epistle. We 
shall examitie step by step the objections to which the com- 
position of these two chapters by the Apostle Paul seems to him 
to be exposed. . We shsJl have to study likewise the reasons 
which have led a great number of critics, snch as Semleif, 
Griesbach, Eichbom, Beuss, Schnltz; Ewald, and others U> 
'dispute, not the apostoHc origin of the whole or part of the 
last two chapters, but their original connection with the Epistle 
to the Somana As we have stated these very diveise opinions 
in the Introduction, voL L pp. 109-113, we think it unneces- 
sary to reproduce them here. 

From the particular question which has just occupied the 
apostle, he now passes to a more general subject, that of the 
perfect union which, notwithstanding the difference between 
the two elements of which it is composed, ought to unite the 
whole church in a common song of praise to the God of 
salvation. . The goodwill with which all^ Jews and GeutUes, 
have been received by God, ought to make them, as it were, 
one heart and one mouth to magnify the Lord, while awaiting 
patiently the consummation of the work He has begun. Such 
are the contents of this passage, which admirably crowns the 
practical part. It is really impossible to understand Baur's 
affirmation : '.' This piece contains nothing which had not been 
much better said before," or that of M. Benan, who, adhering 
to this judgment, thus expresses himself : " These verses 
repeat and weakly sum up what precedes." The particular 
question treated in chap. xiv. broadens ; the point of view 
lises, and the tone is gradually heightened even to the 
elevation of a hymn, as at the end of all the great parts pre- 
ceding (chap. V. 12 et seq., viii 31 et seq., xi. 33 et seq.). 
— Paul first exhorts^ by the example of Christ, to mutual 
oondesoension, w. 1-3 ; he points out, w. 4-7, as an end to 
be reached the common adoration to which such conduct will 
faxing the ehureh ; finally, w. 8-lS, he indicates tfhe special 
part given to Jews and to Gentiles in this song of the whol^ 
redeemed .tjeuoe. He has not before expressed anything like 
this. : ^ 

Yer. 1. ^ Weibm (hot an tirong ought tohear the inJirmiiieB 
ofiktjmak^. cmd %qt io please oureehee.'-'^Tht Si, thm/ik 
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progressiva The domain enlarges ; it is no longer simply the 
question of meats, but in general of the relation between 
Judeo-Christianity more or less legal, of which the party of 
the weak, chap, xiv., was a branch, and that pure spirituality, 
which is the proper character of Paul's gospel This tendency 
to enlarge the subject had already appeared in the preceding 
chapter, in w. 5 and 6, where the example taken from the 
observance of feast days was evidently borrowed from a more 
general domain. The apostle now expresses his entire 
thought regarding the relation between a Christianity still 
allied to the legal spirit, and that which is wholly exempt 
from it Since the two elements co-existed in the church of 
Bome, Paul must once at least before closing utter his thought 
as to their normal relation, and he does so here quite naturally 
by applying that law of love in which he has just pointed out 
that the soul of the Christian life is to be found. It is this 
gradation in the subject treated which is indicated by the hk 
progressive {then) of ver. 1. It is no doubt for the same 
reason he changes the expression which he had used to designate 
the weak in chap. xiv. He now employs the terms hwaro^ 
and dSwaT09, dbUf unable, whereas he bad made use of the 
term aa-Oepi^. It would be improper, however, completely to 
identify the contrast expressed by these two terms, employed 
ver. 1, with that between Judeo-Christians and believers of 
(rentile origiiu For by saying ^fiek, we, the apostle shows 
clearly that he puts himseU among the strong, and not only 
himself, but all those also of his Jewish fellow-countrymen 
who, like Aquilas and Priscilla, for example, have risen to the 
height of Christian spirituality. Among the weak, on the 
other hand, might be found a goodly number of former 
proselytes who had brought with them into the gospel their 
attachment to the law. We acknowledge then, witfi Mangold, 
that the contrast between the strong and the weak in chap. xv. 
does not coincide absolutely with that of chap. xiv. There, 
the matter in question was only a special feature of Judeo- 
Christian formalism ; here, the apostle speaks of the conduct 
to be observed toward the formalist spirit in itsell . But, on 
the other hand, it is impossible to adopt the opinion of. the 
same author, when he represents the strong and the weak 
here as two small minorities, two ultra parties of the right 
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and left, the one of extreme Gentile-Christians, the other of 
particularly narrow Judeo-Christians, whom Paul contrasted 
with the in general moderate Judeo-Ghristian mass of the 
church of Boma How could Paul himself, by saying : we, the 
strong, take his place in one of these extreme parties, which, 
according to Mangold, wished even (see at ver. 7) to ex- 
communicate the weak! This construction, whereby it is 
sought in the face of this whole passage to save the hjrpothesis 
of a Judeo-Christian majority in the church of Bome, is an 
expedient which all critics have hitherto judged untenable. — 
'Aa-ffanifiara, the infirmities or weaknesses ; these are, as 
Hodge says, " the prejudices, errors, and faults which arise 
from weakness of faitL'' The strong ought to show his 
strength, not by humiliating the weak and triumphing in the 
feeling of his superiority, but by bearing the burden of his 
weakness with love and tenderness. To serve is always in 
the gospel the true sign of strength (GaL vi. 2). — But to be 
able to act thus, there is an enemy that must be swept out of 
our own heart: self-complacency. The man who boasts of 
his superiority in understanding and in Christian liberty, is not 
fitted to assist the weak ; rather he estranges and revolts them. 
Vv. 2, 3. ^^ Let every one^ of tu^ please his neighbour for his 
good to edificatioTi, For also Christ pleased not Himself ; hit, 
as it is written. The reiproaches of them that reproached thee fell 
on mer — ^The yap, for, in the T. B., is certainly unauthentic : 
the asyndeton implies a more emphatic reproduction of the 
thought of ver. 1. The word every one seems to us to extend 
the exhortation to all the members of the church, weak or 
strong ; it is as if it ran : " Yes, let every one of us in 
general " . . . — ^There are two ways of seeking to please our 
TuigKbour, In the one we are self-seeking ; we seek to satisfy 
our interest or self-love. In the other, we seek the good of 
our neighbour himself. It is this latter way only which the 
apostle recommends : such is the force of the first regimen: in 
good; for good, not from egoism. Then this abstract notion is 
positively determined by the second regimen : to edification. 
The life of Paul was all through the realization of this pre- 
cept; comp. 1 Cor. x. 33, 34. 

' T. R. leads ymf after tMm*T§s, with some Mnn. only. 
* F O P, It*^ read v/utv instead of n/u**, 

GODET. Z BOM. IL 
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Yer. 3. The example of Ghiiat is to the belieitBr ihe wsw 
law to be lealized (QaL vi 2) ; hence tke for also. If, as 
man, Christ had pleased Himsdlf in the use ia£ Hk liberty, or 
in the eiyoyment of the rights and privileges vwhich TTin own 
jighteonsnese had acquired, what would hanre come of our 
salvation ? But He had only one thought : to struggle for the 
destruction of sin, without concerning Himself about^His own 
well-being, or sparing Himself even far an instant. In this 
bold and persevering struggle against our enemy, evil. He 
drew on Him the hatred of all God's adversaries hexe below, 
so that the lamentation of the Psalmist, lxix« 9, became as it 
were the motto of His life. In labouring ihus for the glory 
of God and the salvation of men. He gave back, as Isamh iiad 
prophesied, "neither before shame nor spitting." This certainly 
is the antipodes of phasing awndves. Ps. Lrix. applies only 
indirectly to the Messiah (ver. 5 : ** My sins are not hid ") ; it 
describes the righteous Israelite suffmng for the cause of God. 
But this is precisely the type of which Jesus was the supreme 
realization. — ^We need not say, with Meyer, that Paul adopts 
the saying of the Psalnust directly into his own text It is 
more natural, seeing the total change of construction, like 
Grotius, to supply this idea: "InU he did as is written;" 
comp. John xiii. 18. — ^Paul, w. 1 and 2, had said k^; it is 
difficult, indeed, to believe, that in writing these last sayings 
he could avoid thinking of his own apostolic life. 

But divine succour is needed to enable us to follow this 
line of conduct unflinchingly ; and this succour the believer 
finds only in the constant use of the Scriptures, and in the 
help of God which accompanies it (w. 4-6). 

Vv. 4-6. "For whatsoever things were vrritten aforeiime^ 
were written^ for our learmng, that we, through patience and 
through^ cf/nifort cf the Scriptures, might ham hope. Now the 
Ood of hope and consolaiion grant yoeu, to he Vks^mndcd one 
toward another aecordrng to Christ Jesus} Thai ye mtmf with 
one mind and one mouth glorify the Ood and Faiher of owr 

^ B, It. read fTfAfu imtead of «rftiyfm^, 

' T. B., with ALP, reads prfttyftt^n instead of tyf^pi. 

* D £ F G P omit the second htu 

* T. B., with B D £ G L, It. reads x^i#vfv Lr#«M ; K A C F P, Syr. : inr^y 



larA Jism ObrieL'' — Tbe txaiadlioti .from mx. 8 to ^mt. 4 'is 
tlus^ "If I ibis apply 4ihiB flaying of f&ePsQlznisttD-Ohxi^ 
and ourselves, it is because, in general, all Soriptme vreA 
written to infitnust and strengthen ns." it is oertain ikat for 
the fiist verb me should ixead vpmffpdi^, wm wriMm, afore- 
time ; and probably 'we should isod for the second 'the simple 
i^fpa^y was wriitm, (cmnp. :the ditioal .myte). The new light 
which Scripture la^ektion throws on all things, and portir 
enlarly on the events of htonan life, difiViseB in the heart the 
strength which makes us hM ovA (yirofunni, pattenee)^ and even 
hold out joyously (irapdM^m^yeomfart), Whether we read or 
reject the second i^d, Hmmgh, the genitm tw ypaifAv, of the 
ScripiureBy equally • depends cm both the preceding substantives : 
the patience and comfint of which the Scriptures ere the 
sourca — And it is by these disposilions that we are kept at 
the hei$^ of Christian hope which anticipates the joy of 
periisct salvation. We need not give the verb eja^ftm the 
exceptional meaning of holding fiut {narixetv) ; the simple 
sense of paueesimg is enougL— ^Baur has found in this verse 
an evidence of the UBonthenticity of the whole pieoe. How 
could the apostle, on occasion of the passage quoted (ver. 3), 
set himself to i^eak all at once of the entire O. T. ? But he 
foigets that this whole pieoe is a practical exhortation, and 
that Jn such circumstances the particular recommendation of 
the use of the Scriptures is quite in place. The inspiration 
thereto was probably given by the apostle's own dally experi- 
encei — ^But he knows well himself that Scripture is ineffectual 
without the direct help of the God of the Scriptures. It is 
therefore to Him that he lifts his eyes, ver. 6. 

Yer. 5. By the double description of God as the Ood of 
patience and of eomolation, He is characterized as the true 
source of these two graces which are communicated to us 
through the channel of the Scriptures. To get them, we must 
therefore go not only to the Scriptures, but to Hinraelf^ — 
There is a dose relation in a church between the consolation 
and the xmion of its jnambeiB. When all are inwardly con- 
soled firam above, the way is paved for communion of hearts, 
all together aspiring vehconently after the same supreme geod. 
It is this earnmon impulee which is expressed by Paul's term 
(<f>pov€iv hf aXX.). He thus returns to the principal idea of 
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the passage^ ^hich be had left for an instant to speak of the 
Scnptures. — On the difference between Ch/riit Jesus and Jesus 
Christy see at i. 1. 

Yer. 6. When one common aspiration reigns in the church, 
secondary diversities no longer separate hearts ; and from the 
internal communion there results common adoration, like pure 
harmony &om a concert of well-tuned instruments. All hearts 
being melted in one, all mouths become only one. And how 
so? Because one being only appears henceforth to all as 
worthy of being glorified. — ^It seems obvious to us, since the 
two words Ood and Faiher are joined in Greek by one and 
the same article, that the complement: of cur Lord Jesus 
Christ, must depend on both. Gomp. £ph. i. 1 7 (" the (rod of 
Jesus Christ ") ; Matt, xxvii. 46 (" my God, my God ") ; John 
XX. 17 (''my Father and your FaUier, my God and your 
God "). The expression : Ood of Jesus Christ, denotes the 
relation of complete dependence ; and the expression : Father 
of Jesus Christ, the relation of perfect intimacy. The ideal 
here described by the apostle, and which is the supreme object 
of the prayer which he has just formed, ver. 5, is therefore 
that of the union of the entire church, composed of Jews and 
Grcntiles, in the adoration of the God and Father who has 
redeemed and sanctified it by Jesus Christ. This union was 
in a sense his personal work, and the prize of his apostolic 
labours. How his heart must have leapt, hearing already, by 
the anticipation of faith, the hymn of saved humanity ! It is 
the part of every believer, therefore, to make all the advances 
and all the sacrifices which love demands in order to work for 
so magnificent a result. So there is added, as the conclusion 
of all that precedes (from xiv. 1), ver. 7. 

Ver. 7. " Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also 
received us} to the glory of Ood'' — The compassionate welcome 
which Christ has given to all the members of the church indi- 
vidually, ought to be perpetually reproduced in the welcome 
of goodwill and tenderness which they give one another in all 
the relations of life. And if there is some concession to make, 
some antipathy to surmount, some difference of opinion to 
allow, some injury to forgive, one thing ought to lift us above 
all these annoyances, — the thought that we are thereby labour- 

^ T. R. reads, with B D F: «/««#; aU the rest: vi»mu 
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ing for the gloiy of God, who received us in grace through 
Jesus Christ Mutual love ought to reign supremely in a 
church wholly composed of the Lord's weU-heloved. We 
shoidd probably read VM^^» ^ ^^ Idievers in general, rather 
than vfia^, you (the Christians of Borne). This latter reading 
has no doubt arisen from the verb in the second person plural: 
receive ye. The words : to the glory of Ood, depend rather on 
the first than on the second verb ; for they are intended to 
explain the recommendation. — ^Mangold finds himself led by 
his peculiar point of view, according to which the strong in 
this chapter are merely the small number of extreme Paulinists, 
to give to the word receive a wholly different sense from that 
which it had xiv. 1, where the same recommendation was 
addressed to the entire (according to him, Judeo-Christian) 
church. The party of the strong mentioned here had, accord- 
ing to this critic, pushed opposition to the weak the length of 
regarding them as a burden to the life of the church, and of 
demanding their excommunication. And this is what Paul 
woidd prevent It is very obvious how arbitrary is this 
difference laid down in the notion of receiving. Not only can 
the wpo<r\afifidv€a'0ai (receive) signify nothing else than in 
xiv. 1, but, moreover, the apostle woxQd never have consented 
to rank himseU, as he would do by the word us (w. 1 and 2), 
in a party so violent 

The apostle would seem, by this conclusion, to have reached 
the end of the whole development begun xiv. 1. But he has 
still an explanation to add : If Christ has received us with 
equal goodness, there has yet been a difference in the mode of 
this receiving. Unity in the works of God is never uni- 
formity. Bather harmony implies variety. This common 
adoration, in which all presently existing contrasts in the 
church are to be fused, does not prevent each group in the 
new people of Grod from bringing with it its own experiences, 
and playing its particular part in the final concert 

Vv. 8, 9a, " Now ^ / my that Christ * wds ' a minister of the 
circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made 

^ T. R., with I^ Syr., reads )i (iiotr) ; all the rest: yuf (for), 
* T. R., with D E F G, It Syr., reads Urtyf x^r«v; L P: Xftertf U^wt ; 
M A B C : Xft^Tf, 
> T. R., with K A E L P: yiyi»f;r^M ; B C D £ F G: yt9u4mi. 
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wUo tSe foBiken;. hU that^ the Ohntlln ghrif^ Gaf for SRs 
meny!^' — Tha gmcvms aoeq^tmce- inrlindl Jesus Clmst has 
giFen to men has taken^ place in two prindpal wajB. In BSs 
idation to tiie Jews, God- has aboTB all displayed His truth, 
ffis fidelity" to His ancieDt promises ;* in His lelation to the 
GFentileSy He has moie particularly maoiifeBted His mercy ; for, 
irathont having promiBed them anything-diteetly, He has giv^i 
s^eiytidng to them as well as to the Jbws. And hence it is, 
that with die voice whiidi rises bom the people of Israel to 
oelebratB Gkd'a fedibfuInesB, liiefe should henceforth be joined 
that of' tiie Gentile world magni^noig His grace. Such is the 
meaning of this admirable passage, whidi e^ctends to ver. 13. 
"•—The reading 7^/9; for, would' introduce the demonstration of 
tiie TFpoaeKAfiero, Hs received «& But what follows is rather 
an explanation than a. proof; the latter would have been 
supBifluous. We must therefore need \ijt» Bi : '* Now, here is 
my whole thought regarding' this receiving on the part of 
Christ, and the duty of union arising' from it"::— What attracts- 
&e Jew to Christ iff not exactly tiie same as that which gams 
for Him the heart of ihe Gentile. The Jew is struck with' 
the fulfilment of the prophecies in His person (comp. the 
.Gospd of St Matldiew) ; the heart of the Gentile is taken by 
the view of His mercy (comp, the Gospel of Luke). — ^Baur has 
thought that the expression : minister of the circumcision, could 
not be ascribed to the apostle, and that it betrayed a writer 
disposed to carry concessions to Judaism much further than 
St Paul could have dona But what is there in this expres- 
sion which goes beyond the contents of Gal. iv. 4 and 5: 
'' Bom of a woman, bom under the law, to redeem them that 
are under the law " ? All the Gk)8pels prove that Jesus sub« 
mitted to the strictest observance of the law, and that from 
His circumcision to His death He enveloped Himself as it 
were in the national form of Israelitish life. It is a gratuitous 
error of commentators to think that He ever violated the 
Sabbath, even in His works of healing. He simply freed it 
from the Pharisaical prescriptions which had greatly exagge- 
rated Sabbatical strictness. And when Paul says, Phil. iL 8 : 
" He became obedient, even to the death of the cross," he 
exactly expresses the idea contained in the term with which 
Baur finds fault Hilgenfeld himself acknowledges the error 



o£ the xnaster ol his school oa this point: '' Thiff pflBraage,"* 
says he, " contains nothiag more- than, was alisacly contained 
in.chap* zi. o£ anr< Epistle/' — Several usa substitate the aorist 
rfimtrQca^ fat the peifect yeymn)wOiu; enoneoufily, witiiiout 
doabt, £qe the^faet. in question is one "which, remains for ever 
in ita result^, as is proved in the sequel. — To ataSlish a pro- 
mise is to confirm by fulfilling it. Comp. 2 Cor. i 19, 20, a 
passage which is, as it were, the exegesis of ours. 

Ver. 9a» The Gentiles, indeed, occupied a. place in the 
propheciss committed to Israel; but^ God had never promised 
them anything: directly. > This circumstance gave to Hie salva* 
tion whidi wa& granted to them as well aa to the Jews a more 
marked character of fieeness. — The verb So^daiu, to glorify, 
is not an optative as Hofmann thinks ; the change of con- 
struction would be too abrupt. It is the aorist infinitive ; and 
this infinitive is not to be regarded as parallel to fiejStu&aai, 
to establish, and oonsequentily as dependent on w, in order 
to : " in. order to confirm the promises . . ., and in order that 
the Gentiles might glorify " . . ., as Meyer thinks. For the 
work of God for the Gentiles would thus be made dependent 
on the act by which Jesus became a minister of the law 
in. behalf of the Jews, which, in this passage at least, would 
have no meaning. The simple construction is to make this 
infinitive, aa well as the preceding y&feuffaffai, the object of 
XiycD, I say : " Now, I say that Jesus became a minister . . . 
for the truth of God . . . ; and that the Gentiles glorify [have 
in Him a cause for glorifjdng] God for His mercy." Thus 
is formed the sublime duet in which there is uttered hence- 
forth the tiianksgiving of the entire race.' — ^In support of this 
idea Paul now quotes a series of O. T. passages which an- 
nounced the future participation of the Gentilea in the eternal 
hallelujah. 

Yv. 9&, 10. "As it is vrrUten^ For this ccboss I wiUconfess to 
Thee aToong the Gentiles, and sing unto Thy namis. And again 
he saith, Bejoice, ye OentHes, with His 'peopled' — ^The first passage 
quoted is Fs. xviiL 49 : D^vid, victorious over all his enemies, 
declares that he will make his hymn of thanksgiving resound 
even in the heathen countries subject to his sceptre;, in order 
to associate these nations in celebrating the work of Jehovah. 
In the application, Paul starts from the idea that what wes 
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accomplished in David's person must be more magnificently 
realized in that of his antitype, the Messiah. 

The second passage (ver. 10) is found in Dent, xzxii 43. 
Moses, in his final hymn, describes Israel's fatore deliverance 
and the judgment of their adversaries ; then he invites the 
Gentiles who have escaped punishment to join their song of 
rejoicing with that of Israel glorified. The apostle follows 
the version of the LXX The latter translates from a form 
of the text which is not that of our Masoretic text, but 
which has been proved by Kennicott as a variant According 
to this reading, the preposition eth (with) stands before ammo 
(His people), which leads to the meaning of the LXX. and of 
the apostle : '' Eejoice, ye Gentiles, with His people." If this 
eth be rejected, as in the ordinary text, we may translate: 
"Eejoice, ye nations, His people," either, with de Wette, 
applying the term nations (gqjim) to the twelve tribes of 
Israel, or holding, with Aquilas, Theodotion, Ostervald, Hof- 
mann, that it is the Gentiles themselves who are here desig- 
nated as the people of God In the sense of de Wette, the 
application Paul makes of this saying would have no con- 
nection with the thought which it really expressed. But this 
meaning is not admissible, for Moses could not designate the 
people of Israel as gojim, Gentiles, especially in a song which 
turns throughout on the antagonism between Israel and the 
heathea The second explanation would be possible; it 
would be in harmony with the object of the apostolic quota- 
tion. Only it must be confessed that the idea of the trans- 
formation of the Gentiles into Gkxi's people has not been so 
much as hinted by the rest of the song. — Again, it may be 
translated, as by the Vulgate and Segond : " Nations, praise 
His people," or, " Sing the praises of His people." But is it 
natural to direct praise to Israel rather than to Jehovah? 
Besides, Meyer rightly observes that the Hiphil hirenin, to 
sing, either has no regimen (P& xxxii. 11), or it is construed 
with the dative (Ps. Ixxxi 1). — Lange and others hold yet a 
different translation : " Gentiles, make His people sing with Joy 
(by turning to the Lord)." Hirenin has really this causative 
sense, Ps. Ixv. 8. But there is no question here of making 
Israel rejoice, but of celebrating the glory of Jehovah. If the 
meaning defended by Hofmann (see above) is inadmissible, it 
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only lemains to follow the reading adopted by the LXX., and 
which has passed into the text of the apostle. The idea of 
these two quotations, as well as of the two following, is the 
announcement of the great fact : that a day will come when 
the Gentiles shall celebrate Jehovah in concert with Israel. 

Vv. 11, 12. *' And again} Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; 
and let all the peoples latid Him ! ' And again, Esaias saith, 
There shall he a root of Jesse, and He thai shall rise to reign 
over the Gentiles ; in Him shall the Gentiles hope*' — The third 
passage is taken from Ps. cxvii. 1. This hymn in honour of 
Jehovah, ascribed to the Oentiles, naturally supposes their 
conversion and their entrance into the kingdom of Qod. We 
prefer the reading iwatveo'dTOirap, let them laud, to the T. B. 
iiraiviirare, laud ye. The second person is probably a cor- 
rection after the preceding proposition* The mss. of the 
LXX. present the same variant 

Yer. 12. Quotation from Isa. xi. 10. — ^The literal meaning 
of the Hebrew is : " And in that day there shall be a shoot of 
Jesse, which shall be set up as a bsumer for the peoples." . . . 
For the figure of an erected banner, the LXX. have substituted 
the idea of a person rising up to reign; Paul quotes after 
them. In meaning it comes to the same thing. — ^With what 
emotion does St. Paul refer to all these passages, each of 
which was the motto, as it were, of his own work among the 
Grentiles ! One understands, in reading such quotations, what 
he said in ver. 4, undoubtedly from his own experience, of 
the patience and consolation which are kept up in the believer 
by the daily use of the Scriptures, as well as of the ever new 
hope which they inspire. This idea of h4ype is that which is 
expressed in the prayer uttered ver. 13. For this adoration of 
the Gentiles, to which the four preceding quotations refer, is 
the fruit not only of the enjoyment of present blessings, but 
also, and above all, of the hope of future blessings. 

Ver. 13. "Nino the God of hope Jill you with all joy and 
peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope thro%igh the 
power of the Holy Spirit I " — God is described here as the God 
of hope, evidently in relation to the last words of the preceding 

1 B D £ F, It Syr. read Xiyu after ^ttXn. 

' T. R., with F G L P, reads wmtt^un (laud ye) instead of urantrmr^^mf {let 
tkem laud), which all the others read. 
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qnotatioiL : " In BSm siiall the Gentiles hopa" ISe* apostle 
ODuId not more dearly designate hid readers- as former 
Gentiles, than he does by this oonneetioiL — The richer ihe 
possession of present blessings (peace and joy) "wliioh the 
believer derives by liie ever-renewed act of faith (ip r^ 
irurr&kiv, literally, by hdieving), the moie does his soul rise 
to the lively view of fhture blessings, and according* to the 
expression of the apostle, superabounds or overflows with 
hope. — ^The last wordis : the pofujer of the Holy Spirii, point ont 
to the reader once more, as in xiv. 17, Ae tme power winch: 
liiey ought to seek, in opposition to the faotitioas power by 
which one exalts himself so easily above others. The fbrmer 
unites, for it strives to serve (xv. 1), whereas tiie second 
disunites. 

From the very marked connection of this whole last pas^ 
sage with the apostle's ministry, it forms at once the conclusion 
of the didactic part of the Epistle to the Bomans and the 
transition to the epistolary conclusion in which Paul proceeds 
to treat of the present situation of his apostolic work 

The reasons allied by Baur against the authenticity of the 
first part of this chapter have appeared to ua without foroa 
The spirit of conciliation in regard to Judaism, which Baur 
judges incompatible with Paul's character, never ceased to be 
that whicb inspired his work. It was because he felt the need 
of keeping up imion with the Twelve, that after each of his 
missions he returned to Jerusalem, " lest," as he says himself; 
Gal. iL 2, " he had run in vain." The collections which he made 
in the churches of the Gentile world in behalf of the Jndeo'- 
Christians of Palestine had the same object This was also the 
object of the personal concessions of which he speaks 1 Cor. 
ix. 21, 22, and by which he became " to the weak as weak," 
exactly as he recommends to the strong in this passage. Hil- 
genfeld rightly says : " What is looked upon as not possibly 
Paul's, to my conviction only proves one thing: that since the 
days of Marcion there has been formed an inexact idea of the 
apostle to which it is still sought at the present day to conform 
the real Paul" (JEinieit. p. 323). It will be seen that tUs 
observation applies equally to the criticism of Baur and Lucht 
in regard to the second part of this chapter. 

According to Schultz, it is from ver. 7 that the real Epistle 
to the Bomans recommences, to which the whole moral 
treatise, xiL 1-xv. 6, was originally foreign. It would follow 



thesa&oiii' that the> whe^es^ o£ vbil T^ wbb imaudi&atxi^ onu- 
nected. mth the ancLof chop^ jo;. ThaoB is annetiihig aeohietiipse 
at fijst glance ia tiiia eomhiirttian* The. xuRjr sliowir Hstit to 
the Gcentiles and ta the: Je^ra (xi«.32) isiweliadt^ted ik» juBtii^ 
the iiLvitation.td tha mutuaLieoeiyii^apokeiiiof'iiL' our vqsl' v. 
But it is neYerthelfisSit&cia that thift ridsiiiaiiL is.fiBDOtKlnoua^— let 
Because the* oIigeBt o£ ohap^ xL 'waa to jusHQr/God'a' cBspensa^ 
tions towards the people of Israel, and not to endeavour the 
union of Jews and Gentiles in the church ; 2d. Because ver. 7 
is in evident, and we might say literal correlation, not with any 
saying whatever of chap. xL, but with the first three verses of 
chap. xiv. 

Finally, we have an inference to draw from this whole piece, 
xiv. 1-rv. 13, as to the composition- of the church of Borne. 
We appropriate the observation of Hilgenfeld, who declares 
thatkin.this ipMaagB^aa^nowheze'da^ there- is revealed l^e true 
composition of this ohurch ; but wa apply, ife in.a.very difiBaient 
sense from his. While confassingy indeed, that Paul is addiosa- 
ing the Boman Christians in a body as ^r(77i^(xiv. 1 and.xv. 1), 
this critic reftises to conclude therefrouL that the m^'ority of. 
the church were Fau&ne by conviction and Gentile-Christian 
by^ origin; Howdbes he escape from this consequence, which 
ia yet so evident? By supposing l^at Paul expresses himself 
thus : '' aa concdiving good hopes of them,'.' — that is to say, 
describing them here not aa they are, but as he hopes th&y will: 
becoma This critical subterfuge will deceive no one. 

M. Beuss experiences no less embarrassment in view of our. 
passage. In his Sistoire des Merits du N. T. he expressed him- 
self dms: "This passage is cleverly turned, so as to make 
believe that tiie freer opinion was dominant at Bome, while t^e 
contrary was assuredly the case." Beuss thus ascribed tactics 
to the apostle unworthy of his chaxacter, rather than abandon 
his preconceived opinion of a Judeo^Christian majority in this 
churcL In his CommerUaire sur les Spitres patdiniemies he 
expresses himself somewhat differently : " It is thus evident," 
he says, " that the author considers the Christian community 
of. Bome as not being exclusively composed of Jews." That is 
oertainly very evident, and no one ever denied that liiere were 
at Bome other Christiana than those of Jewi^ origin. But this 
confession is altogether insufficient Instead of Twi exehuivdy, 
he should have said not essentially ^ to deal fairly with the text 
before us. The violent expedient attempted by Mangold, in 
his desire to evade this conclusion, demonstrates it better tlian 
anything else. And when Schultz, acknowledging that the 
strong axe Panlinists, and at the same time that they form the 
majority in the church, concludes therefrom that the whole 
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passage, xiv. l-xv. 6, cannot have been addressed to the charch 
of Some, seeing thai U was Judeo^Christian in its majority, he 
'will allow us to regard this simply as a naive confession of the 
falsity of the latter opinion, and to conclude by saying, to the 
contrary effect : As this passage cannot have been written to a 
Judeo-Christian church, and as it is addressed to the church of 
Kome, this church in its majority was not Judeo-Christian. 



EPISTOLARY CONCLUSION. 
XV. 14-XVL 27. 

We have said that the Epistle to the Bomans is a didactic 
treatise, doctrinal and practical, contained in a letter. The 
treatise is now closed, and the letter begins again. It is easy 
to show, indeed, that the part about to follow is closely cor- 
related to the epistolary preface which preceded the treatise 
(L 1-16). The apostle apologizes for the liberty with which 
he writes to the Christians of Bome, by reminding them of 
his mission to the Gentiles (xv. 14-16). This passage cor- 
responds to i 14 and 15, where he declares himself a debtor 
for the gospel to all Oentiles, the Bomans included. He 
explains (xv. 17-24) what has kept him hitherto in the 
east Thus he completes what he had said, i 11—13, of the 
impossibility he had before found in the way of visiting 
Bome. The personal salutations which we find in the first 
part of chap, xvi correspond to the address, L 7 : '' To all that 
are at Bome, beloved of God." Finally, the doxology which 
closes at once chap, xvi and the whole Epistle (w. 25-27) 
brings us back to the idea with which the letter had opened 
(L 1, 2): that of the fulfilment of the divine plan by the 
gospel premised beforehand in the 0. T. Thus the circle is 
completed; on every other view (whether the end of the 
Epistle be put at chap. xL or at chap, xiv.) it is broken. 
This conclusion contains the following passages : — 
(1) XV. 14-33, where the apostle gives explanations of a 
personal nature regarding his letter, his work in general, his 
approaching visit to Bome, and the journey which he must 
first make to Jerusalem. 
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(2) zvL 1-1 6 : Becommendatioiis and salutations of the 
apostle. 

(3) Vv. 17-20: A warning in regard to the probable 
arrival of Judaizers in the chnrdii of Some. 

(4) Yv. 21-24 : The salutations of his fellow-workers. 

(5) Vv. 25-27 : The doxology which closes the Epistle. 



TWENTY-NINTH PASSAGE (XV. 14-33). 
Peraanal Sxplanatians, 

This passage is intended to convey to the minds of his 
readers full light as to the apostle's conduct toward them. 
These explanations relate first to this letter itsell 

Vv. 14-16. 

Vv. 14, 15. "Now I myself also am i^ersuaded of you, my 
brethren, that ye also ^ are fuM of goodness, fUed vyUh all 
knowledge, able also to admonidi one another? Nevertheless, 
hrdhremf I have written the more boldly^ unto you, as in some 
Treasure to put you in mind, because of the grace thai is given 
to me of Oodr * — ^The form of address : my brethren, is occa- 
sioned by the return to the epistolary style. — ^By saying: 
myself also, the apostle hints that the very full instruction 
which he has given them in this Epistle is not caused by a 
want of confidence in their Christian attainments; mysdf: 
"though my letter might make you suppose the contrary." 
This meaning seems to me more natural than that of many 
commentators who suppose that Paul means : " I, as well as 
others/' or : " without needing any one to remind me of what 
you are." — The koX avrol, ye also, is certainly authentic, 
notwithstanding the omission of the words by the Oreco- 
Latins ; the meaning is : " you, to whom I am thus writing." 

^ The words »m mvru are omitted by D E F G, It. 

* L Syr. read «AX«vf instead of mXXnXwf, 

* K A B C omit «)sAfM. 

* A B : r»Xfitif4Ttf0t iHltted of rt Vii^»rt^«». 

' T. B. reads, with 7 HiJ. , M*f instead of mm, which is the reading of K B F. 
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The qualitiyeB on whioh the apostle nests this farotiiable 
judgment are at once of a moral and intellectual nakns. 
lEhey are Ml of gaodnen, arfoBrntFivfi \ fiiis word denotes 
practical solidity, the fifll matnzhy of spiritual life ; then they 
possess jin abundance mery kind of Chsistian Jcnaudedge, maaa 
yv&tms. We mirjr remade the diflBarenee ^between this testi- 
mony and the eidogium passed on the Corinthians (1st Ep. 
i. 5), where Paul brings out only this second sort of gifts 
(knowledge wnd spiechy—^Sjam these two kinds of qualities it 
followed that there was among them the capacity for providing 
in a certain measmeior their own edification and their 
mutual instruction. The true reading is aXXqXov^, one 
anoiber, and not as it 1b in one Mj. and tiie Syriilc yexsion, 
SKkov9, others. The kcU, dko or even, which accompanies this 
pronoun, means : even among yourselves, without the help of 
any master from without. There is nothing in the expres- 
sions of this verse which goes beyond what the apostle could 
say with all sincerity, nor anything to support the judgment 
of Baur : that these sayings are the work of a later writer, 
who, seeing the bad i^ct produced by this letter on the 
Judeo-ChiiBtians of Bome,' sought to soothe them by adding 
these chaps, rv. and xn. The apostle mi^t well think the 
church of Some very • advanced in all respects, without its 
following that a letter^ like this w^as a work of supererogation. 
He himself (i 8) gave thanks for the faith of his readers, 
'^ which is spoken of throughout the ^hole world;" and 
if the terms which he uses in our verse could not be 
applied fully to all t^e individuals composing the church, 
they were neverthelesis strictfy true when applied to the 
church as a whole ; for, as chap. xvL wiU show, it possessed 
a very great abundance of ^teachers and evangelists who coiild 
carry out within it the functions of instruction and ad- 
imonition. 

Yer. 1'5. The fie is adversative : hut ; nevertheless ; and the 
comparative roXft^porepov, move toldly, is explained precisely 
by this contrast with ver. 1 : " More freely than it seemed I 
should do in the case of such a church." The repetition of 
the form of address: brethren, is perfectly natural in these 
conditions; it expresses anew the feeliog of equality with 
which the apostle loves to approach them. — In the explana- 
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ijon of what iolIoiwQy eyexythiiig depends on the grammatical 
meaning and constmction of ano ^lipov^, which we have 
translated Jby : in tame meamre, and which liteiallj signifies : 
in part. Some zefer this restriction to the vetb : / wrote you 
(Meyer, for example), and apply it solely to some paxticnlady 
forcible paaaages of the letter, snch as xL 17—25, zii. 2, xiv. 
1 et seq. But what is there in these passages so different 
horn the reat of the Epistle, and which should have called 
forth a special apology ? Hofmann refers this '' in part " to 
what is fiagmentary in the teaching of the Epistle to the 
Somans. But in no letter does Paul give a statement of 
evangelic doctrine which less deserves to be called fragmentary. 
It is impoBBible to ^et an appropriate meaning for am .fjkipov:, 
in part, except by referring this restriction to ivavtifUr- 
fipi^attwv, putting you in remembrante, and applying it, not to 
the extent and contents of the teadung, as if the readers had 
had certain parts of the truth present to tiieir mind, and not 
•others, but to the Tnode of giving instruction. The apostle 
has written to them, not with the view of teaching them 
things that were ThWJ to them, but to bring baok to their 
memory, in a way not to be foigotten, thiogB which he knew 
.to be already known to them to a certain degree Thus is 
explained the <09, as; it is much more as reminding than as 
instructing them that he has written. He wished to treat 
them not as catechumens, but as Christians and brethrea — 
And if he has taken the liberty of acting thus toward them, 
it is not arbitrarily and at his cwn hand, it is in virtue of the 
mission which he has received and of the gift which has been 
bestowed on him in order to its fulfilment Such is the 
meaning of the it^ rfjp yofkw, on aecomU of the grace, on 
expression which we must beware of rendering '* through the 
grace," which is forbidden by the regimen in the accusative. 
The thing referred to, as is shown by the foUowing verse, is 
his commission .as apostle of the GentileB, which he has only 
been obeying by writing thus to the church of Same. Thus 
he apologizes for his letter : — (1) By declaring that he wished 
merely to remind his readers of what they already knew; 
and (2) by tracing his right of acting thus to the apostleshq> 
which he has received. There is room for hesitating between 
the two readings, xnro, " by God," and otto, *' on the part of 
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God." The foimer is perhaps preferable in the context, as 
denoting a more direct divine interposition. 

The right understanding of these two verses suffices to set 
aside Baur^s view regarding the entire Epistle to the Bomans. 
According to this critic, the apostle aimed at nothing less 
than to bring over the church from the Judeo-Christian legal 
standpoint to his own evangelical conception. "Sow, to say 
that all he did was only to bring back to the memory of his 
readers what they already knew, would, if such had been his 
aim, be an act of gross hypocrisy ; to make one change his 
opinion is not to remind him of what he knows. It is true 
that Baur has sought to give a quite different meaning to the 
expression : " as putting you in mind.'' He applies it, not to 
the contents of the Epistle, but solely to the communications 
which are about to foUow regarding the work which Paul has 
accomplished in the world. But such is not the natural 
meaning of the word eypa'^a, I have written unto you ; and 
the restriction : airo fUpov^, in part, no longer in that case 
idmits of explanation. It is with good reason that Mangold 
himself declares that it is impossible to found a hypothesis on 
exegetical processes of such violence. 

Yer. 16. ** That I shouid he the minister of Jesus Christ to 
the Oentiles, ministering the gospel of Chd, that the offering up 
of the Gentiles might he a^ceeptable, heing sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit.'* — ^The grace of apostleship had been given to Paul for 
the accomplishment of a sublime task. The word Xevrovpyi^ 
denotes a public functionary. In this case the function 
involved is nothing less than presenting to Grod the Grentile 
world as an ofTering which may be acceptable to Him. This 
world-wide service to which Jesus Christ Himself had called 
St Paul was not only that of a preacher, it had a priestly 
character. This is certainly what is expressed by the term 
Upovpyew (see Meyer) : '' to offer sacerdotally ; " not that the 
preacher of the gospel is in any sense a mediator who comes 
between God and the believer; but his function does not 
consist in simple teaching ; each time it is an act of consecra- 
tion whereby the messenger of salvation offers to God his own 
person as well as the persons of all his hearers. We know 
how Paul prayed constantly for the churches which he had 
already founded (comp. i 8-10, and the beginning of all the 
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EpisUes), and we can thus imagine what the work of their 
founding was. Thus was his whole apostolate a priestly 
function. In the expression : " to fulfil sacerdotally (minister) 
the gospel of Grod/' we must undeistand, here as elsewhere 
(see on i. 8), by '' the gospel," not the contents, but the net of 
preaching. — The end of this priestly office confided to the 
apostle is to transfonn the world of the Gentiles into an 
offering well-pleasing to God. Comp. Phil. ii. 17. — Tav i6vwv, 
of the Gentiles, is a genitive of apposition : the offering which 
consists of the persons of the Gentiles. The verb yhnyrai, 
might he (become), indicates progress; this progress does not 
consist only in the growing extension of the work; but also, 
and especially, as is shown by the following words, in the 
transformation of those who are its subjects : being sanctified 
hy the Holy Spirit. The word of salvation received with faith 
must be sealed in the heart by power from on high, that the 
soul may be truly gained, and that it may belong to God; 
comp. Epli. i 13. The apostle probably alludes to the 
Levitical ordinance, according to which the sprinkling of salt 
over the meat-offering was the condition of its acceptance on 
the part of God. 

If it is true, according to the natural meaniug of these verses 
14-16, that the apostle justifies his Epistle to the Bomans by 
his commission to be the apostle of the Gentiles, it clearly 
follows that the majority of the Christians of Bome were of 
Gentile origin. The defenders of the Judeo-Christian composi- 
tion of this church have had to seek to parry this decisive 
blow. They have tried to do so in two ways. Mangold 
explains these verses in this sense: ''I have required, as 
apostle of the Gentiles, to express myself more than once in 
this letter more forcibly than seemed fitting in addressing 
Judeo-Christians like you ; but I had to uphold the rights of 
those of whom Grod made me the apostle."^ But what is there 
to give us the right to restrict the application of the word 
roX/A7ip6rtpov, Tnore boldly, to a few passages of the Epistle relative 
to the calling of the Gentiles ? This expression bears on the 
character of the entire writing as a doctrinal composition ; this 
is shown by the connection of ver. 15 with ver. 14. Filled 
with knowledge, as the Bomans were, they seemed to have no 
need of this complete instruction. Then the description of 
Paul's apostolate, from ver. 16 to ver. 20, proves that we have 

' Der S&merM^, etc., pp. 70 and 71. 
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hease ihe pontivd iBdifiatkm cf the motive whidb. led him to 
write this Epiatle, and not only the justification of some 
passages of his letter. Weizsaoker correcdj ohseryes that the 
apostle explains his letter by the duty which his task of 
providing for the edification of the Gentiles imposed on him, 
and not by the right which he bas to nphold their cause before 
Jndeo-CSmstiaDs. — yolkmar, who pursues the same object as 
Mangold, has attempted another explanation:^ "I do not 
foiset, Paul would say, that I am only the apostle of the 
Gentiles, and I have no thought, in writing you as I do, to 
intrude on a church which does not belong to me, since it is of 
Judeo-Christian origin ; and that is the very reason which has 
prevented me hitherto from visiting you, for my intention is 
not to build on a foundation laid by another ; but now that I 
ba^e no more place in the countries of the east, I am about to 
proceed to Spain, and I shall see you in passing " (w. 17-24). 
This construction is ingenious, but impossible. The did r^v 
X^FfVf " iecause of the grace given unto me," depending on 
XypoL^a, I have 'tmtten unto you, is absolutely opposed to it ; 
and in what follows the apostle does not for a moment say that 
he has not yet visited Eome because of the Judeo-Christian 
character of the church, but that he has not done so because he 
was still detained in the east by neaser duties. Whether the 
founders of the church of Some were or were not Judeo- 
Christians, whether the believers gathered in by them were or 
were not of this character, the apostle makes no allusion to 
this side of the question ; a proof that it was not this which 
concerned his inference. — Luoht has attempted to find a proof 
of unauthenticity in the absence of the title apos^k, ver. 16. 
The forger sought, he holds, by avoiding this title, to spare the 
susceptibilities of the Judeo-Christians of Some. But, answers 
Hilgenfeld, '' if the word is not there, the thing is." And, in 
fact, ver. 16 is nothing else than the paraphrase of the term : 
apostle of the OetUiie^ And if Paul has here preferred the 
paraphrase to the title itself, it is because it was much more 
suitable than the latter to explain the course which he had 
followed in writing such a letter to tMs church which he had 
not founded, and which he did not e^en yet know. 

As to this mission to l^e OentQe world with which he lias 
been invested, God has crowned it with such successes that it 
iB now finished in the east, and that it only remains to the 
apostle to continue it in the west, which will lead him next 
to Bome. Such are the contents of the Jottowing veiees. 



17—24, the some^vlat ine cmnedioiL of wHch ^wiih v/baA 
preoedes is not liaDrd to nndeisUiuL 

Vv. 17-24. 

Vv. 17-19. ^ I have therefore whereof I may fflory ^ fhrough 
Jeme Christ in the serviee of God. For I will ndt dare to 
speak ^ of amy of those fftmgs which Ohriet hath not wrought ly 
me, to make the Gentiles obedient, by word and deed, in the 
pawer^ of signs and wonders, in the power cf the Spirit of God ;* 
so thai from Jerumlem, amd the countries round cihout, urcto 
lUyria, I have fuUy preached the gospel of Christ!* — therefore : 
in virtne of that weighty commission bj* which I hsve felt 
myself authorized to write you as I have done. If we read 
the article r^v before ieavyri<riv, " the glorying," the meaning 
is : "I have therefore this cause of glorying (thatt of being 
Christ's minister to the Gentiles)." But the last words : in 
(he service of God, aire thus made superfluous. The article 
muBt therefore be rejected; the meaning is this: "I have 
truly occasion to glory in what concerns the service of God." 
The expression ttA w/909 ©erfv, literally, ''what concerns Gt)d," 
is a sort of technical phrase in the Jewish liturgical language 
to denote the ftmctions of worship (Heb. ii 17, v. 1, etc.). 
^Hiis term therefore belongs to the same order of ideas as all 
those of the preoediug verse (lepovpryeip, 'Kemrovpyo^ Trpoa-tfHjpd, 
fj/ytaaiiAinj), — The words: through Jems Christ, soften the 
too startling force which the term glorying might have. This 
verse, while recalling the work already done by Paul in God's 
service^ completes the justification of what Paul had called 
the roKfifrfporepop, the somewhat bold character of his conduct 
Kothing assuredly could have a more authentic character than 
0uch a passage. 

This ver. 17 is nt the same time the transition to what 
follows. As a confirmation of his apostolic mission to the 
Gtontilos, Paul expounds lihe extraordinary results which he 

1 B C I> ^ T G raid mv (before mwxn^n)^ which is rcijected lyy K A L P and 
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has obtained — (1) from the view-point of the nature of the 
work, w. 1 8, 1 9a ; (2) fix)m the view-point of the extension 
of the work accomplished, ver. 196. 

Ver. 18. The words: "I will not dare to speak of any 
of those thiQgs/' signify, according to Meyer and others, that 
to exalt himself he will not take the liberty of inventing 
facts which Christ had not really wrought by him But did 
this odious supposition need to be denied ? Such a defence 
of his veracity might be in place in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, but not in that to the Bomans. Besides, the 
expression rt &v, any of the things which, naturally refers 
only to real facts. To designate fictitious facts, he must have 
used, not rt &v, but rt o, anything which. Finally, all the 
follo\\dng qualifications : ''for the d>edience . , .,by word and 
deed** . . ., can only be applied to real facts. Hofmann 
thinks Paul means that he will not take advantage here of 
any other grounds of glorying than those which enter into the 
service of Christ ; that he will omit, for example, all those he 
enumerates (PhiL iH 4 et seq.). But in that case the subject 
X/E>t(rro9, Christ, should be at the head of the proposition. 
And what motive could the apostle have to allude in this 
passage to the advantages which he might have possessed 
before being a Christian? The only possible meaning of 
these words : I will not dare, is this : '* It would imply some 
hardihood on my part to indicate a single mark of apostle- 
ship whereby God has not deigned to set His seal on my 
ministry to the Gentiles." It is a very delicate form of 
saying, that it would be easier to convict him of falsehood in 
the signs of apostolic power which he might omit in speaking 
of his work, than in those which he enumerates here. This : 
I will not dare, is, as it were, the acme of the Kav^Tjai,*;, of 
that glorying of which he spoke in ver. 17. It would be 
vain for him to seek a divine manifestation which Christ has 
not wrought by him ; he would not discover it This mode 
of speaking does not come of boastfulness ; it is the expres- 
sion of a holy jealousy in behalf of the Gentiles, that domain 
which God has assigned him, and which He has privileged by 
the apostleship of Paul, no less than the Jewish world has 
been by the apostleship of the Twelve; comp. 2 Cor. xii 
11, 12. — ^In the expression: hy word, are embraced all his 
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teachings, public and private ; and in the expression : hy deed, 
his labours, journeys, collections, sufferings, sacrifices of all 
kinds, and even miracles, though these are mentioned after- 
wards as a category by themselves. — The expression: the 
poiver of signs, is explained by Meyer in this sense: ''the 
power (my power over men) arising from signs." It seems to 
me more natural to understand : " the (divine) power break- 
ing forth in signs." Miraculous facts are called sigm in 
relation to the meaning which Grod attaches to them and 
which men ought to see in them, and wonders (ripaq) in 
relation to nature and its laws, on the regular basis of which 
the miracle is an inroad. — The pouter of the Spirit may des^- 
nate the creative virtue inherent in this divine breath ; but 
here the complement seems to me to be the person of Paul : 
" the power with which the Spirit fills me." — It is better to 
read, with the T. R, the Spirit of Ood than the Holy Spirit 
(with 6 Mjj.), for it is force that is in question rather than 
holiness. 

In the second part of the verse Paul passes from the 
nature of his activity to the extent of the results obtained. 
The latter is the effect of the former ; hence the Sore, so that. 
For the previous subject, Christ, there is substituted the 
personal pronoun /, because in the act of preaching it is the 
human agent who is in view. There has been found (by 
Hofmann and others) in the word KvicKtp, in a circle, an indi- 
cation of the course followed by the apostle in his work of 
evangelizing, to the effect that Paul did not proceed from 
Jerusalem to Illyria by a straight line, but by describing a 
vast ellipsa This idea is far &om natural, and would have a 
shade of boastfulness. It is much simpler to understand the 
word in a circle (or with its surroimdings) as intended to 
widen the point of departure indicated by the word Jervr- 
salem: ''Jerusalem, with the surrounding countries." In 
fact, it was strictly at Damascus, then in Arabia, that Paul 
had begun to evangelize. But Jerusalem being the point 
best known to western Christians, he names only this capital 
— If we refuse, with Meyer, to give to the word evarffiKiov the 
meaning of preaching of the gospel, it is impossible to find a 
natural meaning here for the word ifKripovv, to fUl. To trans- 
late, with Luther :" to fill every place with the gospel," is 
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contrary to grammar. Meyer understands : to give, the gospel 
its full development (by spreading it everywhere)* But one 
feels how foioed this manner of expression would be in this 
sensa We have only to r^resent to ourselves the act of 
preaching the gospel in the east as a task to be fulfilled or an 
ideal to be reached, and the meaning of frXafpaHu becomes 
clear. It is in this same sense that we have seen irkqp^iJM 
vofuw signify ^ fulfilment of the law, xiii. 10. Baur has 
here found ^nanifest exaggeration, and therein a sign of 
unauthenticity. But it is dear th&t Paul was not claiming to 
have finished the work of preaching in relation to the small 
towns and country districts of the lands he had evangelized. 
He regarded his apostolic task as entirely fulfilled when he 
had lighted the torch in the great centres, such as Thessa- 
lonica, Corinth, and Ephesus. That done, he reckoned on the 
churches foimded in those capitals continuing the evangeliza- 
tion of the provinces. The same critic has pronounced the 
fact here mentioned of the apostle's preaching in lUyria to be 
inadmissible. None of the apostle's journeys known to us had 
led him into this ''rude and inhospitable country." • The 
rudeness of a country did not arrest St. FauL From the 
fact that this mission is not mentioned in the Book of Acts, 
must it be concluded that it is a fable ? But this book does 
not speak of the three years passed by Paul in Arabia, accord- 
ing to Gal. i 17; must it therefore be concluded that the 
statement is false, and that the Epistie to the Galatians is 
unauthentic ? A forger would have taken good care, on the 
contraiy, not to implicate himself in other facts of the 
apostle's life than those which were generally known. Besides, 
what is there improbable in the statement that during the 
time which elapsed fix>m his leaving Ephesus (Pentecost 67 
or 58) till his arrival at Corinth (December 68) the apostle, 
who spent that time in Macedonia, should have made an 
excursion to the shores of the Adriatic ? For that only a few 
days were needed. The Book of Acts is not at all intended 
to relate in detail the life of Peter or of Paul. 

Vv. 20, 21, "And that while reehoning it my honour^ to 
preaxik the go&pd, not where Christ toaa already named, lest I 

^ T. R. roada, witli M A C £ L, the Mnn., Syr., pXTtfuyf^tfp ; B D F G Ps 
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should, hold, wfm aaiotbut mmia fmndcsHom/T hnib as U is 
written^ To wham Me ipaa n9i tpohai ofy thm^ shall 90s Sim ; 
cmd ihey thai hams wt he(»rd shall know SimJ' — ^lo omifiim 
the leality. of hia apostleahip to the GrentileB^ faul has cefeisted 
to the succesaes 'with which hia aativity thus fax has 'been 
GEowzied in the east > and now, to paaa to the idea of his 
future work iu the weet and of hia visit to £onae> he Teoalb 
the pdnciple by which he haa always been guided in the 
direction of hia labours. The participle ^cTunifwuf/bevov hm 
something of the force of a gerund: lehfila makimg U mjf 
amlntum. The reading tJHKcmfiwftiu, I edeem it a matter of 
Tumour, must be unhesitatingly rejected ; for the aposde doefr 
not mean here to express a new idea» but merely to define 
the manner of his procedure in the work to the goal of which: 
he is now approachiug. The term ^CKaniuiaias should not 
be generalized in the sense of : ta strive or hind mffsdf to; it 
must be kept in ita strict sense: to esteem it a matter 0f 
honour. Not that Paul sought his personal honour in the 
method followed by him ; what he was concerned about wad 
his apostolic dignity. An apostle is not a simple pastor or 
evangelist; his mission is, as Paul himself says, 1 Cor. iii. 10, 
to " lay the foundation " on which others alter him may build, 
consequently to preach where others have, not yet come. 
Paul might have said: ''to preach the gospel whom Christ 
has not yet been named,'' buJi he preSens to giye his expres- 
sion' a still more negative tucn, and to say more precisely: 
" to preach the goepel, not where He hae been named." He 
wishes to preach tJ^ gospel, but not where any one has dcme 
so before him. 

Ver. 21. This conduct rested^ ae we have just said, on tiia> 
exalted feeling which he had of the apostolic misnon ; and, 
moreover, he founds aa it were, the programme for it in a. 
prophetical saying, Isa. lit 15. The prophet speaks here of 
the Gentile kings and peoples to whom the declaration of the 
Messiah's work shall come for the first time.— The expression: 
*' as it is written," depends, as in ven. 3, on a viarb under- 
stood: "but dov/uf as it is written." Yolkmar here finds 
proof of the Judeo-Christian character of the church of Borne, 
since this church is to Paul like a foreign domain on which 
he has denied himself the satisSRCtion of entering. Weiz- 
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Backer shows indeed that Vml's words contein Botibii^ of the 
kind ; for what he says lefeis in general to every church not 
founded by him, whether of Jewish or Gentile origin. But it 
may be questioned if Paul is even alluding to the reason 
which has kept him hitherto from visiting Bome. Does not 
Paul by this digression, w. 20 and 21, simply mean to say 
that so long as there still remained unevangelized countries in 
the east, it was his duty to remain in that part of the world ? 
In w. 22-24, he calls to mind that now circumstances are 
changed, and that the application of the same principle which 
had hitherto detained him in the east, henceforth impels him 
to the west, which will bring him at the same time to Bome. 
— Baur has asked, if to write a letter of so considerable com- 
pass as this to a Judeo-Christian church not founded by him, 
was not to build on the foundation laid by another ? We first 
remove firom the objection the word Judeo-Christian ; then we 
call to mind that the founders of the church of Bome were 
chiefly disciples of St Paul, who came firom churches founded 
by him in the east; and finally, we cannot put on the same 
footing a letter written by Paul, and his personal intervention 
as a preacher. He wrote to the Colossians and the Laodi- 
ceans, though he had not personally founded and known those 
churches (CoL ii. 1). It is precisely for this reason that in 
b^;inning his Epistle (i 1-7), and then again in closing it 
(xv. 16), he has referred to his mission to the Gentiles which 
imposes on him duties to all churches of Grentile origin. 

Yv. 22-24. '' From which cause also I have "been, hindered ^ 
often^ from coming to you; hU now, having no more place in these 
parts, and having a great desire these many* years to come unto 
you, when * I take my journey into Spaing I trttst ^ to see you 
in my journey, and to he brought on my way thitherward by 
youj if first I have somewhat satisfied the need I have of seeing 

1 D £ F G : tfUMfmv instead of tpfji««'r«^si*. 

* B D £ F G : «'«xxjMMf instead of t« «'«ax«. 

* B G : uunm instead of wxXm^, 

* T. R., with h, Mnn., reads «# Mt ; all the others : m mv, 

^ T. R., with L, Mnn., reads (after s«r«»i«v) ^\ll^e§/uu wfH v/««f, Iwiil come to 
yov. These words are omitted by K A B G D £ F G P, It Syi^ 

* T. R., with KABCD£LP, reads ymf after iXff-i^w ; this r^^ is omitted by 
F G, It Syr. 

' Instead of if' »^v, B D £ F G xead «f * v^uni 
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you!" — ^The " for 'which cause also " might be connected with 
w. 20 and 21 in this sense : because I still fonnd parts in 
the east where Christ had not been preached. But w. 20 
and 21 may also be regarded as a digression, and the '' for 
which cause" connected with the idea of ver. 19. The 
immense labour to which Paul had to give himself to preach 
the gospel from Jerusalem to Illyria has not allowed him to 
carry out his often formed project of going to preach it at 
Home (L 13). — The imperfect ivetcoTrrofMfv is the true reading. 
It is an imperfect of duration : " Ever and again I was 
Idndered." — T^ woXXi might signify: by many things; but it 
is more natural to understand it in the sense : many times, like 
mXkaKi^ which is read by the Vatic and the Greco-Lats. 

Yv. 23, 24. Yet, agreeably to the principle expounded 
w. 20 and 21, his journey to Some will not, strictly speaking, 
be a mission, but rather a visit as it were in passing, for the 
church already exists in this capital When, Acts xix. 21, 
Paul at Ephesus was forming his plans for the future, it 
indeed was to Borne that he wished to proceed ; but afterwards 
he had no doubt heard of the foundation of a church in that 
city, and therefore he now no longer says : to Same, but : to 
Spain, by way of Some. The unevangelized country, Spain, 
is the goal (the 6^9) ; Bome is now only the way (the Sid). 
Yet it would be easy to go directly by sea from Asia to 
Spain. But this is what he will take good care not to do, 
for he hungers and thirsts to enter into personal communica- 
tion with the Christians of Bome, and he will make a detour 
to visit them in passing. Such is the perfectly obvious 
meaning of these two verses. 

The text of ver. 24 comes to us in three forms. The 
T. B. and the Byzs. read after the words : '' into Spain,'* a 
principal clause : " / vrill earns to you ; " which leads them to 
add a for with the following verb : '*for I trust" The clause 
is simple, the sense clear ; only these words : / wiU came to 
you, are wanting in the documents of the two other text& — 
The Alex, is much less intelligibla It b^ins at ver. 23 
with two participles : " having no more place . . • but having 
the desire " . . . ; then it continues with a subordinate pro- 
position: ''when I shall go into Spain;" and instead of the 
principal verb expected, it closes by saying : " for I hope to 
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see jcnsL i& pmoag'* . . • ; and in vm. 25 : ^now then I go ti^ 
JeruaaleiEuf' Theca would be but onft wajr of jnstifTing this 
tBxt» to make a long parenthesis from : fixr I trust, to the eod 
of the verao^ and to find the princ^al verb, on which the two 
jtfurticiiittes of ver« 23 depend^ in. ver* 25: ''now I go to 
Jeniflalam." But this would reipiiiB us to seject the Se, but. 
or rum, at the beguudng of veoL 25, contnay to the authority 
of (xU the documuits ; then> thata is no logical relation, 
between t^ idiaa of these two partiei^bs: Jumnff no mora 
pkufe, having, thp desire to come to you, and the verb : I go to 
Jerusalem^ To render this reading admianble, it is absolutely 
mecesaaiy to rcgect the fip, for, after ikariiw^ I trust, and 
thus, to make this the prineipal verb. — ^This is precisely what 
is done by the Gieco-Lat reading, which is. supported by 
the ancient Syriac version. This is not the only time that 
the Qreqo-Latin text has the superiority over the other two. 
We have already mat with some similar cases in the EpisHe 
to the Bamaos (xiiL 1, for example), and we beg the reader 
specially to compare 1 Cor. iz. 10, which is not intelligible 
except in the form preserved by the Gceeo-Latin documents. 
The meaning whidi we get by means of this text is faultless : 
*' Having no more place . . ., but having the desire to see 
you . . ., when I go into Spain, I hope to see you in passing.'' 
— ^The Sia in humopsvofMPO^ alludes to the idea that Rome 
will only be a place of rest and passage ; the reason of this 
has been explained. The church is already fbimded there. — 
The verb irpoureik^rpMu, to he eoriducUd fdrtJur, contains these 
two ideas : to be accompanied by some of theirs, and to be 
provided with eveiything necessary for the jonmey; comp^ 
Tit. iiL 13 and 3 John 6. — ^Tha reading v^' vfiAf, ly you, 
which contains the idea of the sdicxtude of the Bomans 
about Paul, i& mneh to be preferred to the reading d^* 
ifmv,frQm among you, which makes the dioxch only a point 
of departuia — ^Eu^ the adverb of rest, is used, as it often is^ 
instead of ittwe, the adverb of motion ; the goal is considered 
as reached: " to go thither and be there.** Ciomp. John xL 8. 
— *Efi7r\(f^diivat, Utoraily, to saturate himae^f mth them, a 
veiy lively eiqireasion of the need he feels to make their 
personal aaqaaintance, and of the plaasuze which this relation 
will being, him; coonp. L 12. The word sometohcU is not a 
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po0r coiDpIimjiitt whitth he pays to the BoHtans, as if he 
meant to sajf that his stay among them will only half satisfy 
him ;. Paul means, on the contrary, that he will never see 
them enough to satisfy convplitdy the want he feels of spiritoal 
communion with theuL — &kur suspects this whole passage, for 
the reason that this journey to Spain is a pore fiction; a 
notion, the lealization of which is wholly without attestation^ 
But the Fragment of Muraton says iexpiessly : '^ the departure 
of Panl, setting out £com Borne to Spain." For the very 
reason, answers Hilgenfeld, that this journey never took place^ 
a forger would not have mentioned it And without examin- 
ing the question of fioct, how is it possible to prove that Paul 
could not have formed such a project, which corcesponded so 
well with his nobis ambition, even though he had not been 
able to realize it ? 

But before setting out for the west, the apostle has yet a 
task to fulfil ; he proposes to seal by a solenm act the union 
between the two portions of the church in that part of the 
world which he is about to leave. Such is the object of a 
last visit which he yet reckons on making to Jerusalem. He 
must transmit to the mother church of Jerusalem, on behalf 
of the churches of Greece, the fruits of a collection which 
they have made spontaneously for it. The apostle is con* 
cemed to inform the Christians of Bome on this point, not 
only because this journey will detain him some time yet in 
the east, but especially because it may involve him in 
dangers, and because he has a request to address to them 
in t^is relation. Such are the perfdctly natural contents of 
the end of the ehaptsi; 

Vv. 25-33. 

Yv. 25-27. '^ But wno I go vado Jerusalem to minister^ 
tmta the samts. For it hath pleased them of Mdeedonia and 
Aehaia to fnake a certain eontribution, for the poor samte which 
are ai Jerusalem^. For ii hath plmaed ihem^ and verily iheir 
debtors they are; for if the Gentiles have been made partaksrs 
of their spiaiiiud fhingst Hmr duly is also to minister unto 
thorn in carnal thisigs." — ^The vvyl Se, but now, does not con- 
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tiast, as that of ver. 22 did, his approaching journey to Borne 
with certain anterior obstacles ; the matter in question now 
is a near hindrance which still retards his visit to Borne. 
The word SuiKovdSv, putting myself at the service of (minister- 
ing), shows that the apostle is refemng to a task which is 
sacred in his eyes. The participle present huucov&v is 
preferable to the participle future or to the infinitive aonst : 
" in order to serve/' which is read by some documents. For 
the service is not only the object of the journey ; it consists 
of the journey itself. 

Ver. 26. The expression: the saints, characterizes the 
church of Jerusalem as the most venerable of Christendom ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xvi 1. But it is not to aU the church, it is 
to the most indigent of its members, that this service is 
destined. The idea has often been advanced, that the cause 
of the poverty of so large a number of believers at Jerusalem 
was the community of goods which is thought to have pre- 
vailed at the origin of this churcL This is to exaggerate and 
mistake the import of the fi&cts related in the narrative of the 
Acts on this subject The state of things is quite naturally 
explained in the following way. From the beginning, the 
preaching of Christ found but little access except to the 
poorer classes; "Blessed are the poor" said Jesus (Luke 
vL 20). The indigence of those first believers must have 
been increased day by day by the violent hatred of the 
Jewish authorities and of the upper classes; comp. Jas. 
ii. 4—6. What easier for rich and powerful families than to 
deprive poor artisans, who had become the objects of their 
reprobation, of their means of subsistence I This is an event 
which is reproduced everywhere when there is a transition 
from one religious form to another ; so in Catholic countries 
where Protestantism is preached ; among the Jews, among the 
heathen of India or China, etc., when one of their own 
becomes a Christian. Thus are naturaUy explained the meals 
in common (the service of tables) to which the whole church 
was invited in the first times, the collection made at Antioch 
(Acts xi. 29) in behalf of the church of Jerusalem, and the 
request which the apostles addressed to Paul and Barnabas, 
GraL ii 10. — Kooftovla, strictly cammunian, and hence material 
communication so far as it arises from communion of hearts ; 
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comp. Heb. xiii. 16. The word ripd, "some communication" 
brings out with delicacy the free and at the same time 
accidental character of this collection, both as to the thing in 
itself and as to its amount. It is the churches which have 
spontaneously taxed themselves for this purpose. It is 
surprising that Paul speaks only of the churches of Greece, 
for Acts XX. 4 and 1 Cor. xvi. 1 put beyond doubt the 
participation of the churches of Asia and Galatia. 

Yer. 27. The repetition of the: ''it seemed good to them/' 
emphasizes still more forcibly the free-will of the churches in 
this coursa They felt themselves impelled to pay this 
homage to the church from which the gift of salvation had 
come to them ; they even judged that it was a small matter 
to act thus in a lower domain in behalf of those to whom 
they owed blessings of an infinitely more precious nature. 
Paul evidently enlarges thus on this subject, not only to 
praise the churches of Greece, or with the view of leading 
the church of Bome immediately to carry out a similar work, 
but with the intention of awaking in the hearts of his hearers 
the feeling of a duty which they shall also have the 
opportunity of fulfilling some time or other. After this 
episode Paul returns to his principal subject 

Vv. 28, 29. "When, therefore, I have performed this and 
have sealed to them this fruit, I vrill come by you into Spain. 
Now I am sure that when I come unto you, I shall come in the 
fulness ^ of the blessing of Christ. " * — The term a<f>payl^€a0ai, 
to seal, has been understood here in many ways. Erasmus 
explained it thus: "when I have delivered to them this 
money well enclosed and sealed." This meaning is gram- 
matically impossible, and the idea is rather vulgar. Theodoret 
thought Paul was alluding to the duly signed and sealed 
receipt which should be given him by the receivers to be 
transmitted to the donora But the avroi^:, to them, can only 
apply to the former, while in this sense it would require to 
refer to the latter. Hofmann applies the idea of the seal to 
the signed and sealed deed by which the churches of Greece 
charged Paid to take to Jerusalem the deputies who were 

^ D F G : irknfP*ftm instead of wXnfmfuiTt. 

* T. R., with L, Mnn. Syr., reads r«v wmyyiXtw r«» Xftgrtv {of the gospel qf 
Christ) ; all the rest : Xftwnv {qf Christ) only. 
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bearexs of the ooUeddon. But how cotild all that lie induded 
izL the aimple expression : to seal ? The tenn a-^^paryl^eaOiu 
is &eqtieiitly taken in a metaphorical sense : to keq> dosed, to 
hup secret, attest, confirm, consent. It is in this wide sense 
that it mnst be explained here. The word denotes the 
delivery officially and in due form of the sum collected. 
We can see^ Acts zxi 18, how Paul, anived at Jerusalem, 
repaired to the assembly of the elders called together in the 
house of James as to a solemn reception. It was then no 
doubt that the letter of commission from the churches was 
communicated, with the sums accompanying it, and that a 
receipt duly signed was given by the elders. — ^Pftul dedares 
that this formality once accomplisfaed, he will haste to take 
up his project of a journey to the west (ver. 29); and if 
things can be so brought about, he is perfectly sure of the 
happiness he will enjoy among his brethren of the church of 
Bome. Would a forger, writing in the apostle's name in the 
second century, have made him pen a plan of tiie future so 
dijGTerent from the way in which things really fell out? — 
The Greco-Latin reading ifKripo^opla, instead of ^"KqpAiuun 
{ftdness), is evidently erroneous; for this word signifies 
only " fulness of eowoietion,'* a meaning which does not suit 
the context. The words rod eboFffcKlov rov, of the gospel of 
(Christ), in the Byz. documents, must be regarded as an 
interpolation, unless we choose to explain their omission in 
the other Mjj. by the four terminations in ov which follow 
one another consecutively. 

The more assured the mind of the apostle is when it is 
turned to Bome, the more does disquiet take possession of his 
heart when he thinks of Jerusalem. 

Vv. 30-32. '*Now I exhort ydu, hrdhren,^ hf out Lord Jems 
Chrisi, and hy the love of the Spirit, thai ye strive together wUh 
me before Oodfor me in yowr prayers, that I may he idmnd 
from the disobedient in Jvdea, amd that this aid^ which I home 
for* Jerusalem may be acetpiai' of the saints; {hat pomimg^ 

^ B omits «3«JLfM. 

' B D F G read 'lmfp§fm instead of lutMfm, 
* B D F read u instead oiu$. 

« T. B., with D £ F O L P» lands ^Jm wiA mtu brfare mmm B t mm(mt\ K A 
read ixiit, and reject the mm. 
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vfUhjcy omumg yi^ iy the wQl pf God^ I may with ymt ie 
r^tthedJ* — ISie H might be advenative Qnit) ; it would tibns 
ezpiess the <oontCMted impzenKois which wie haTe just 
indicated. Bat it ia better to take it simply ae pn^ieedva : 
now. The Ibzm of addieas: ireA/rm, which Has Vatic 
wToiigly lejectfly makes a pressing appeal to Urn sympaJiirjr of 
the leadenL This appeal is addressed Jn the Jiame of Christ 
Himself^ whom Paul serves, then of the affection by whicdi he 
fieek himself boond to the Bomans by fiie operation of the 
Holy Spirit The km of the Spirit is opposed to that whioh 
eiists between persons who know one another personally; 
''who have seen my fetce in the fle^/' as Paul himself says, 
CoL ii 1 (in opposition to i 8). — ^The reqnest so solemnly 
prefaced is one for a common struggle ; for there are hostile 
powers to be oombated (ver. 31). The two regimens : for me 
(in my behalf) and iefore Gkd, axe ofbea joined to the sab- 
stantive nrpoaevx^h : " your prayers for me before God." Bnt 
would not the regimen iefore Ood connected with the word 
prayers be superfluons, and would not the expression your 
prayers for me imply a thing whieh Panl has no right to 
assume: viz. that they make prayer for him continiially ? 
The two regimens, tixerefore, depend rather on the verb 
strive, . To strive before Ood, whose aim can alone cover the 
apostle in this journey with sat impenetrable buckler ; and by 
your prayers, since they aie the eflficacionas means of moving 
this almighty aim. — The regimen: %tnth me, reminds the 
Bomans how he is himself striving for the saooae end. 

Ver. 31. The enemies to be removed are, above all, the 
nnbelieving Jewa It is to them the first that refers; the 
second intimates that there are other adversaries within the 
church itself ; they ase ''those thousands of Jews who have 
believed," Acts xti. 20 and 21, and who have been filled 
with prej^idioes lagaiast Bead's person and woadc AH these 
hearts must be prepaned by Gkid Himselif to reocive well the 
offering which is about to be brought them. The reading 
StopoK^pia {qfferijig qf'apreseni) instead of Biatcovia (senriee), 
in the Vatic, and the Greco-Iats., seems to me probaiUe 
enough, ooBuidering the wieness of tiie expression^ — ^The kind 



* T. R., with A C L P, JfboL Syr., nads *#» ; H : iurt* x^#r#v ; B : M»ft$0 
UwM : D £ F G, It : X^#r#» Iir##». 
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of anxiety wluch breathes throughout this whole passage is in 
keeping with the painful presentiments felt by all the churches 
about this journey to Jerusalem^ and which found utterance 
shortly afterwards by the mouth of the prophets wherever Paul 
stopped (Acts XX. 22, 23, xxi. 4 et seq., 11 et seq.). 

Ver. 32. If with K A C we read : " that coming {iXjffdv) . . . 
I may he refreshed (crwavaTravcrmfuu),'* the two clauses : vnth 
joy and by the vriU of God, might refer to this principal verb : 
''that I may be refreshed" But it seems to me that this 
relation is unnatural, for the idea of joy is already contained 
in that of being refreshed, and the wiU of Qod more naturally 
determines the matter of arriving than that of resting. It is 
therefore preferable to apply these two clauses to the idea of 
coming. Of the two readings eXJdmv or eXBto . . . xai, the 
former is more in keeping with the simplicity of the apostle's 
style ; the latter, more elegant, seems to be an Alexandrine 
correction. — We think we see the apostle, after happily 
finishing his mission in Palestine, embarking full of joy and 
guided by the will of Grod, then arriving at Bome there to 
rest his weary heart among his brethren in the joy of the 
common salvation, and to recover new strength for a new 
work. — ^The reading " by the will of Ood " is preferable to all 
the others : Paul ordinarily rises to God whenever the subject 
involved is providential dispensations. 

Ver, 33. " The Ood ofpea4ie'^ be with you ail ! Amen"^ — 
The apostle's heart seems constrained, in proportion as he 
approaches the end, to transform every particular subject he 
touches into a prayer or request The special prayer con- 
tained in this verse is suggested to him by his conviction of 
the hostilities and dangers lying before himself, and by the 
need of soon being in full peace in the midst of his readers. — 
The authenticity of the word a/itfv, amen, is doubtful. It is 
found, no doubt, in most of the Mjj., but it is wanting in 
three of them, and it is easier to explain its addition by 
copyists than its omission. 

The authenticity of w. 30-33 is acknowledged by Lucht. 
Yolkmar admits only that of ver. 33, adding the first two 
verses of chap. xvL We have seen how little weight belongs 

1 D E F G, It Syi^ read nrm after ufum. 
' A F 6 omit the word mfuif. 
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to the objections raised by Baur and those critics to the 
authenticity of chap. xv. in general; we have not therefore to 
return to them. As to the opinions formerly given out by 
Sender and Paulus, according to which this whole chapter is 
only a particular leaf intended by the apostle either for the 
persons saluted in chap, xvi., or for the most enlightened mem- 
bers o£ the church of Some^ they are now abandoned. The 
apostle was no Mend of religious aristocracies, as we have seen 
in chap. xii. ; and ]ie would have done nothing to favour such 
a tendency. Besides, what is there in this chapter which could 
not be read with advantage by the whole church ? We have 
proved the intimate connection between the first part of the 
chapter and the subject treated in chap, xiv., as well as the 
connection between the second part and the Epistle as a whole, 
more particularly the preface, i. 1-15. The style and ideas are 
in aU points in keeping with what one would expect from the 
pen of Paul. As Hilgenfeld says : '* It is impossible in this 
offhand way to reject chaps, xv. and xvi. ; the Epistle to the 
Bomans cannot have closed with xiv. 23, unless it remained 
mthout a conclusion." M. Keuss expresses himself to the 
same effect, and we have pleasure in quoting the following 
lines from him in closing this subject : " The lessons contained 
in the first half of the text (chap, xv.) are absolutely harmonious 
with those of the previous chapter, and of the parallel passages 
of other Epistles, and the statement of the apostle's plans is 
the most natural expression of his mind and antecedents, as 
well as the reflection of the situation of the moment There is 
not the slightest trace of the aim of a forged composition, 
nor certainly of the possibility that the Epistle closed with 
chap, xiv,** 



THIRTIETH PASSAGE (XVI. 1-16). 
SeecmimmdcUiam, SaltUations, Warning.. 

It is the apostle's custom, when closing his letters, to treat 
a number of particular subjects of a more or less personal 
nature, such as special salutations, commissions, or warnings ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xvi 10-22 (particularly ver. 22) ; 2 Ck>r. xiii, 
11-13 ; Col. iv. 7-18 ; PhiL iv. 10-23 ; 1 Thess. v. 25-28. 
He does so in our Epistle. 

And firsts w. 1 and 2, the recommendation of the deaconess 
Phoebe. 

OODET. 2 B BOM. II. 
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Yv. 1^ 2. '' Now ^ I commend utUo you PkoAe, owr rietor, 
whUh is a decuioness of ths dintrch of Cmch/rea, thai ye receive 
her m ^ Lord ae iecometh eamts, and that ye assist her in 
whatsoever dusiness she hath need of you ; for also she ha£h "been 
a euccov/rer of many and of myself ^ — Heie, according to some^ 
begins a pxivatd note entrusted by the apostle to the bearers 
(Semler), or to the female bearer (EichhomX of this Epistle^ to 
indicate the pnncipal persons to be sainted m the chniches 
which were to be visited by the way. Some modems, D. 
Schulz, Benss^ Ewald, Laurent, Benan, etc.^ even think they 
can, either &om the starting-point (Cenchiea), or from certain 
names in the salutations which follow, positively determine 
the church for which this note was composed. It was, they 
hold, the diurch of Ephesus. We shall examine step by step 
as we proceed the reasons alleged in favour of this supposition. 
We only remark here, that many of those who reject the 
salutations, w. 3-16, from the i^tle to the Bomans, yet 
regard w. 1 and 2 as having belonged to it (Scholten, 
Volkittar, Schultz). We note besides, aa to the zest of this 
chapter, the following observation of Scholtz: ^As long as 
the destination to the church of Some of all the parts of 
chap, xvi can he mamtained, this view ought to be preferred 
to every other." And, indeed, it will always be difficult to 
understand how a leaf of salutations intended fiur the church 
of Ephesus, or any other, should have strayed into the copy 
of our Epistle deposited in the archives of the church of Some 
(see the remarks at the end of this chapter). 

It has generally been admitted that Phoebe was the bearer 
of our Epistle, and no doubt with reason. For otherwise how 
are we to explain this so special personal recommendation ? 
Comp. CoL iv. 7; Eph. vi 21. Paul mentions two titles 
which point her out for the interest of the Christians of 
Some ; she is a sister, and, moreover, a eervant of ths Lord, 
invested consequently with an ecdesiaetical office. It has 
been denied that at so remote a period the office of deaconess 
could already be in existenca But why, if there' were 
deacone (xii. 7 ; Acts vi. 1 et seq. ; PhiL L 1), diould there 
not have been also from primitive times a similar office dis* 
charged by women, members of the church 7 With what 

1 D F G omit the ^i. 



light can we idlege that tbe c^oa juontiwied xiL 8 bdoaged 
only to men 1 It seeiw to us imposaible to thank th«t ike 
mdawa epolBeii of, 1 Tim. y. 3 et ae<|^ irate sot persons 
invested with an ecdesiastical officG^ And in aiij case, the 
ministrations of benefieenee of a pdvate nature, mentioned in 
our Epistle (xiL 7), mnst hee^ been carried out in good 
measure by sidera. And wby dienild not a rich and devoted 
woman, who had for a time occupied heiself with soeh week, 
have borne, even without ecdeaiiaatical conseciaition, the title 
of deaconAsa? If our passage had a later origin than the 
first century, there would certainly have been iadsrodneed here, 
instead of the word itAmm^<K (cUaotm^ whicb ia the masculine 
term originally applied to both sexes, tbe feminine title 
iuucovtaaa (deaconeaa), already in use in. the second century. 
Comp. the letter in whicb Pliny relates that be has been 
obliged to torture two of those servants wbo are called 
minisfyrm (evidently a translation of Smmavtaatui), There were 
so many services to be rendered to the poor, to orphans^ to 
strangers, to Uie sick, which women only could dischaxge! 
As is observed by Sdhafif, the profound separation between 
tbe sexes in the East must ako have ccmitributed to render a 
female diaconate altogether indispensable. — The participle 
oiaav, who is, expressly denotes that Phoebe is stiU, at the 
time of Paul's writing, invested with this office* — Cenchrea 
was the port of Corinth toward the east, on the Egean Sea ; 
and hence it has been inferred that Phosbe was going rather 
to Ephesus than to Some. The proof is far from convincing. 
"The perscm in question," says Schultz himself, ''is not a 
Corinthian who is passing through Cenchrea, but, on the 
contraiy, a woman of Cenchrea who is passing through 
Corinth, and who is consequently on her way to the west" 
A good answer as an argoment ad hamdnem. But, speaking 
&eely, what a puenlify is criticism thus handled ! 

Yer. 2. In the lord : in the prc^ound feeling of fche com* 
munion with Him, which binds into one body all the members 
of the church. — The expression: aa heeomdh sairdSy may 
signify, beeonmig saints who are received, like Phoebe, or 
saints who are called to receive, like the Bomans. Is it 
absolutely necessary to choose between the two meanings ? — 
There is a correlatum between tbe two terms 'irapiOTavcu, to 
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stand beside in order to hold vp, and wpoardn^ {protedress^ 
jpcUroness), one who stands before in order to guide or protect. 
Hence it appears that Phoebe had bestowed care on Panl 
himself, perhaps during his stay at Cenchrea, mentioned 
Acts xviiL 18, and on occasion of an iUness. M. Benan 
informs us that 'Hhis poor woman started on a wild winter 
journey across the Archipelago without any other resource 
than Paul's recommendation." Then he adds: "It is more 
natural to suppose that Paul recommended Phoebe to the 
Ephesians, whom he knew, than to the Bomans, whom 
he did not know." As if the titles given to Phoebe, dted 
YV. 1 and 2, were not enough to interest any church what- 
ever in her I 

Vv, 3-16. 

To the recommendation of Phoebe, the apostle joins a list 
of salutations, which might indeed still be called recommen- 
dations; for the imperative cunrdaaaOe, greet, fifteen times 
repeated, is addressed to the whole churcL It is, in fiact, the 
church itself which he charges to transmit this mark of affec- 
tion to its different objects. How was this commission 
carried out ? P^bably, at the time when the letter was read 
in full assembly of the church, the president expressed to the 
person designated, in some way or other, the mark of distinc- 
tion which the apostle had bestowed on him. Most critics of 
the present day hold that this list of salutations cannot have 
been written by Paul with a view to the church of Bome, 
which he had not yet visited. How then could he have 
known so many persons in it? The persons in question, 
therefore, were friends of the apostle in a church which he 
had himself founded, and, to all appearance, in the church of 
Ephesus. Accident has willed that this list should be joined 
afterwards to the Epistle to the Bomans (see especially Beuss, 
EpUres Pauiiniennes, pp. 19, 20). Baur, Lucht, etc, go still 
further: they think that this list was composed later by a 
foiger, who thou^t good to make Paul pen the names of 
several notable persons of the church of Bome, in order to 
produce an advantageous impression on this church, which 
was always somewhat unfavourably disposed toward the 
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aposde. ^A vety improbable piooeduie,** observes Sohultz. 
''And how/' asks this writer with reason^ ''would the forger 
in this case have forgotten Clement/' who should surely have 
figured at the head ? For the rest, let us study the list itself. 
Vv. 3-oa. " Oreet Ptisea^ and AqwUds, my helpers in Christ 
Jesus, Who have for my life laid down (heir own necks, — 
TJM/Uo whom not only I give thanks, hU also all the chwrches 
of the Gentiles, And the ckureh that is in their hotise," 
— Aquilas and his wife Prisca (or PrisdUa) were Jews, 
natives of Pontus, in Asia Minor. They were established at 
Borne as tent-makers, when the edict of Claudius, which 
expelled Israelites from the capital, obliged them to emigrate. 
They had been settled for a short time at Corinth, when 
Paul arrived there for the first time in the year 53. Their 
common occupation drew them together, and Paul soon 
brought them to the knowledge of Christ (Acts xviii. 2). 
For it is absolutely arbitrary to represent them as already 
Christians when they left Bome. This opinion arises only 
from the tendency to derive the propagation of the gospel at 
Bome from the Jewish synagogua But it is excluded by the 
expression of the Acts : Tivit ^lovhaZov, a certain Jew. Luke 
would have added the epithet /Mdrir^v, disciple; comp. 
Acts xvl 1. When, two years later, the apostle left Corinth 
with the intention of going to found a mission at Ephesus, 
Aquilas and his wife repaired to the latter city, while Paul 
proceeded first to visit Jerusalem and AntiocL Their inten- 
tion certainly was to prepare the way for him in the capital 
of the province of Asia, then to support his ministry there, as 
they had done at Corinth; comp. Acts xviii. 18-21. — It is 
this salutation more than anything else which has given rise to 
the supposition that our entire list was addressed to Ephesus. 
But could not this husband and wife, who had emigrated from 
Pontus to Bome, then from Bome to Corinth, and lastly, from 
Corinth to Ephesus, have returned to Bome, their former 
domicile, after the imperial edict had fallen into desuetude ? 
This is the more admissible as the object of 'this return is 
easily understood. We know from Acts xix. 21, that even at 
Ephesus Paul had already formed the plan of proceeding to 
Bome as soon as he had finished his work in Asia and Greece. 

^ T. R. reads n^»i>jL«y, with sereral Mnn. Syr. 
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Aqnilwi and Priscilb, who had been so meftd to him «t 
Gorinthy who hsd ev«ii gone to Bphesns with him with a view 
to his appioaefaiDg mission, might a seoGOid time, by proceed- 
ing from EpfaesQs to Borne, do for him what they had done by 
leaving Corinth for Ephesns. The passage, Jas. iv. 13, shows 
with what ease rich Jewish traders travelled from one laige 
eify to another. ^ To-day or to-morrow we will go into such 
a city, and buy and sell and get gain.** Objection is taken 
foom the short time which had dapsed since the end of 
Panl's sojourn at Ephesus : ten mosdis only, it is said, from 
the spring of the year 57, when at Ephesns he wrote the 
Ehnst Epistie to the Corinthians (chap, xvi 8), and when he 
conveys gi^etings &om Aquiias and Prisdlla (xvi 19), to the 
beginning of 58, when it is alleged he wrote the Epistle to 
the Bomans from Corinth. But we tliink there is a mistake 
in putting only ten months* interval between the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians and the Epistle to the Bomana A pro- 
found study of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, as well 
as of the Acts, leads to a wholly different result From the 
spring, of the year 67, when Paul left Ephesus, to ihe time 
when he made the stay at Corinth, during which he composed 
our Epistle, there dapsed, we think, nearly two years, from 
Easter 57 to February 59. Sudi an interval fully sufBces 
to explain the new change of Aquiias and Prisdlla, and their 
return to Bome. In the fkct that many years later, about the 
year 66, and perhaps on occasion of the persecution of Nero 
(in 64), diey are again setded at Ephesus, where Paul sends 
them a salutation, 2 Tim. iv. 19, there is nothing to surprise 
us. — The form Priaca is certainly authentic in the Epistle to 
the Bomans ; the diminutive PfiseiUa, which is read in the 
T. B., is found only in some Mnn. In the Acts (xviii 2, 18, 
26, and 1 Cor. xvi 19), the latter form is found in all the 
documents. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, the two readings exist, but the 
majority are in favour of Prisca, as in Bomans. There is also 
variation in the reciprocal position of the two names. The 
wifo is placed here first, as in Acts xviiL 18 and 2 Tim. iv. 
19. Probably she was superior to her husband, either in 
ability or Christian activity. 

Yer. 4. The qualitative pronoun otrvue; sigxdfies : as people 
who . . . The expression : to pvi the neck under {the axe), is 
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no dovibt figuntiyft; bit in any ease it iinpliev the act of 
ezposii^ one's lilk We do not know where or when this 
evenfe took plaoe. Was it at CosmOi, on oooasion of the 
mene deacribed Acta xviiL 12 et seq. 1 or was it not xatbar 
at Epheao^, in one or other t)f the caaea to which allusion is 
made in the words, 1 Cor. xv. 32 and 2 Cor. 18? The 
apostle leminda the Bomans that they had thereby rendered 
aervioe to all the churches of the Gentile world, and oon- 
aequently to them also. This passage proves two tilings--^ 
Ist That these words, intended to recommend Aquilas and 
Friscilla, were not addressed to the church of Ephesus, where 
the event lefened to probably took place; for Paul un- 
doubtedly means to give his readers information. 2d That 
the church to which he addressed them was itself one of those 
churches of the Oentile world whose gratitude these two 
persons had deserved ; a new proof of the Gentile origin of 
the Christians of Borne. 

Yer. 5cu The expression : the ehwrch that is %% Uidr house, 
may have three meanings. Either it denotes the entire 
assembly of the servants and work-pec^le residing and work- 
ing with them ; or it applies to that portion of the church 
which had its usual place of meeting in their house; or finally, 
the words apply to the whole church of the capital, whidi 
held its plenary meetings at their house ; comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 23. 
This last sense is incompatible with the preposition nard, the 
meaning of which is distributive, and supposes other places of 
worship (w. 14 and 15). The first is improbable, for the 
term eKKKqala, ehwrch^ would not suit a purely private gather- 
ing. The second is therefore the only possible one ; comp. 
1 Cor. xvi 19. Schultz thinks we may conclude from these 
words that Aquilas was invested with the of&ce of elder in 
the church of Ephesus where he lived, and that, consequently, 
he could not so easily chaise his domicile. One must surely 
be at a loss for good reasons to imagine such a one as thia— * 
What is certain is, that these two persons are saluted here, 
not only as particular friends of St. Paul, but because of the 
important part they played in the work of his apostleship. 
The passage. Acts xviii. 24-28, presents an example of their 
activity, and of the powerful influence they exercised ; and it 
is most probable that what they had been at Ephesus, they 
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had also been at Borne, from the day when they letamed to 
it. In a word, they were evangelists of the first order. This 
is what recommends them to the respectful attention of the 
chnrch, and assigns them the first rank in this list of apostolic 
salutationa This drcomstance throws light on the character 
of the whole list 

Yv. 5h, 6. ** Oreet my toell-heloved Epenetus, who was the 
Jhrst-fruiis of Asia^ unto Christ? Greet Mary^ who bestowed 
much loibowr on us."* — ^Epenettts is to ns an imknown person- 
age. According to the Beceived reading, he wouM be the 
first convert of Aehaia, consequently a native of Corinth, 
which could hardly be reconciled witii 1 Cor. xvi. 15. This 
reading probably arises fix)m the copyists thinking that Paul 
meant to speak of the coimtiy from which he was writing. 
The true reading is certainly of Asia. Meyer concludes, from 
the fact that Epenetus was the first convert in this province, 
that he must have been a Jew, because Paul preached first of 
all in the synagogue ; as if Aquilas and Priscilla, who had 
preceded Paul at Ephesus, might not have met with and con- 
verted a Gentile in that city before Paul arrived, and pro- 
claimed the gospel in full synagogue ! The Greek name of 
Epenetus would rather lead us to think him a Gentile ; he 
was the fvrst-fruits of the QentUes converted at Ephesus. 
Here again the critics find an undeniable proof of the desti- 
nation of this list to the church of Ephesus. But if , as is 
probable, Epenetus was the fruit of the labours of Aquilas, 
anterior even to those of Paul, he might very naturally have 
accompanied the evangelist-pair from Ephesus to Bome, to take 
part in their work in that great city. Hence the intimate 
relation which the apostle here establishes between these 
three persons ; hence also the honourable tide which he ^ives 
to this last before all the church. — ^The regimen e^ Xpurrov, 
unto Christ, makes Christ the person to whom the first-firuits 
are ofiTered. 

Yer. 6. We know nothing of this Mary saluted in ver. 6 ; 
her name indicates her Jewish origin, even if, with some Mjj., 

* T. R. reacU, with L P, Syr., /Lxmrnt (ofAehaia) instead of A^mf (<^A9ia). 
' D £ F G read if x^#r» (i» Chriti) iiiBtead of ut TLft^m (tmio Chritt), 

> A B C D : Umfmf instead of M«^^ 

* T. R., with L, Mnn., reads us ntuL§ (on im) ; all the rest : m vftmt {an yoii). 
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we read Maptav. — If, with almost all the Mjj., we lead eh 
vfjM^, an you, Mary would be one who had rendered herself 
particularly nsefdl in the church of Borne, perhaps by her 
deTotion during some epidemic which had raged in the churcL 
But would Paul thus remind the chnrch of a thing which, in 
that case, it knew much better than himseK? Besides, all 
the persons saluted here are so because of some connection or 
other with the apostle; this is what makes us prefer the 
reading eh ^fta?, on U8. like Phoebe, like Aquilas and 
PriseiUai she had actively taken part in the work of Paul, and 
occupied heiself by ministering to those who surrounded him ; 
and now &om the east she had gone to Bome, like so many 
others. 

Vy. 7, 8. ** Salute Andronicus and Jvmas, my couTUrymen 
and my fdloto-priamers, who are of note awxmg the apostles, and 
who oho were in Christ "before Toe} Greet Ampliatus^ my 
heloved in Uie Lord" — ^The word Jvmian might be taken as 
the accusative of a female name, Jibnia, to denote the sister 
or wife of Andronictis. But the end of the verse leads us 
rather to think of a man of the name of Juntas. — ^The expres- 
sion m^ffeifw fiov may signify : my kinsmen, or my fdhuh 
countrymen (ix. 3). The first meaning seems, in itself, the 
more natural; but in w. 11 and 21 this term is applied to 
other persons, two of whom (Jason and Sosipater) appear 
to be Macedonians (Acts xvii. 5 and xx. 4). The wider 
meaning, that oi fellouheountrym^en^ thus becomes the more 
probable. Even Schultz finds a proof in these words that 
Paul wrote these lines to a church of Gentile origin ("my 
countrymen"). Hence it has been concluded that these 
salutations could not be addressed to the church of Bome. 
From the same circumstance we, for our part, on the contrary, 
conclude that the church of Bome was not Judeo-Christian. 
It has been asked when these two Christians of Jewish origin 
could have been imprisoned with St. Paul ? Neither the Acts 
nor the previous Epistles furnish an answer to this question. 
But the descriptions in 2 Cor. vL 5 et seq., and xi 23 et seq., 
allude to so many imknown circumstances in the apostle's life, 
that this ignoitmce ought not to excite our surprise. In chap. 

^ D E F G| It. read rtt irf ifu» instcfid of •« »m wf tfMu ytytftt^t. 
' D £ L P, Syr. : AftLwXmf inrteiid of a^^-Ammw. 
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XV. of his Episflie to the Coimthiaxia, Clement ct Borne 
tates sewn captivities of the apostle, and we know of only four 
(Philippic J^usalem, Ceeaarea^ Borne). ProbaUsr the erveot in 
qnestion helcrngs to a period anterior to kia miasioDary j onraeyB 
(comp. the end of the veise). — ^Moat crikiea of tibe preasnt day 
agree in explaining the following words in this sense: " wdl 
known by the apostles '* (the Twelve). But what a strange 
title of honour : the apostles know them ! And oan the hf, 
in, have sueh a meaning: " illustriottfl trith, tbsA is to aay, in 
the opinion of the apostlesu" Meyer quotes the phiaae of 
Euripides: Maij^jto^ iv fiporoh, illuatrioua with mettals, or in 
their eyes. But why not translate quite amply : illnstrioua 
in the number of or among mortals ? And similarly, and with 
still more reason, here: illustrious among those numerous 
evangelists who, by their ndssionaiy labours in the countries 
of the East, have merited the name of aposties. This title, 
indeed, could in certain cases have a wider sense than it has 
in our Gtospels ; thus, Acts xiv. 4 and 14, it is ajq^ilied to 
Barnabas, as it is indirectly, 1 Car. ul 5. So we call the 
missionary Brainerd, the apostle of the Indians. Such 
another, the apostle of China or of the Indies. — ^A last title of 
honour : these two men preceded Paul himself in the faith. 
They belong, therefore, to that primitive church of Jerusalem 
whose members^ as years elapse, take ever a more venerable 
character in the eyes of all the churches. The Greco-Latin 
readiQg: "the apostles v^ %oere &e/bre m^," is an evident 
corruption of the text. 

Yer. 8. The Alexs.: Ampliaton; the othexB, following an 
abridged form : Amplian, Paul, having no spedal distinction 
to mention as belonging to this person, contents himself with 
pointing him out to the respect of the church by the expres- 
sion of his affection ; and that is enough, for it is an affection 
in the Lord, which consequently implies in Amplias devotion to 
His service. 

Yv. 9, 10. "SaiiUe Urbcmus, <mr helper in Christ, and 
Stachys my beloved. Salute ApeUee [the brother] approved in 
Christ. Salute them which are of Aristotmlus* househoUL" — 
Urbanus, a Latin name signifying citieen ; Stachjrs, a Greek 
name signifying an ear of com. In speaking of the former as 
his fellow- worker, Paul says : our (comp. the on u$, ver. 6), 
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beeanee it is ths mpoMlin work -winxAi is in qnestioii with all 
tiie wcskeis wlio engaga ui it alongidth him.; fi^peaUng-^sf fais 
peraoaal fiieudakip, he flays : my. 

Vol 10. Apelle$: a fzequest Baxae ifar fveed]ii6& st Borne, 
especially among JewsL Every ooae kaoiro tiie Gndat fadmts 
ApMa of Horaee. — dim%iJM^: the Ghzistiaai who has passed 
his trials^ who has shown himself sted&irt; in his ooicrsa — 
Ihe last words may denote the GhiistiaiB who axe of the 
number of Anstobulus' e%tUrefi> or those who belong to his 
house as mfroatnia. The expression used i^rees better with the 
seooai meaning. It was a large hoose, Jewish perhaps, to 
which the gospel had found acoesa 

Yr. 11, 12. "Salute BJamdian wy coimtrymcm. Oreet ^ism 
that he of fht ho/vaduM of Ifaremus, which etre m the Lord. 
Salute Tryphtna and Tryphosa, who labowr in the Lord. Salfde 
the beloved Perns, wMeh lahowred wath in the Lord** — Here, 
again, avyyepi^^ may signify either countryman or kinsman 
(see ver. 7). The Soman writes Suetonius, Pliny, Tacitus, 
speak of a freedman of Claudius, of the name of Narcissus. Is 
it the house of this imperial favourite which is here referred 
tot He himself had been executed four years before the 
composition of omr Epistle ; but his house might still exist at 
Some. 

Yec 12. Paul speaks h^e of three women, the two former 
of whom were distinguidied at this time, and the third had 
been distinguished previouedy in the service of the Lord and of 
the church, like Priscilla and Mary. The two former were 
px)bably sisteaes ; their almost identical names come from the 
yerb r/w^w, to live voluptuously. Paul wishes evidently to 
contrast this meaning of their name with that of the epithet 
KowuMTO^f uAo work Idborioudy. They are in Christ the 
opposite of what their name expresses. — Persis, a woman of 
Persia. Foreigners were often designated by the name of their 
native country (Lydia, a Lydian). Meyer points out the 
delicacy with which Paul here omits the pronoun /aov {rwy). 
Probably she was an aged woman ; Paul sajrs : labowred. 

Ver. 13. "Salute Bufus, chosen in the Lord, <md his mother 
and mdne." — ^The term chosen cannot be taken here in the 
sense in which it applies to all Christians : it must denote 
something speciaL Hofmann, judging from what follows, 
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tmdeistands : ^ The man whom I have specially chosen as my 
biother in the Lord." But in this sense the pronoun iiov (my) 
could not be wanting. As what is the better is willingly chosen, 
the word itcK&crS^, chosen, takes the sense of distinguiAed, 
exeeUerU, This is certainly the meaning of the epithet here, 
as in 2 John 1 and 13. The following words: ''his mother 
and mine/' prove that Paul was united to this family by the 
closest ties — ^that he had even lived in it And if we remem- 
ber that Mark, writing his Gospel at Bome, was pleased to 
designate Simon of Gyrene, who carried the cross of Jesus, as 
"the father of Alexander and Bufus,'* we shall be naturally led 
to hold that this family had removed firom Jerusalem to Bome, 
where Bufus occupied a distinguished place in the church. It 
was therefore during the years of his youth, when he was 
studying at Jerusalem, that Paul had lived in the bosom of 
this family, and had enjoyed the motherly care of Simon's 
wife. 

Yv. 14, 15. " Salute Asyneriius, Phlegcn, ffermee, Patrdbas, 
ffermae, and the brethren which are wUh them. Salute PhUo- 
logue, and Jvlia} Nereus, and hie sister, and Olympas, and all 
the saAnts which are wUh iheni" — ^The personages whose names 
follow are not designated by any epithet of distinction ; but it 
was honour enough to be marked out, were it only by name, to 
the respectful attention of the whole church of Bome. — ^The last 
words of both of the verses 14 and 15 : and the brethren who 
are xvUh them,, prove that the persons just named are so, not 
simply as believers, but as directors of a whole assembly which 
is accustomed to meet around them. They lived, no doubt, in 
different quarters, and formed, besides the group which met in 
the house of Aquiks, two distinct assemblies. — ^Hennas was 
regarded by Origen as the author of the work famous in l^e 
primitive church, entitled the Pastor of Hermas. But it 
seems now established by the Fragment of Muratori that this 
writins dates only from the second half of the second century, 
and tnat Hermas is a wholly different person from the man 
who is here saluted by the apostle. — Olympas (perhaps an 
abbreviation of Olympiodorus) is certainly here a man*8 name. 

Yer. 1 5. Julia (for such is the true reading) is undoubtedly 
the wife of Philologus. 

^ C F Q i«fld UypMv instead of UvXtm*, 
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Yer. 16. "SaluU one another with an holy kiss. AU^ the 
churches of Christ salute yotk"^ — ^The apostle has just saluted 
in his own name the influential members of the different flocks 
of the churdi of Borne ; but he naturally feels the need of 
also testif3ring his affection to the whole church; and he 
charges all its members to do so for him toward another. For 
this purpose they are to use the customary form of the brotherly 
hiss. If we did not know positively from the Fathers, 
partictdarly TertuUian {oeetdum pads) in the De Orations, 
0. 14 (comp. 1 Pet v. 14), that the reference here is to an 
external rite, we should be tempted to hold the opinion of 
Calvin and Philippi, according to which we must give the 
term holy kiss a purely spiritual meaning : the salutation of 
brotherly love. But we learn from the Apostolic Constitutions 
that at a later time rules were laid down to remove firom this 
custom all that might be offensive in it, so that it is more 
probable the term ought to be taken literally. We may be 
assured that in the apostolic churches all was done with 
order and dignity. This is what is expressed by the epithet 
&yiov, holy, which recurs 1 Cor. xvi 20, 2 Cor. xiiL 12, and 
1 Thess. V. 26. Probably the president of the assembly gave 
the kiss to the brother who sat next him, and he to his 
neighbour, while the same thing took place on the part of the 
women. 

While the apostle in thought sees the Christians of Bome 
saluting one another by this sign of brotherhood, a greater 
spectacle is presented to his mind, that of all the churches 
already composing Christendom, and which are likewise imited 
by the bond of communion in Christ He has just himself 
traversed the churches of Greece and Asia ; he has spoken to 
them of his already formed plan of proceeding to Bome (Acts 
xix. 21, XX. 25), and they have all charged him with their 
salutations to their sister in the capital of the world. Now is 
the time for him to discharge this commission. Through his 
instrumentality, the members of Christ's body scattered over 
the earth salute one another with a holy kiss, just like the 
members of the church which he is addressing. The T. B. 
has rejected the word aU, no doubt because it was not under* 

^ T. R., with sereral Mnn. only, omits ^mrm (oS). 

* B £ F 6, It omit all the lecond part of ver. 16 (see on rer. 21). 
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stood how Paiil oould send greetings firam other churches than 
those among which heiras at the tima — ^Tbe Gieeo-Latfai text 
has tranafened this seeond half of the -verae to the end of 
-ver. 21, with the evident intention of connecting it with the 
salutations of Paul's companions. But these have too private 
and personal a character to allow of the apostle appending to 
them so solemn a message as tiiat of all the dxmches of the 
East to the chozch of Some. This message nnwt form an 
integral part of the letter; it is quite otherwise with these 
salutations (see below). 

We axe now in a position to judge of the question whet^r 
this passage belongs to our Epistle. In it twenty-siz pexsons 
are individually designated — ^twenty-four by their namea Of 
these names it may be said that one or two are Hebrew, fim 
or six Latin, fifteen to sizteen Oreek ; tbiee Ghxistian conif- 
munxties assembling in different localities aie mentioned 
(w. 5, 14, 15); besides two groups having more of a private 
character (w. 10 and 11). It appears evident to us that the 
apostle feek the need of paying homage to aU the faithfiQ 
servants and all the devoted handmaids of the Lord who had 
aided in the foundation and development of this church, and 
before his arrival completed the task of the apostolate in this 
great city. Ifot only is the apoetle concerned to testify to 
them his personal feelings ; but he expresses himself in such 
a way as to force the church, so to speak, to take part as a 
whole in this public testimony of gratitude toward those to 
whom it owes its existence and prosperily. If such is the 
meaning of this truly unique passage in St Paul's letters, does 
it not apply infinitely better to a church which, like that of 
Bome, had not yet seen an apostle within it, than to those 
of Ephesus or Corinth, where the entire activity of laymg the 
foundation was, as it were, personified in a single individual ? 
Hence those difEeient expressions used by the apostle : ^ feUow- 
worker in the Lord," " who laboured" or " who labour," " all 
those who are with them," and even once the use of the title 
apostle. We seem, as we read these numerous salutations, to 
have before us the spectade of a beehive swarming on all sides 
with activity and labour in the midst of the vast field of the 
capital of the world, and we understand better the whole 
passage of chap. xiL relative to the varied gifts and numerous 
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misjatriea, as veU as the lemarkable expiesBion : vdvn r^ ivri 
iv vfMf, every man that is [as a worker] among you (ver. 3). 
'' Here is/' says Gaussen/ " a pictaie to the life of a primitive 
church ; we can see to what height the most ignoraat and weak 
of its members can me, . . . We wonder at the progress 
already made by the word of God, solely throng the labours 
of travellers^ artisans, sMrchants, women, slaves, and freedmen, 
who resided in Borne." ISot only did the apostle know a large 
number of these workers, because he had been connected with 
them in the East (Andronicus and Junias, Bufus and his 
mother, for example), or because be had converted them him- 
self (Aquilas and Priscilla); but he also received news fran 
Borne, as is proved by the intimate details into which he entered 
in chap, ziv.; and he might thus know of the labours of many 
of those saluted, whom he did not know personally. Such is 
probably the case with the last persons designated, and to 
whose names he adds no description. The Greek origin of the 
most of these names constitutes no objection to the Boman 
domicile <tf those who bear them. What matters it to us that, 
as M. Benan says, after Eather Garucci, the names in Jewish 
inscriptions at Bome are mostly of Latin origin ? If there is 
any room for surprise, five or six Latin names would perhaps 
be more astonishing at Ephesus than fifteen or sixteen Greek 
names at Bome. Have we not proved over and over that this 
church was recruited much more largely from Gentiles than 
from Jews, and that especially it was founded by missionaries 
who had come from Syria, Asia» and Greece ? M. Beuss no 
doubt asks what became of all those friends of Paul, when, 
some years later, he wrote from Bome his Epistles to the 
Colosaians and Fhilippians; and later still, the Second to 
Timely. But, in writing from Bome to the churches of 
Colosse and Philippi, he could only send salutations from 
individuals who knew them. And a little before the Second 
to Timothy, there occurred the persecution of Nero, which had 
for the time dispersed and almost annihilated the church of 
Bome. Our conclusion, therefore, is not only that this passage 
of salutations may have been written to the church of Bome, 
but that it could not have been addressed to any other more 
suitably. As at the present day, Paris or even Bome is a sort 

^ TJUopneiutU, pp. 468 and 474. 
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of rendezvous for numerous foreign Christians of both sexes^ 
who go thither to found evangelistic works ; so the great pagan 
Some attracted at that time the religioys attention and zeal of 
all the Christians of the East 

Let us remark, in closing, the exquisite delicacy and 
courtesy which guide the apostle in those distinguishing 
epithets with which he accompanies the names of the servants 
or handmaids of Christ whom he mentions.^ Each of those 
descriptive titles is as it were the rough draft of the new 
name which those persons shall bear in glory. Thus under- 
stood, this enumeration is no longer a diy nomenclature ; it 
resembles a bouquet of newly-blown flowers, which diffiise 
refreshing odours. 

Vv. 17-20. 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the apostle, after a 
passage of salutations, xvi. 19*21, stops all at once to address 
to the church, as in the form of a postscript, a solemn warning 
(ver. 22). It is as if the salutation which he had just written 
awoke in him once more before closing the feeling of the 
danger which lies in the way of his readers. It is the same 
here, with this difference, t^at at Corinth the danger was 
present and pressing, as ia shown by the whole Epistle, 
whereas at Borne it is still remote, though inevitable. The 
tone also of the warning is distinctly different in the two 
cases ; for Corinth a threatening, for Rome a simple putting 
on their guard in the most affectionate and fatherly tone. — 
Benan, Weizsacker, Schultz, agree in thinking that this 
passage can only have been addressed by Paul to a church 
which he had himself founded — that of Ephesus, for example. 
We shall examine their reasons as we study this passage. 
In the eyes of Baur, Lucht, Yolkmar, it is not even St. 
Paul's ; it faUs under the judgment of condemnation which, 
according to these critics, ia due to the two chaps, xv. and 
xvi mostly or totally. 

Vv. 17, 18. *' Now I exJuyrt you, brethren, to mark them 
which cause [the] divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine 

1 See on thb subject the whole beautiful passage in M. Gaussen's work just 
quoted, pp. 468-471. 
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which ye have learned; and avoid them. Far they that are 
srieh serve not Christ ou/r Lord, btU their own belly; and hy 
fair speeches and "benedictions^ deceive the hearts of the simple^ — 
As observed by Hofmann, the apostle had regulated (chaps, 
xiv. and xv.) all that related to the internal differences which 
might exist in the church of Borne. But now the unity of 
all Christendom has just presented itself vividly to his mind ; 
and remembering the divisions which trouble it in other 
churches, he thinks that they might penetrate from without 
into the bosom of this one. He has evidently in view those 
Judaizers who from Jerusalem had come down to trouble 
the church of Antioch, who from Syria had followed Paul 
step by step to Galatia, and even to Corinth, and who would 
be sure, as soon as they heard of a church founded at Bome, 
to arrive on the spot, seeking to monopolize it for themselves. 
Facts proved that the anticipation of Paul was well founded. 
The beginning of the Epistle to the Philippians, written from 
Bome four or five years after ours, proves the pernicious 
activity of those fanatical partisans of the law in the church 
of Bome. Probably the party of the weak, chap, xiv., had 
opened it to their entrance. 

The description which follows contains details which are 
too minute to allow us, with Hofmann, to apply this warning 
to all Mse teachers in general. Gentile or Jew. — ^The article 
before the words divisions and offenxxs, shows that the apostle 
has in view facts already known. But it does not follow 
that they had transpired in the church to which he was 
writing, as is alleged by those who maintain that this passage 
cannot have been addressed to the church of Bome. It was 
enough that these disorders were facts of notoriety in other 
churches, to warrant St. Paul in speaking as he does. And 
how could those who had laboured with him in the churches 
of the East, and whom he has just been saluting in such 
numbers, Aquilas and PrisciUa, for example, who had shared 
with him at Ephesus all the agonies of the great Corinthian 
conflict, have failed to know intimately the burning enmity 
with which the apostle was regarded by a certain number of 
Judeo-Christians ? The term divisions refers to ecclesiastical 
divisions ; the term offences, to the moral disorders which had 

^ D £ F G, It omit the words jmu ivy^ytrng, 
GODET. 2 C BOM. IL 
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m often accompanied them, particularly at Corinth; comp. 
2 Cor. x.-xui-*^It is entirely false to concltide from the 
words: ''contrary to the doctrine which ye hare learned/' 
that Paul himself was the founder of the church to which 
tbis passage was addressed. He would have said more clearly 
in that case : " which ye learned of me;** comp, Phil. iv. 9. 
Iliffi passage says nothing more than vi. 17, where Paul gives 
thanks " because the Somans have obeyed from the heart the 
fonn of doctrine according to which they were taught" The 
reference, here as there, is to Paul's gospel which had been 
taught to the Bomans, not by himself, but by those of his 
fellow-labourers whom he has just saluted. The teaching 
exposed to this gospel is the legal sjrstem, which, according to 
this passage, as weU as i 8, 11, 12, -vi 17, and the whole 
Bpistle in general, had not yet got a footing at Rome.— These 
werds are obviously sufficient, if they were really addressed to 
this church, to overthrow Baur^s opinion as to its composition 
and tendency. As the expression : to mark, have the eyes open 
to {a-Koireiv), refers to an enemy expected rather than present, 
we must apply the last words of the verse : avoid them, to the 
time when they shall be present, and shall seek to do their 
work. Then there will be no need even to enter into com- 
munication with them ; all that is necessary will be simply to 
tmm the back to them; and why? The following verse 
answers this question. 

Yer. 18. The parties referred to are men at once sensual 
and hypocritical ; it is therefore imder the influence of a deep 
moral aversion that the Christians of Some are called to avoid 
them. They serve their sensual appetites, and not Christ. 
This feature reminds us of Phil. in. 19, words which apply to 
the same individuals : '' whose god is their belly, and who 
mind earthly things;" comp. also 2 Cor. xi 20 and 21 : ''If 
a man bring you into bondage, devour you, take of you, ye 
sufTer it" It is this sensual and insolent conduct which Paul 
characterizes, Phil. iiL 2, in the severe terms : "Beware of dogs ; 
beware of evil workers." The gospel ministry was to these 
people a means of gain, and gain the means of satisfying their 
gross passiona They were the Tartuffes of the period. 
Another point of resemblance identifies them more completely 
still with the type drawn by Moli^re : they present themselves 
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with a hflnignftTit style of epeecli (xpV^^o^^^)f ^^^ ^^^ 
fatherly henedictions {evXo^lai) ; and the simpU {ixaicoi, liter- 
ally^ the innocent), who suspect no evil, allow themselves to 
be caught with these devout airs and paternal tone. Was it 
necessary^ as Schultz holds, that these men should be already 
present to account for Paul speaking thus in regard to them ? 
Had he not learned to know them in this light in Galatia and at 
Corinth, and could he not portray them to the church of Borne, 
that they might be recogmsed immediately on their appearing ? 
Ver. 19. ** For your obedimoe is come abroad unto aU; I 
am glad therefore on yowr "behalf} BtU yet I would have you 
vnse ^ unto that which is good, and simple concerning eml" — 
This verse has been connected with the preceding in different 
ways. ThoL, Mey., Philip, find in it a reason for peace : *^ Tou 
will be able to resist them ; for every one knows your obedi- 
ence to the pure gospeL** But the for in this sense cannot 
be explained except in a forced way (see Meyer), and Paul 
would have required to say in any case : " For / know " . . ., 
and not: "For aU know" . . . Origen explains: ''I warn 
you thus ; for ye are yourselves of the number of those 
simple (cucaKoc), whose obedient docility is well known." 
But how are we to reconcile such a statement with the 
eulogies bestowed on the knowledge and eiq^erience of the 
readers, xv. 14 and 15? It is to no purpose to answer 
that this very saying proves that the passage is not addressed 
to the Bomans. For the Ephesians, who had for three years 
enjoyed Paul's presence and his teaching in public and 
private, and who had been witnesses of his most strenuous 
conflicts with the Judaizers, might far less be designated 
oKOKoi, innocent, than the Christians of Bome, who had nev^ 
seen an apostle. Calvin and others xmderstand thus: ''I 
warn you in this way, because I desire that to your obedience, 
universally known, you would add both the wisdom and 
simplicity which shall secure you from seduction." This 
meaning is good ; but it does not account for the idea placed 
at the head of the verse : " Your obedience has come abroad 
unto alL" It is on these words that Buckert has with good 

^ T. R., with E, Mxm., reads x**P^ *^ ^* *f* "f"* ; D F 6 likewise, while 
rejecting the r« ; K A B C L P read <^' vfin •vt x**t*'' 
' T. R., with K A C P, reads /Mst aft^r r«^Mr ; the xest omit this partida. 
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reason rested his explanation; for they aie the key to the 
following sentences. He explains: ''If I warn you as I 
have just done (w. 17, 18), it is because the report of your 
obedience to the gospel haying already spread everywhere, 
those men will not fail to hear your church spoken of, and to 
break in on you to make gain of your faith, as they have 
done elsewhere." Taken in this sense, the saying is a repeti- 
tion of i. 8 : " Tour fEdth is spoken of throughout the whole 
world." — The apostle adds how rejoiced he is because of their 
evangelical convictions, but how indispensable it ia that in 
order to preserve them, they should join to the wise discern- 
ment of what it is good to do, the simple and hearty horror of 
what is evil — ^The reading of the T. R : to i<t> vfuv, in that 
which concerns you, must be set aside. It is too slenderly 
supported, and there is no reason for here contrasting the 
Somans with other churches. Of the two other readings, the 
Greco-Lat, which places the verb x^P^* ^ rgoice, first, ought 
to give place to that of the Alexs., which begins with the 
words : i<t> vfup oiv, on yov/r behalf therefore. This regimen 
connects this sentence closely with the preceding. Their 
attachment to evangelical truth rejoices the apostle (comp. 
the : ThanJcs le to Ood, vi. 1 7). Only they must persevere, 
and for that end the apostle desires that to their obedience 
to the truth they should add two things : discernment and 
shnpUcily.-A moralist writing on tMs subject would probably 
have said: ''wisdom as concerning evil, and simplicity as 
concerning good." St Paul does the opposite. And here 
again we can show that he is speaking " by the grace given 
nnto him." In regard to what is evil, there are no two 
questions. The sentence once pronoimced in the conscience : 
it is evil ! everything is said. Woe to him who thereafter still 
disputes and reasons ! An abler than he (comp. ver. 20) will 
not fail to take him in the snare. There is but one thing to 
be done: to tttrnfrom it (ver. 17). Hence, as concerns evil, 
the one thing needed is simplicity. It is not so in regard to 
good. When a thing is recognised as good, aU has not yet 
been said. Here, on the contrary, it is that there is need of 
prudence not to spoil a good thing by the nnwise or imskilful 
way in which it is gone about. Different questions present 
themselves : Is it the time for doing it ? How should one 
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address himself to it to succeed ? Who should put his hand 
to the work ? etc. etc. All, questions which demand a certain 
measure of wisdom, of discernment, of practical ability, of 
o-o^/o. In the case of evil, woe to the able ! Ability makes 
dupes. In the case of good, woe to the simple ! Simplicity 
is the parent of mistakes. — The T. R places fiep, vrithoiU 
davit, after the word aw^v^, wise ; which would lead to the 
sense : '' I would, that wMU ye are wise in good, ye should be 
simple as regards eviL" This form makes all the weight of 
the recommendation fall on the second proposition. But the 
word wise, co^v^, too evidently forms a contrast to the word 
axoicoi, innocent, to allow us to give it so secondary a position. 
The first proposition should, in Paul's recommendation, be on 
the same line as the second. As much clear-sightedness is 
needed to discern the corruption of adversaries under their 
fair exteriors, as of simplicity to avoid them after having 
discerned them. — It is to be remarked, that to denote simpli- 
city, Paul in this verse uses quite a different term from that 
in the preceding. There he had in view men ignorant of 
evil, who are easily duped ; hence the use of the term okuko^, 
innocent. Here Paul wishes to speak of the moral rectitude 
which, the instant it knows evil, breaks with it. Hence the 
term ateipaio^, UteraUy, not mixed, exempt from impure alloy. 
This saying of the apostle may serve to explain the precept 
of Jesus, Matt x. 16: ''simple as doves, wise as serpents.'' 
Comp. also 1 Cor. xiv. 20 and 2 Cor. xi. 3. — ^We should 
like to know what forger would have hit on such a word ? 

Ver. 20. ** Now, the Ood of peace sludl bruise Satan under 
your feet skortly. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ^ he with 
your ' — ^From the visible enemy who threatens, the apostle's 
eye turns to the invisible world, where he discovers on the 
one side the more formidable enemy of whom his earthly 
adversaries are the instruments, and on the other, the all- 
powerful ally on whose succour the church can reckon in this 
struggle. The connection between vv. 19 and 20 may find 
its explanation in w. 13-15 of 2 Cor. xL, where the apostle 
thus expresses himself in regard to Judaizing disturbers: 

^ K B read i«r«ir simply. 

' D £ F G, It. omit the second proposition of the verse. — ^T. B. with some 
Mnn. adds «/*fiv. 
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^ Such are false aposUes, deceitful workers, tranfifocmiiig them- 
selves into apostles of Christ ; and no marvel, for Satan him- 
self is transformed into an angel of light. Therefore it is no 
great thing if his ministers also be transformed as the ministers 
of righteousness. Their end shall be according to their works." 
— The expression : Grod of peace, is designedly chosen ti> 
describe Gk)d as one who, if the church fulfils its task well in 
these circumstances, will take care to overthrow the designs 
of its adversaries, and preserve harmony among the faithful— 
The term (nimpt^i, shaU bmdse, is evidently an allusion to 
the ancient promise, Gen. iii 16, which — strange to say — ^is 
referred to nowhere else in the K. T. — ^The words iv raf)(et 
are ordinarily translated by soon, which would signify : '' at a 
time near this when I write you." It is because of this 
translation that Schultz and many others find here the idea 
of Christ's near return. But the word rayy: and its deriva- 
tives do not denote the imminence, the nearness of the event. 
They denote the celerity with which it is accomplished. The 
rax^e^ 'froBefs, in Homer, are feet which move quickly and not 
soon; a tadiygraph is a man who writes quickly and not 
near one. The Greek has the word ev0u<; {straight, who goes 
right to his end) and its derivatives to express imminence.* 
Paul means, therefore, not that the victory wQl be near, but 
that it wiU be speedily gained, once the conflict is begun. 
When the believer fights with the armour of God (Eph. vL), 
the conflict is never long. — Victory will result from two 
factors, the one divine {Ood shcdl bruise), the other human 
{under yowr feet). God communicates strength ; but it passes 
through the man who accepts and uses it. 

To this warning there is attached in the T. B. and in the 
Alexs. a prayer of benediction, with this difference, that in the 
former this prayer is repeated word for word in ver. 24. The 
Greco-Lats. place it only in ver. 24. Of these three forms, 
that of the Alex, is the most probable ; for it easily explains 
the other two. The Greco-Lats. have transposed this prayer, 
putting it after the salutations, w. 21-23, to conform to the 
ordinary usage of the apostle ; the Byz. text has combined 

^ We think also that it is wrong to translate Rev. zxii. 20: *' I come 90on 
(my aniTal is near) ;*' the m£aniag is rather * * ' I come quickly," that is to say, 
I more rapidly (even though my arrival may yet be long delayed). 
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the two forms. What oonfinns thk supposition is, that the 
Greco-Lats. in genevil onut the doTOlogy at the end of our 
chapter ; now, they could not close the Epistle to the Bomans 
with the words: "and Quartus our brother." They were 
therefore obliged to transfer thither the prayer of ver. 20. 
Eegarded here as authentic, this prayer is the counterpart of 
that which we find 1 Cor. xvl 23. It forms the general 
conclusion of the Epistle ; for it has nothing sufficiently 
special to be applied only to the preceding warning. But 
why the salutations which still follow, w. 21-23, and the final 
doxology, w. 25-27 ? This is what we shaU have to explain. 

Critical conclusion regarding the passage, w. 17-20. — ^The 
objections of Baur and Luchtto the composition of this passage 
by the Apostle Paul aie of no weight The only serious ques- 
tion is, whether the warning forms part of the Epistle to the 
Bomans, or whether it was addressed, as is thought by so large a 
number of our modern critics, to the church of Ephesus. First 
of all, we have a right to ask how it could have happened that 
a warning addressed to Ephesus, and which had no force except 
in relation to those whom it personally concerned, made the 
journey from Ephesus to Borne, and was incorporated into tiie 
Epistle to the Bomans ? For ourselves, we know no probable 
explanation of such a phenomenon, nor any example of such a 
migration. But it is still more the intrinsic reasons which 
prevent us from holding this supposition. This passage applies 
more naturally to a church which was not instructed by the 
apostle personally, than to a church founded by him. He 
rejoices in its docile attitude to the gospel, as in a thing which 
he has learned, and the news of which will spread to many 
other ears than his (ver. 19). This is not how one writes to his 
own disciples. Besides, is it conceivable that he would address 
to the church of Ephesus, that church within which he had re- 
cently passed three whole years, and where he had composed the 
Epistle to the Galatians and the First to the Corinthians, a pas- 
sage in which the readers are reckoned as still strangers to the 
manoeuvres of the Judaizing adversaries, and ignorant of their 
character ? What ! Paul pass all this time in this church, 
between Qalatia on the one side and Corinth on the other, and 
speak to them of those parties as persons against whom they 
still require to be put on their guard ! No, such a warning can 
only concern a church situated at a distance from the theatre 
of conflict. This church is therefore quite naturally that of 
Bome. — ^If it is so» Weizsacker's opinion as to the state of this 
church and the object of our letter is at once set aside. This 
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critic thinks that the Epistle to the Bomans was called forth by 
the necessity of combating a Judaizing movement which at that 
yery time showed itself in the chuich. But our passage evidently 
points to the danger as yet to come. The letter may not have 
been written without the intention of forearming the church ; 
but it cannot have had the intention of combatmg the enemy 
as already present 

Yv. 21-23. "Timothy my feUovyworker, and Lucius^ and 
Jason^ and SoavpaUr, my covmiryTnen^ salute you. I Tertivs, 
who wrote this Epistle, saltUe you in the Lord. Oaius mine 
host, and of the whole chwrch, saluteth yofu, Urastus the 
chamberlain of the city saluteth you, and the brother Qiuirtus." ' 
— ^Afber the farewell prayer, ver. 20, this passage of salutations 
excites surprise ; for usually the salutations of Paul's fellow- 
labourers are placed before the final prayer. But there is a 
circumstance fitted to throw light on this exceptional fact ; the 
mention of Timothy, ver. 21. Ordinarily, when Paul has this 
faithful fellow-labourer beside him, he mentions him in the 
address of the letter, as if to associate him in the very com- 
position of the writing ; comp. 1 and 2 Thess., 2 Cor., GoL, 
Philip., PhiL If he does not do so in 1 Cor., it is because, 
according to the letter itself, Timothy was absent. In the 
Epistle to the Glalatians, Timothy is embraced no doubt pre- 
eminently in the general expression : " And all the brethren 
who are with me " (ver. 2). There remain, therefore, only 
Ephesians and Bomans. This conjunction serves exactly to 
explain the particular fact which we are pointing out For 
these two letters have this in common : that Paul wrote them 
in his capacity of apostle to the OentUes, a dignity which he 
shared with no one ; for it followed from a personal and 
special call (L 1). And hence it is, that though Timothy was 
with him at the time he composed them (as appears in the 
case of the Bomans from ver. 21, and in the case of the 
Ephesians firom the addresses to the Colossians and Philemon 
written at the same time), he could not associate his disciple 
with him in an act so solemn, and which had a sort of official 

' F O read here tuu *Xm tit lunXn^tm (transposed from rer. 16). 

' T. R. reada here, with D E F O L» Mnn. It, « x*M ^•^ ^"fy n/Mtp I. x. furm 
wtt^rmt vfum finw (tx«iupo8ed from ver. 20). These words are omitted by K 
ABC, Or. 
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character. Now this is also ihe reason why those salutations 
from his fellow-labourers have been in this case placed out- 
side of the letter properly so called. The official Epistle must 
first be closed before a place could be granted to a communi- 
cation of an entirely private character. — We know that 
Timothy was at that moment at Corinth with the apostle, ready 
to join him in the journey to Jerusalem ; this appears from 
Acts XX. 4 This same passage explains to us the presence in 
this city, and at the same time, of another of the three fellow- 
labourers afterwards named, Sosipater of Berea, in Macedonia. 
This name, which is probably identical with that of Sopater, 
Acts XX. 4, belonged to one of the deputies delegated by the 
churches of Macedonia to represent them in the mission which 
Paul was about to carry out for them at Jerusalem (2 Cor. 
viii. 18 et seq.). — Jctson was also of that province; for he is 
probably identical with Paul's host at Thessalonica, of whom 
mention is made. Acts xviii 1-7. He had accompanied the 
deputies of Thessalonica and Berea whom Paul had appointed 
to meet together at Corinth, because he reckoned on embark- 
ing theie for Palestine (Acts xx. 3). The third person, Luciiis, 
cannot be, as Origen thought, the evangelist Luke ; for the 
Greek name of the latter (Lucas) is an abbreviation of 
Lucanus, while Lucius certainly comes from the word lux. 
But it is not improbable that we have here again the Lucius 
of Cyrene, who had played an important part as prophet or 
teacher in the church of Antioch soon after its foundation. 
He was now fulfilling the same ministry in other churches, 
and so had come to Corinth. Paul designates these three last 
as his countrymen; for the meaning kinsmen, which some 
give to avyyeveU, cannot, as we have already seen, apply to 
so large a number of persons (comp. w. 7 and 1 1). — Very 
probably these four fellow-labourers of the apostle had come 
into contact in the East with many of the persons whom Paul 
had just saluted at fiome in his own name, — ^for example, 
Aquilas, Epenetus, and the first of those who follow. Delicacy 
accordingly required Paul to add to his own, the salutations of 
, these brethren who surrounded him. 

Ver. 22. But Paul had beside him at this very time a 
fellow-labourer of a different kind, to whom he must also give 
a place. This was the friend who had lent him the help of 
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his pen in this long work, the Tertius of this versa Only, 
could he dictate to him his own salutation as he had dictated 
the preoediog ? No, that would have heen to treat him as a 
simple machine. The apostle had too exquisite a sense of 
propriety to follow such a course. He ceases to dictate, and 
leaves Tertius himself to salute in his own name : '^ I Tertius.'' 
This detail, insignificant in appearance, is not without its 
value. It lets us see what St Paul was better than many 
graver actions. Here we have what may be called the polite- 
ness of the hearL Would a forger have thought of this ? 

Yer. 23. Yet another fellow - labourer, but of a wholly 
different kind: he is Paul's host, under whose roof he is 
composing this work. This Chtius can neither be the Gains 
of Derbe in Asia Minor, Acts zx. 4, nor the Gains of a church 
in the neighbourhood of Ephesus, 3 John 1. He is evi- 
dently the person of whom Paul speaks 1 Cor. i 14, one of 
the first believers of Corinth whom he had baptized with his 
own hand before the arrival of Silas and Timothy. Paul calls 
him at once Im host and that of th^ whole church. These last 
words might signify that when the church of Corinth held a 
full meeting (1 Cor. xiv. 23), it was at the house of Gains 
that these assemblies took place. But there attaches to the 
term f €1/09, hast, rather the idea of welcome given to strangers. 
Paul means, therefore, no doubt that the house of Gkdus is the 
place of hospitality by way of eminence, that which at Corinth 
is ever open to receive Christian strangers. From Grains, the 
first member of the church of Corinth named here, the apostle 
naturally passes to two other distinguished Christians of the 
same church, and who had personal relations to some of the 
ChnstLans of Home. Srasttcs, occupying an exalted post in 
the administration of the city (probably as treasurer), cannot 
be the evangelist of this name mentioned Acts xix. 22 ; he is 
more likely the person of whom Paul speaks 2 Tim. iv. 20. 
We know nothing of Quartiis. — One sees, then, that all these 
persons are placed with the order, tact, and discernment which 
never fedled the apostle, even in the minutest details of his 
letters. 

Ver. 24 in the T. S. is certainly imauthentic. Meyer 
quotes, to defend it^ the repetition of the apostolic prayer, 
2 Thess. iji* 5 and 18 ; but there no ms. omits it, while here 
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it is not taojod in any of the four oldest MSB. It is easy to 
see that certain copyists have transposed it hither from ver. 20, 
to place it, as is customary, at the close of the salutations. 

Critical conclusion regarding the passage, w. 21-24 — This 
short passage is acknowledged to be authentic, and to belong to 
the Epistle to the Somans, by Yolkmar and Schultz. The 
latter has brought out forcibly the proof in its favour arising 
from the enumeration of the deputies of Macedonia, Acts xx. 4 
He also rebuts the objection taken from the Latin origin of 
several of these names, by recalling the fact that Macedonia was 
peopled throughout with Boman colonists, which explains the 
propagation of Latin names in this province. — ^M. Benan infers 
from tiie salutations addressed in the name of several Mace- 
donians, that we have here the conclusion of the copy intended 
for the church of Thessalonica. In arguing thus, he does not 
take account of the assembling in the city of Corinth of all 
the deputies of Greece and Asia who were to accompany Paul 
to Jerusalem. — ^We cannot discover in this passage the least 
word calculated to inspire doubts either as to its being composed 
by the apostle, or as to its original connection with the Epistle 
to the Homans. 



TfllKTY-FIBST PASSAGE (XVI. 26-27). 
The Look Upwards, 

Could the apostle have closed such an Epistle with the 
words : " and the brother Quartus " ? After the final bene- 
diction, he had added the salutations of some eminent brethren 
who surrotmded him, and who were connected with certain 
members of the church of Some. But could he, having reached 
the close of such a writing, fail once more to lift his eye 
upwards and invoke on this work, the gravity of which he 
knew, and on the church for which it was intended, the bless- 
ing of Him who alone truly builds up and strengthens ? He 
had done so several times, in the course of his writing, when 
concluding some important development How could he 
avoid doing it with stronger reason at the dose of the entire 
Epistle ? In the somewhat exceptional presence of a doxology 
at the end of this letter, there is therefore nothing which of 
itself can inspire the least suspicion. Our one task is to 
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examine whether this passage comes up to the elevation of 
the apostle's mind, and agrees with his mode of writing ; and 
then, if as a whole and in its details it possesses satisfactoiy 
appropriateness. 

Vv, 25-27.* **Now to Him that is of power to staUish you 
according to my goipd, and the 'preajching ofJeeus Christy accord- 
ing to the revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret dwring 
the eternal ages, but nofw is made manife^, and^ by propheticcU 
writings, according to the commandmerU of the everlcLsting Chd, 
made known to all the nations for the obedience of faith : to Ood 
only wise , , ., by Jesus Christ, whose^ is the glory for ever 
and ever} Amen,^* — ^Paul had in the preface of the Epistle 
expressed his desire to visit the Christians of Borne, that they 
might receive by his means an increase of strength, " eh ro 
crrrjptjfjSrivai vfia<:** This desire he has partly gratified by 
addressing to them this letter of instruction. But what are 
man's words when the obtaining of a true spiritual result is in 
question ? A soimding brass. Hence the need of lifting his 
soul to Him who can do what man is incapable of producing : 
Tf) hmfafiAifip, to Him that is of pcfwer. The particle hi, nxm, 
serves here to form the transition from the weak man who has 
just been writing, to the Almighty Grod, who can act It is 
exactly the same connection as in the discourse of Paul at 
Miletus, Acts xx. 31 and 32. — ^We shall afterwards inquire 
after the verb, expressed or understood, on which this dative 
depends : to Him thai is of power. — ^The verb arrfpl^eiv, to 
stablish, is absolute. There is no special reference to stablish- 
ing in faith or love. Paul means to speak of the fiimness of 
the inner life in general, of that spiritual consistency against 
which all attacks from within and from without are defeated. 
He would have them all to become of the number of those 
strong, hwaroi, of whom he has spoken, rv. 1. This strength 
embraces both inward emancipation of conscience in relation 

> K B C D E, some Mnn. It. Syi*^ read here, and here only, the doxolpgy, 
yv. 25-27. — A P read it here and after ziv. 23. — L, more than 200 Mnn., and 
the Lectionaries read it only after xiv. 28. — F 6 omit it altogether. This was 
also done by ICarcion, according to the testimony of Origen: "Gapnt hoc 
Harcion . . . de hac epistolft penitus abstulit " 

* The rt \& wanting in D E, Syr. 

• B Syt*** omit m, 

^ T. B., with B C, omit rtn mtiwt (qfike age*). 
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to legal forms, and new life by the power of the Holy Spirit 
— ^The increasing communication of this spiritual strength is 
connected by the apostle with a definite standard : my gospd. 
— ^He means thus to indicate the type of Christian doctrine 
which had been personally revealed to him (GaL i. 11-16), 
and the two characteristic features of which were, as we have 
seen throughout this Epistle, the perfect freeTiess, and, as a 
consequence, the absolute universality of salvation. Salvation 
without any condition of previous loorking, salvation offered 
without distinction to all: such is, in two words, what Paul 
called his gospel ; an expression which is found only in our 
Epistle (ii 1 6) and 2 Tim. ii. 8. The power of God can act 
only in agreement with the thought of Grod Now, Paul's 
gospel being the supreme thought of God, it follows that God's 
power can only be put forth in the heart of man in so far as 
this gospel is by it received and understood. Such is the 
meaning of the preposition Kara, according to, which must not 
be confoimded either with iv, in (stablish in the faith of . . ), 
or with Sk£, through (stablish hy means of . . .). — ^The follow- 
ing words : and according to the preaching of Jesfus Christ, have 
been understood in this sense : '' the preaching of which Jesus 
Christ is the author;" some, Hke Meyer, understanding thereby 
the preaching which Christ causes to sound through the world 
by the mouth of Paul ; others, like Hof mann : the word as 
Christ preached it while . He was on the eartL This last 
meaning is inadmissible; for Paul never alludes to the 
earthly preaching of Jesus Christ, which had been circum- 
scribed within limits traced by His pedagogical condescension 
toward Israel But neither does Meyer's meaning commend 
itself. Paul has no motive for here' raising the particular idea 
that it is Christ Himself who preaches by his mouth. If we 
consider that the words: "the preaching of Jesus Christ," 
depend equally with the preceding teim : *' my gospel," on the 
preposition Kara, according to, we ^haU easily see that this 
complement : of Jesus Christ, can only designate here the 
sfuJbject of the preaching. The apostle wishes to efface what 
seemed too strongly personal in the standard : '' according to 
my gospeiy Hence it is that he takes care to add : " and (in 
general) according to the preaching of which Christ is the 
subject" Indeed, the Christ proclaimed by the Twelve is the 
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same whom Paul preaches ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 11. It is Cfaiist 
crucified and risen for us. And if the peculiar revelation 
which Paul received had for its effect to unveil new and 
unexpected consequences of the work of this Christ, it is 
nevertheless true that the Christ preached by him is the same 
as the Christ of apostolic preaching in general We are not 
diverted from this so natural sense by the objection which 
Lucht draws from it : that this expression reveals a concilia- 
tory tendency in regard to the Twelve which is incompatible 
with St. Paul's character. For we have found that this spirit 
of union was that of the apostle's whole ministry. Paul and 
Peter felt themselves radically at one, whatever even M. 
Benan may say, for each acknowledged the other's ministry as 
proceeding /ro^i the same Gk)d, who had confided to each what 
was p^culiai'ly his own (GraL ii. 7, 8). 

We again find a regimen dependent on the preposition 
Kara, according to : according to the revelation of the mystery . . . 
And the question is, whether this regimen is parallel to those 
which precede, or whether, on the contrary, it depends on them. 
In the former case, it might be made to depend on the verb 
stahlish (Meyer), or on the whole phrase : to Rim that is of 
power to stahlish you (Philippi). But in either construction it 
is impossible to escape from a sort of tautology with the pre- 
ceding regimen. And it cannot be allowed that Paul would 
have thus co-ordinated two leara, a>ccording to, without joining 
them by a copula. I think, therefore, that the second regimen 
must be regarded as dependent on the first. There is in the 
words evarffekiov and Ki^fwyfia (gospel and preaching) an active 
verbal notion: "the act of evangelizing, preaching," which 
allows this grammatical relation. The act of preaching is 
subject to a standard. The man does not discharge it in an 
independent and arbitrary manner. So Paul is carefal to 
conform his evangelic preaching to the revelation he has 
received of the divine mind for the salvation of mankind. 
The regimen : according to the revelation, depends therefore on 
the two previous substantives. — God from eternity has con- 
ceived a plan on our behalf (1 Cor. ii. 7). This plan was 
kept secret for ages ; and so long as man was not initiated into 
it, it remained a mastery, a thing inaccessible to man left to 
himself; comp. xi. 25. But now this eternal plan has been 
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tmyefled. Realized through the appearing and work of Jesns 
Christ, it has been revealed by the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 
7—12) to those who are called to make it known to the worid, 
and specially to Paul, so far as concerns the Gentiles (Eph. 
iiL 2 and 3). — ^The contents of this mystery are, generally 
speaking, salvation in Christ, but more particularly in our 
passage, that salvation as it is to be preached to the Gentiles 
(GaL i 16), — ^to wit^ that through faith they become one body in 
Christ with Jewish believers (Eph. iii 4-6). — 21ie eternal ages 
are the numerous ages which have elapsed between the creation 
of man and the appearing of Christ ; comp. Tit i 2. 

Ver. 26. With these times of silence there is contrasted that 
of divine speaking. The word vw^ now, strongly expresses 
this contrast. The participle 4>av€p<o0hrro9, manifesUd, refers 
to the inward revelation of the divine mystery by the Holy 
Spirit, which the apostles have received ; comp. the perfectly 
similar expressions, Eph. iiL 5. — ^This act of revelation must 
necessarily be completed by another, as is indicated by the 
following participle : yimp^a^epro^, puUished, dvmdged. What 
the apoetles received by revelation, they are not to keep to 
themselves ; they are called to proclaim it throughout the 
whole world These two participles are joined by the particle 
T^, and. This mode of connection applies in Greek only to 
things of a homogeneous nature, and the one of which serves 
to complete the other. This peculiarity of the re suffices to 
set aside Hof mann*s explanation, who translates : ** manifested 
nmi; and ly the prophetical writiLogs." For the two notions of 
the time and mode of revelation are too heterogeneous to be 
thus connected. And, moreover, it would follow from this 
explanation that the second participle (yi^purOhrro^, published) 
would be unconnected with the first by any conjunction, which 
is impossible The Greco-Lats. and some versions omit the 
particle ri But it is a copyist's error well explained by 
Meyer. The words : by propheticai Scriptures^ were connected 
with the preceding participle {<ffav€p<o04vTO9, mamfested), as 
nearer than the following one, and from this false connec- 
tion arose the suppression of the t6, — ^The second participle, 
ypwpHrdhro^, Tnade known, is determined by four regimens. 
The first refers to the cause: the divine command ; the second 
to the means: prophetical Scriptures; the third to the end: 
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the obedience of the faith ; the fourth to the object : all the 
Gentiles. 

The command of God sounded forth by the mouth of Jesus 
when He said : '' Go ye and teach all nations." This com- 
mand was not the expression of a transient or secondary 
thought ; it was the immutable and eternal thought, to which 
all the rest were subordinated, even the decree of creation. 
This is what the epithet eternal, given to God, is intended to 
remind us of. He remains exalted above all the phases 
through which the execution of His designs passes. 

By the prophetical Scriptures, which are the TneaTis of the 
making known, all critics understand the prophetical books of 
the 0. T. But how could Paul say: The gospel is proclaimed 
by these books ? He has just declared, on the contrary, that 
the mystery had been kept secret up to the present time. 
It is answered, that the apostle is alluding to the use made 
of the writings of the prophets in apostolic preaching. But 
though these writings were a means of demonstration, they 
were not a means of making knoTO ; and yet tHs is what is 
expressed by the participle ypaptaOhrro^, And, besides, why 
in this case reject the article which was necessary to designate 
these prophetical books as well-knoum writings ; why say : " by 
writings" . . . and not: "by the writings of the. prophets " ? 
It might be answered, that Paul expresses himself in the same 
way in the passage i 2 ; but there, the term prophets which 
precedes, and the epithet holy which accompanies, the word 
Scriptu/res, sufficiently determine the idea. It is not so here, 
where these writings aie represented as the means of 
propagating a new revelation, and should consequently desig- 
nate new prophetical writinga I think that the only 
explanation of this term in harmony with the apostle's 
thought is got from the passage which we have already 
quoted, Eph. iii 3-6 : " For Qod by revelation made known 
unto me the mystery, as I wrote afore in few words, whereby 
when ye read ye may understand my knowledge in the 
mystery of Christ, which in other ages was not made known 
unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto His holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit, that the Gentiles are 
fellowrheirs, and of the same body, and partakers of His 
promise in Christ by the gospel." The apostles are here 
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called prophets, inasmuch as they are bearers of a new reve- 
lation. What then are their writings, if not prophetical 
writings t Paul himself feels that the letter which he has 
just written has this character, and that it ranks among the 
means which God is using to caity out the publication of the 
new revelation. It is therefore ot this very letter, as well as 
of the other letters which had proceeded from his pen, or 
from that of his colleagues, that he is speaking in our passaga 
And from this point of view the absence of the article is 
easily explained. Paul really means: ''by prophetical 
writings.'' It is as it were a new series of inspired writings 
coming to complete the collection of the ancient and weU- 
known books, even as the new revelation is the completion of 
the old. — The end is denoted by the words : for the obedience 
of faith; an expression which reproduces that of i. 5, and the 
meaning of which is, as we have proved tJiere, the obedience 
to God which 4:onsists of faith Itself. — Finally, the object of the 
publication : to all the Gentiles (nations) ; an expression 
similar to that of L 5 : among ail the ' OentUes. Paul thus 
ends where he had begun : with his apostleship to the Gentiles, 
which follows from the appearance of a new and final revela- 
tion, and of the full realization of God's eternal plan. The 
return to the ideas of L 1-5 is evident 

Ver. 27. The dative r^ ivpafi€v<», to Him that is of power, 
in ver. 25, has not yet found the verb on which it depends. 
It is evidently this same dative which, after the long develop- 
ments contained in vv. 25 and 26, reappears in the words: 
to God only ivise. The idea of God's power in ver. 25 was 
naturally connected with that of staUishing ; and so the idea 
of the divine wisdom is joined here with the notion of the 
divine plan and its accomplishment, expounded in vv. 25 and 
26. But im what does this <lative of ver. 27, as weU as that 
of ver. 25 which it takes up again, depend ? Some answer: 
on the proposition following : " To Him is (or be) the glory ! " 
But why in this case introduce the relative pronoun 5S, to 
whomf Why not say simply avr^, to Himt (Eph. iv. 20, 
21). To make this construction admissible, all that would be 
necessary would be to reject this pronoun, as is done by the 
Vatic and some Mnn. But these authorities are insufficient 
And the reason of the omission is so easy to understand! 

GODET. 2 D BOM. IL 
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MuBt it then be held, as Meyer and many others do, that we 
have here, exactly in the last sentence of the Epistle, an 
inaccuracy ? It Ib supposed that Paul, carried away by the 
great thoughts expressed in w. 25 and 26, forgot the dative 
with which he had begun the sentence in ver. 25, and con- 
tinues as if the preceding proposition were finished. But this 
remote dative, which Paul is thought to have forgotten, is 
evidently reproduced in this one : to Ood only wise ! He has 
it therefore still present to his mind. Tholuck, Philippi, and 
others refer the relative pronoun ^, to wJiom, not to God, but 
to Jesus Christ; they hold that, according to the apostle's 
intention, the doxology was originally meant to apply to God, 
the author of the plan of salvation, but that Paul, on reaching 
the dose of the period, applied it to Christ, who executes the 
plan : " To God powerful . . . and wise [be glory], by Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory for ever." This explanation would 
certainly be more tolerable than Meyer's. But we doubt 
whether the apostle's real meaning is thereby obtained. In 
fact, when he began his period with the words : To Him thcU 
is ofpotoer to stdblish you, hia intention was certainly not to 
terminate with this idea : To Him be glory ! We glorify Him 
who has done the work; but as concerning Him who is able 
to do it, we look to Him to do it ; we ask His succour \ we 
exipress our confidence in Him and in His strength. Such 
was the inward direction of the apostle's heart when he began 
ver. 25 by saying: "To Him that is of power" . . ., exactly as 
when he closed his discourse to the elders of Ephesus, Acts 
XX. 32, by saying: "And now I commend you to Ghd and to 
the word of His grace, to Him that is of power (t^ Zwaiiivtp) 
to build you up and give you the inheritance "... The idea 
understood, on which the dative of ver. 25 depends, is. there- 
fore that of commendation and confidence: "My eye, in 
closing, turns to Him who is able, and from whom I expect 
everything." This impulse Godwards, in which he desires 
his readers to join him, is so lively within his soul that he 
does not even feel the need of expressing it ; he includes it in 
this reduplicated dative (r^ Bvpafiiv^ and fwv^ ao^^ 6ef>). 
And hence the proposition may be regarded as complete, 
and as terminating without any real inaccuracy in the 
doxological formula which closes the period and the whole 
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Epistle : '' ivhose is the glory "... The full form would be : 
" I look with you all to Him who can stablish you ... to 
God only wise, through Jesus Christ whose is [or be] the 
glory 1" 

The regimen : through Jesus Christy is connected by Meyer 
with the word wise : " to God whose wisdom is manifested in 
Jesus Christy in His person and work." But the expression : 
only vnse through Christ, would not signify : who has shown, 
Himsdf wise through Christ, but : who is really wise through 
Christ And that is an idea which Paul could not enunciate. 
The words : through Jesus Christ, must therefore be referred to 
the understood thought which forms the basis of the whole 
preceding sentence : " I look to G<xl, I wait on Him, for all 
that concerns you, through Jesus Christ" It is through 
Jesus Christ that the apostle sends up his supplication, as it 
is through Jesus Christ that there will come down on the 
Bomans the help of God only strong and only wise. — If it is 
so, the relative pronoun to whom refers rather to Jesus Christ 
than to God, But it must be added that in his view the 
author and executor of the plan of salvation are so closely 
tmited, that it is difficult in this final homage to separate God 
to whom He looks, &om Jesus Christ in whose name he looks. 
In the passage I 7, the two substantives : Ood and Jesus Christ, 
are placed under the government of one and the same pre- 
position; they may therefore be embraced here in one and 
the same pronoun. — ^The verb to be understood in the last 
proposition would certainly be earm, let it he, if Paul had used 
the word So^a, glory, without articla But with the article 
(" th£ glory ") the verb iarl, is, must be preferred : " whose is 
the glory." It belongs to Him wholly throughout all eternity. 
For He has done everything in that work of salvation just 
expounded in the writing now closed 

Critical conclusion regarding the doxclogy, w. 25-27, and 
regarding chaps, xv. and xvi — ^The authmtidty of w. 25-27 
has been combated in a thoroughgoing way by Beiche, Lucht, 
and Holtzmann.^ Hilgenfeld, who against these critics defends 
the authenticity of chaps, xv. and zvL in general, agrees with 
them on this point M. Benan, on the contrary, ascribes the 

^ Beiche in his critical Commentary. — Lncht, Ueber die beiden letUen Kap. 
des SUmerbr, 1871.— Holtzmann, Epheser und ColosHr Britf, pp. 807-810. 
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composition of this passage to the apostle ; biit he regards it as 
the final particular of the •copy addressed to a church unknown. 
In this copy these verses joined on immediately, according to 
him, to the end of chap. xiv. M. Beuss also supports &eir 
authenticity, and regaids them as the conclusion of our 
Epistle, with which, according to him, they are intimately 
•connected. 

The following are the principal reasons allied against the 
authenticity of the passage : — (1) The entire omission of these 
verses in Marcion and in two Mjj., and their transposal to the 
end of chap. xiv. in three Mjj. and in most of the Mnn. (2) 
The absence of similar sayings at the end of St Paul's other 
Epistles. (3) The emphasis of the style and the heaping up of 
expressions which contrast with the ordinary sobriety of the 
Pauline language. (4) Certain echoes of expressions in use in 
the Gnostic systems of the second century. {5) The want 
of appropriateness and of all definite object 

1. As to Marcion, it is not surprising that he suppressed this 
passage, as well as so many others, in the letters of the one 
apostle whose authoiity he recognised. For this passage, by 
mentioning the prophetical ivrUing$, appeared to Marcion to 
connect the new revelation closely with that of the O. T., 
which absolutely contradicted his system. — ^We think we have 
explained at the «nd of chap. xiv. the transference of these 
verses to that place in some documents, as well as their 
omission or repetition in a very few documents. The position 
of the doxology at the end of the Epistle certainly rests on the 
concurrence of the most numerous and weighty aiXthorities. 
2. It is not surprising that in a letter «o exceptionally 
important as this the apostle should not be satisfied with con- 
cluding, as usual, with a simple benediction, but that he should 
feel the need of raising his soul heavenwards in a solemn 
invocation on behalf of his readers. This writing embraced the 
first full exposition of the plan of salvation. If, on closing the 
different parts of the statement of this plan, his heart had been 
carried away by an impulse of adoration, this feeling must 
break forth in him still more powerfully at the moment when 
he is laying down his pen. 3. It is true the heaping up of 
clauses is great ; but it arises from the strength of this inward 
impulse, and has nothing which exceeds the natural measure 
of Paul's style. The participle yvwpitr&ivroi, made knoton, 
ver. 26, is accompanied by four regimens ; but in that there 
is nothing suspicious. The participle opte&ivrog, established (i. 4), 
has three, and an attribute besides ; and the verb iXaffofitv, we 
received (i. 5), has three also, and, moreover, two objects. The 
passage, chap. v. 15-17, has given us a specimen of the way in 
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which Paul's nimble and fertile mind succeeded in cramming 
into a single sentence a wonderful mass of expressions and 
ideas. The one question^ therefore, is whether there is a 
superfluous accumulation of identical expressions ; now this is 
what cannot be proved. We have established the deliberate 
intention and precise import of every term in these verses, 
25-27, as well as throughout the rest of the Epistle. 4 The 
analo^es which Lucht thinks he has discovered with certain 
Gnostic terms are purely imaginary. The reader will judge of 
this from the examples quoted by Meyer. The expression 
eternal ogee, Lnchb would have it, refers to the seons of the 
Valentinian systeoL The term e$fiiyfifjAfov, kept secret, is related 
to the divine principle designated by the name ^iyny silence, in 
this same STstem. In speaking of prcpheticcU writings, the 
author is alluding to the allegorical exegesis in use among the 
Gnostics. — Such criticism bdongs to the domain of fancy, not 
of science. 6. The absence of definite aim cannot be charged 
against this passage, except in so far as the critic fails to 
understand the act of having recourse to God, which forms its 
essence, and which is intended to bring Uie whole church 
to the footstool of the throne from which strength comes 
down. 

According to Beiche, the author of this doxology was an 
anagnost (public reader), who composed it with the help of the 
end of Jude's Epistle (w. 24, 26), and of the last words of Heb. 
xiiL 21. But when from the paiallel in Jude there is removed 
the word ^f j7, wise, which is unauthentic, and the ry duvafMvtfi, 
which proves nothing (Acts xx. 32 ; Eph. iv. 20), what remains 
to justify the supposition of its being borrowed ? The liturgical 
formula, Heb. xiiL 21, is so common that it can prove nothing. 
Would a compiler so servile as the one supposed by Seiche 
have composed a piece of such originality as this, in which 
there are found united as in a final harmony, corresponding to 
the opening one (L 1^7), all the principal ideas of the preceding 
composition ? — ^Holtzmann, in his treatise on the letters to the 
Ephesians and to the Golossians, supposes this passage to be 
the work of the unknown author, who, about the end of the 
first century, took to collecting St Paul's Epistles. He began 
by giving in the Epistle to the Ephesians an amplification of 
a very short Epistle addressed by Paul to the Golossians; 
then he revised this latter by means of his previous work; 
finally, he set himself also to complete the Epistle to the 
Komans by this doxology by means of some passages of 
Ephesians and Golossians, where the same hymnologicsd tone 
and the same tendency to amplification are to be remarked. 
The parallels which we have quoted in the course of exegesis 
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undoubtedly prove a certain euialogy of thought and expression 
between our passage and these letters. But if Paul himself com- 
posed the latter three years after our Epistle, there is nothing 
wonderful in this coincidence. If, on the contrary, their author 
is a forger of the end of the first century, he must have had 
some point of departure in Paul's authentic writings for a 
composition of this kind, and the authenticity of our doxology 
is thus rendered probable by this very forgery. In any case, 
a forger would hai^y have committed the apparent inaccuracy 
which is remarked in ver. 27. For it supposes an exaltation of 
feeling and thought which is at variance with a composition in 
cold blood. — Finally, to refute M. Benan's supposition, to 
which we have referred above, it is enough to read amin the 
last verse of chap. xiv. : " What is not of faith is sin, and to 
attempt to follow it up with our ver. 25 : " To Him that is of 
power to stablish you, etc., to measure the diametriccd distance 
of ideas which separates these two verses, the one of which on 
this theory would be the sequel of the other I 

There is but little more for us to .add on chapa xv. and xvL 
taken as a whole. We have stated the numerous and con- 
tradictory hypotheses in which critics have indulged for more 
than a century in regard to these chapters. We have examined 
them passage by passage ; they have appeared to us of little 
weight in detail; is it possible they have more force when 
applied to the whole? That Marcion rejected aU, or perhaps 
only some parts of these chapters,^ is of no importance; for the 
dogmatic nature of the motives which guided him is evident 
As to the fact that the Tubingen school feel themselves obliged 
to follow this example, by rejecting the whole or nearly the 
whole, the reason of this critical procedure is not less clear; for 
these chapters, accepted as authentic, overturn Bauf s hypothesis 
regarding the composition of the church of Borne, the aim of our 
Epistle, and in general the position taken up by Paul in relation 
to Judaism. — If Irenaeus and Tertullian do not yet quote any 
passage from these last two chapters, it may only be an accident, 
like the absence of any quotation from the Epistle to Philemon 

^ There is room, indeed, for hesitation as to the meaning of the word di9$eeuU 
(he mutikUed) in the passage in which Origen explains the course taken by 
Karcion {ad Bom, zvi 25), a passage which we have only in Latin. Most this 
term be r^rded as synonymous with deaeeuU (he r^eeUd), a meaning which 
disaecare sometimes has in tiie vnlgar Latin of that period t It is possible, bnt 
yet donbtfaL What makes me think that the thing intended was a simple 
muUkUum, is the to me evident contrast to the preceding expression xelatiye to 
the doxology, yy. 25-27 : penUus abstuGi {he %ohoUy r^ected), Marcion, then* 
sappressed the doxology, and made simple rejections here and there in the rest 
of the two chapters ; comp. Introd. I. p. 109. 
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in Irenseus or in Clement of Alexandria. — ^The apparent multi- 
plicity of conclusions is the thing which seems to have told 
most forcibly on the mind of modem critica Some have even 
been led by this circumstance to regard the whole closing part 
of our Epistle as an accidental coUection of detached leaves, 
unrelated to one another. *We think this impression superficial; 
it is dissipated by a profounder study. We have foxmd that the 
conclusion, xv. 13, is intended to close the exhortation to 
imion b^n in chap, xiv., and that the prayer, xv. 33, is 
occasioned by the details which Paul has just given about his 
personal situation, and by the anxious fears he has expressed 
in regard to the journey which still lies between him and his 
arrival at Borne. The salutation of the churches, xv. 16, 
naturally attaches itself to those of the apostle. The prayer, 
xvi. 20a, is closely connected with the warning, in the form of 
a postscript, by which he has just put the church on its guard 
against the disturbers whose coming cannot be distant Finally, 
the prayer which closes this verse is that which in all the other 
letters concludes the Epistle. As to the passage, vv. 23, 24, it 
is an appendix containing salutations of a private nature, of a 
very secondary character, and which lie, strictly speaking, 
beyond the Epistle itself. The prayer, ver. 24, is certainly 
unauthentic. Finally, the doxology is a last word fitted to 
sum up the whole work, by raising the eyes of the readers, 
with those of St. Paul himself, to the heavenly source of all 
grace and strength. This forms a natural whole; if we examine 
the details closely, there is nothing in them betraying a con- 
glomerate. Besides, when indulging in such suppositions as 
those before us, sufQcient account is not taken of the respect 
with which the churches cherished tiie apostolic writings 
which they might possess. They preserved them as precious 
treasures in their archives, and it would not have been so easy 
for an individual to introduce into them unobserved changes. 
The Epistle of Clement of Bome^ was regularly read at Corinth 
in the second century. It was therefore always in hand. As 
much certainly was done for the apostolic writings. We know 
from declarations of the Fathers that these writings were kept 
at the house of one of the presbyters,' and that they were 
copied and reproduced for other churches, which asked to have 
them, only imder strict control, and with the sort of attestation 

^ " Thia Sunday we have read your letter (that of Soter, Biahop of Rome), 
and by reading it regularly again hereafter, as well as that fonnerly written to 
OB by Clement, we shaU not fail to be well exhorted." 

' Irensus (Hear. iv. 26. 2) says: ''Eveiy question shall be decided for him 
as soon as he reads with care the Scriptures in the keeping of those who are 
presbyters in the church." 
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formally given : earrectty copied.^ We are therefore entitled to 
say, that so long as peremptory reasons do not force us to 
suspect the general tenor of the transmitted text, it has on its 
side the right of the first occupant 

^ Tertullian (ConL Marc. iv. 4) thos descriDes the mode in which the Goepels 
were communicated from one chnrch to another: "the Grospels which we 
possess per iUas (through ihe apostolic churches) et secundum Ulaa (according to 
the copy which they caused to be made and collated for us)." 
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I ANNOUNCED a chapter of conclasions, in which the 
results of the exegesis should be summed up. These 
conclusions will bear on three points, — 

1. The critical qtuestions stated and left open in the 
Introduction. 

2. The importance of the writing. 

3. Its true chaiacter. 

I. — Critical Eesults. 

The integrity of the commonly transmitted text has been 
verified as a whole. We have found, in particular, how little 
weight there is in the numerous and contradictory suppositions 
by which modem criticism seeks to dismember the last part 
of the Epistle from chap. xii. But we have pointed out in 
detail a considerable number of variants; about 270 in all, 
and among them a certain number on which it has been 
impossible for us to pronounce with certainty. We have 
remarked with tolerable distinctness three principal varieties 
of text: that which bears the name of Alexandrine; that 
which represents the form received in the countries of the 
West; and the third, which reproduces the text adopted in 
the Byzantine Church. The comparison of these three forms 
of the text has not made it possible for us to give in a 
general way the preference to any one over the two others. 
In every particular case in which they diverge we have been 
obliged to try them by the context, without being unduly 
influenced either by antiquity or number; and that all the 
more because we have frequently found the representatives of 
each of the three groups at variance with one another, and 
allying themselves capriciously with some members of the 

426 
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two other families to support one and the same variant. In 
the few cases in which the three texts are well distinguished, 
and the witnesses of each precisely grouped, if our exegetical 
appreciation has not deceived us, the preference must be 
given to the Alexandrine text. In fourteen cases in which 
some documents of the three texts are at one, the true 
reading has, in every case, been preserved by their means. 
The Alexandrines are found in twenty-one cases in harmony 
with the Greco-Latin against the Byzantine, which in these 
cases has been judged thrice only superior to the two others. 
The Greco -Latins and the Byzantines are agreed eighteen 
times in opposition to the Alexandrine, which has proved in 
six cases superior to its two rivals. The Alexandrines and 
Byzantines harmonize thirty -five times against the Greco- 
Latin, which in four cases appears to us to have preserved 
the better reading. — In many cases experience has proved 
that a weakly supported and apparently more recent reading 
may be that which exegetical tact forces us to prefer. — In no 
case has a variant appeared to us of a nature to modify the 
apostolic conception of the gospel^ 

Eelatively to the founding, composition, and religious 
tendency of the chn/rch of Borne, we have found in the way 
of exegesis the confirmation of the results to which we were 
led in the Introduction by the historical data. 

Though we knew absolutely nothing of the history of the 
church of Some during the first two centuries, we should be 
forced by our Epistle itself, impartially consulted, to recognise 
in its founding the work of Paul's disciples and friends, in 
the majority of its members Gentiles by birth, and in its 
religious conception the type of the apostle to the Gentiles. 
For the first point we refer especially to xvi. 3 et seq. — For 
the second, to i 5 and 6, 13-15, vii. 1, xi. 1, 13, 14, 28, 
30, 31, XV. 12, 13, 15, 16, xvi. 26.— For the third, to i. 8, 
11, 12, vi. 17, xiv. 1, XV. 1, 14, 15, xvi. 25.* — The manner 

^ We snbjoin some special observations. The Received text in eleven cases 
agrees with the Mnn. only, and always erroneously. — It i^sts eight times on 
the Mj. L, and the Mnn. only, and five times, if we are not mistakefn, with good 
reason. The MS. P, the form of which is somewhat indecisive, agrees sixteen 
times with the Byzantines, five times with the Greco-Latins, and foor times 
with the Alexandrines ; it is therefore rather Byzantine. 

'I am glad to find these general resulto accepted and confirmed in the 
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in which Paul expresses himself in these passages forces ns 
to choose between two alteraatives : to accept the results 
which we have just expressed, or to ascribe tactics to the 
apostle according to which he would deliberately represent 
the state of things in such a way as to make it appear 
different from what it really was. Who would not judge 
such procedure unworthy of the character of such a man ? 

A third critical result is consequently this : The aim of our 
Epistle cannot have been to transform the convictions and 
tendency of the majority of the church of Rome, but solely, 
as St. Paul himself decletres, both in beginning and concluding 
(ill and xvi 26), to strengthen them. He wished to con- 
firm the believers of Some by making the church rest on the 
foundation of solid and thorough instruction. — ^Neither does 
the Epistle present the least trace of a struggle already 
existing within the church. For this name cannot be given 
to the secondary ground of difference to which chap. xiv. 
applies ; and the only passage which is directed against the 
Judaizing adversaries is found quite at the end of the Epistle 
(xvi. 17-20), and speaks of them as of enemies stOl at a 
distance. But it follows from this same passage that St. 
Paul foresaw their arrival as a thing certain, which naturally 
explains the need he felt of putting the church in a condition 
to resist such an attack. He had just seen his most flourishing 

interesting article of Professor Chapms {Rwue de thMogie ei de philoaopkie, 
"L'Eglise de Rome an l^* sikle/' Janvier 1880). The only point of any 
importance which divides ns is the following : If. Chapuis thinks that the 
gospel, brought to Some 1^ Christians of the churches of the East, was iirst 
preached there, as well as at Antioch (see the jmi, Acts xL 20), in the 83magogn0. 
The agitations which led to the decree of daadins were, he thinks, the effect of 
this preaching; and as to the chief of the synagogae (Acts xxviiL), who pretend 
not to know what this new doctrine is, we most regard their words as only 
"a pnident reserve on their part" in regard to Paul, who was to them a 
stranger. It would also foUow that the founding of the church of Borne took 
place earlier than I think. — I do not believe that the conduct of the Jews of 
Rome can be explained thus. Neither do I think that the »«/, abo, Acts zi 20, 
necessarily implies a public preaching in the synagogue of Antioch. And the 
passage, Rom. i 8, which so strikingly recaUs the saying, 1 Thess. L 7, 8, 
seems rather to allude to a somewhat recent founding, which is not at all 
contradicted by other statements such as i. 18 and xv. 28. — But however that 
may be, I eagerly embrace the present occasion to thank Professor Chapuis for 
the kind and courteous tone which characterizes his whole article. 
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creations in Galatia and Achaia threatened with destruction by 
these relentless disturbers ; and yet he had lived among those 
churches; he had himself founded and instructed them; what, 
then, was there not to be dreaded for the church of the 
capital of the world, founded merely by apostolic fellow- 
workers, when once it was put to the proof ? It is also quite 
natural that before setting out for Jerusalem he should 
calmly propound his dogmatical and practical catechism, as 
he teaches it in all the churches which he is called to found, 
the gospel of salvation by faith which was revealed to him 
personally by the Lord, and that while taking account of the 
experiences made in the hot conflict which he has jiist been 
maintaining. The Epistle to the Romans is thus found to be 
at once the most perfect expression of his preaching and of 
his inner life, the triumphal arch raised on the battle - field 
after his recent victory, the normal conclusion of that period 
of his apostleship now brought to an end, and, if one may so 
speal^ the Ehenezer of the apostle of the GentUea 

11. — ^Importakce of the Epistle. 

From the theological point of view, the Epistle to the 
Bomans appears to us as the first powerful effort of human 
thought to embrace in one survey the divine salvation realized 
in Jesus Christ, and to sum it up in a few fundamental points 
connected with one another by the closest possible rational 
and moral bond. It is not only the first Dogmatic which has 
continued to be the basis of all others, but also the first 
Christian Mhic For, as we have seen, the practical part is 
not less systematically arranged than the doctrinal part. The 
plan of both is perfectly logical Salvation in its objectivity 
in Christ, and as it is freely apprehended by faith ; salvation 
realized in the individual by sanctification, the work of the 
Holy Spirit ; salvation wrought out in the whole of hvmaniiy 
through the great passages of history, the plan of which God's 
finger has traced ; — such is the doctrinal part. The life of 
the saved believer, explained first in its inward principle: 
consecration to God by the sacrifice of the body; this life 
manifesting itself in the two spheres, the religious and civil, 
there by humility and love, here by submission and righteous- 
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ness; this life finally moving on to its glorious goal: the 
return of Him who is to impress on it the seal of perfection ; 
— such is the practical part. We doubt whethex the precision 
of this primordial conception of Christ's work has ever been 
surpassed. 

Apdogetie also finds in this Epistle the most precious 
materials. Twenty-nine years after our Lord's death, Chris- 
tianity had traversed continents and seas, and created a new 
society at Bom& What power of expansion and renova- 
tion I — ^A quarts of a century after the earthly existence of 
Jesus, His life was regarded as that of the second Adam, as 
the appearance of a new personal •centre of the human species, 
as the principle of a universal restoration. The contempo- 
raries of Jesus were still living, and His death was, in the 
eyes of the church, the expiatory sacrifice offered for all man- 
kind, the supreme manifestation at once of God's righteous^ 
ness and mercy. The fact of His resurrection was not only 
accepted and believed without question, buft regarded as the 
revelation of a justification virtually pren<Mmced in favour of 
every sinful man. Jesus had scarcely disappeared when 
already the «ye of faith followed Him to the invisible world, 
and contemplated Him there as the Sovereign who, from the 
midst of His glory, filled all things, from heaven to the very 
place of the dead (chap, xiv.) ; the expectation of His return 
was the soul of the collective and individual life of all 
believers. Hie facts of His human life were still present to 
all minds, and already from Jerusalem to Bome the church 
recognised Him as a being whose name was to be invoked like 
that of God Himself (Bom. x. 12), and to whom the title of 
God could be applied without blasphemy (ix. 5). What an 
impression, then, must have been produced by that public 
activity of two or three years! And what must He have 
been, who in so short a time had graven so profound a mark 
in the consciousness of humanity ? 

It is not theology only, but human thought in general, 
which, by coming to this writing of Paul, drinks from new 
fountains. In the first two chapters, the Philosophy of religion 
can lecun these two decisive truths : primitive revelation and 
human responsibility in the origin of polytheism. In chap. v. 
Anthropology can {gather the fruitful propositions of the unity 
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of the human species and of the successive concentration of 
our race in two manifestations of a character at once generic 
and individoali the one issuing in ruin^ the other in salvation. 
In pondering chap, vi, Psychology finds itself face to face with 
the terrible law in consequence of which man is every 
moment alienating something of his liberty of choice, by 
spontaneously subjecting himself to the good or bad principle 
to which he surrenders himself, and which will not fail hence- 
forth to control him ever more completely. Chap, vii furnishes 
the same science with an incomparable analysis of the natural 
state of the human soul created for good, and yet the slave of 
eviL Chap, viii hands over to the Philosophy of nature the 
great idea of a future renovation of the universe, proceeding 
from the physical and moral r^eneration of humanity. In 
chap, xi there are traced the great lines of the Philosophy of 
history, and chap, xiii is a no less sure guide for the Philo- 
sophy of law in investigating its fundamental notion, that of 
the state. On all these points, in regard to which human 
thought labours in all directions, the thought of Paul goes 
straight to the mark. The entire domain of trutli seems to 
Ue unveiled before him, while that of error seems on all sides 
to be closed to him. 

But the essential matter, when it is sought to estimate the 
importance of such writing, is the full light which it casts on 
the way of salvation opened to sinful man. The apostle 
knows the unrest which troubles the depths of the human 
heart, and which keeps it separate from Gk)d and imprisoned 
in eviL And he understands that it is within those depths 
of the conscience, where the echo of divine condemnation 
resounds, that a saving transformation must first of all be 
wrought Heuce the first gift of grace which the gospel 
offers to man is, according to him, the gift of his justification, 
without any other condition, than that which every one may 
fulfil at once — ^faitL This first act' done, man is free from 
his guilt in relation to his God ; no cloud any longer troubles 
his relation to Him; peace takes the place of the inward 
unrest ; and in this state of inward tranquillity there may be 
sown the fnvU of righteousness, sanctification. The reconciled 
man becomes open to the communication of the Divine Spirit 
As naturally as this guest must withdraw from a condemned 
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heart, so necessarily does He oome to dwell in the man whom 
nothing any longer separates from Grod; and he realizes 
within him Chiist's life and death in the measure in which 
this life and death have been apprehended by lus faith. 
Finally, to him who walks in this way there opens up in the 
distance a new gift, the renewing of his body and the inherit- 
ance of glory, through his complete transformation into the 
likeness of the glorified Christ What clearer, what simpler, 
what at once more really divine and human, than this order of 
salvation traced by the apostle ; and what a seal has not the 
experience of ages impressed on this exposition contained in 
the first eight chapters of our Epistle! Let not him who 
desires to see such a work accomplished within himself, or 
who proposes to carry it out in others, emancipation from 
guilt and victory over sin, take to the task in any other way, 
if he would not fail miserably 1 

III. — The True Nature of this Apostolic Writinq. 

There remains to us a last question to be examined : Is 

the conception of the way of salvation, which St Paul has 

expounded in the Epistle to the Bomans, a creation of his 

powerful understanding, or a revelation of Gtod's mind on the 

nubject? This dilemma may be thought imperfect; it may 

be said that a certain divine illumination does not exclude 

the exercise of the understanding, and that inward meditation 

is a means of bringing help from above. Of this there is no 

doubt, and yet in the case before us the question must be 

pressed more closely. Does Paul give us here a view to which 

he has raised himself by the exercise of his mind, or, on the 

contrary, the thought of God which was communicated to 

him by a direct operation of the Spirit for the purpose of 

initiating him, and through him the world, into the eternal 

plan of divine salvation! In the latter case we have a 

witness speaking, in the former a genius speculating. In this 

case we find here a sublime thought, but a thought which 

may some day be surpassed by one more elevated still; in 

the former case, it is the thought of God re-thought and 

expounded by man at a given time, not to be perfected in the 

future, but to be appropriated as it is by every soul desirous 
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of salvation. In the first case, the Epistle of Paul deserves 
our admiration; in the second, our faith. It is clear that 
the difference is great, and that the question cannot be 
declared idle. 

We know of no peremptory answer to this question except 
that which Paul's own consciousness gives to it With the 
first words of his Epistle, he places the contents of this 
writing under the warrant of the Christ who called him to it, 
that Christ who, bom a son of David, has by His resurrection 
recovered His essential dignity as the Son of God, by means 
of which He embraces in His salvation not only the Jews, 
but the whole Gentile world. His apostleship is the work of 
this universal Lord, and his writing the fruit of this apostle- 
ship. To this first word of the Epistle must be added the 
last, xvi. 25 : "according to my gospel and the preaching of 
Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery. which 
was kept secret during eternal ages, and now is made mani- 
fest.'' The evangelical conception which the apostle developes 
is therefore, according to him, God's eternal thought, which 
He had kept secret from the creation, and which, after the 
coming of Jesus Christ, was revealed to him — to him, Paul — 
with the mission to make it known to the Gentiles whom it 
more directly concerned ; and hence it is that he can justly 
call it his gospel. Such is the apostle's inward conviction. 
It is likewise expressed. Gal i 11 and 12: ''I certify you 
that the gospel which was preached of me is not after man ; 
for I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ" And hence he writes to 
the Thessalonians (First Epistle, iv. 8) : " He that despiseth 
us, despiseth not man, but God ; " and to the Ephesians (iiL 
2—4) : " It was by revelation God made known unto me the 
mystery, as I wrote afore in few words ; " and this is what 
constitutes the allotment of evangelical grace and light which 
God has specially imparted to him for the accomplishment 
of his task within the apostleship common to him and to 
the Twelve (ver. 2). By appearing to him on the way to 
Damascus, Christ made Saul an apostle; and by the revelation 
which followed. He bestowed on him the endowment necessary 
for the fulfilling of his apostleship. 

In all this, could Paul have been the victim of an illusion ? 
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Could this divine calling, this supemataial revelation, be only 
a fruit of his pious imagination ? We have examined this 
question in the Introduction of this commentary, and from 
the historical viewpoint at least we have not to return to it 
But there ,^\re two points which we feel bound to bring out 
hero, whicK seem to us in a peculiarly striking way to 
characterize the Epistle to the Bomans. The first is the 
penetrating logic, the sure sweep of vision which the apostle 
shows in the discussion of the different subjects which he 
takes up. Not an exaggeration, not a digression* The hot 
conflict which he had been maintaining in the previous years 
with the partisans of the legal system, might have predisposed 
him to go beyond the limit of truth on some points in esti« 
mating Judaism. The iucline was slippery ; of this we may 
easily convince ourselves, by seeing into what errors it carried 
the authors of the so-called Epistle of Barnabas and of the 
letter to Diognetus, and finally Marcion. And yet these men 
had guides before them, Paul's writings and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which might have helped them to weigh their 
judgmeni'% Paul had none but himself; he was under the 
influence of the strong reaction against the law into which his 
sudden change had thrown him, and of the violent resentment 
which must have been produced in him by the injustice and 
hatred of his Judaizing adversaries. And yet he moves, 
without wavering for an instant, on the straight line of truth, 
exhibiting the divinity of the ancient dispensation, and at the 
same time its profound contrast to the new, so that the result 
of his exposition is a complete view both of the difference and 
of the harmony between the two economies of salvation* And 
the same is tibe case, as we have seen, in all the questions 
which he touches. In matters where we still detect our 
modem writers, even the most sagacious and Christian, 
flagrantly guilty of exaggeration to the right or to the left, we 
discover in the apostle's view a fulness of truth which con- 
stantly excludes error. — The second feature which strikes us 
in his writing is the perfect calmness with which he seems to 
handle truth. He does not seek it, he has it Compare the 
Epistle to the Bomans with Pascal's Thoughts, and the distance 
¥dll be seen between the apostle and the thinker of genius. 
It is also evident that the apostle himself draws his life from 
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the faitih which he preaches ; he has faith in hia faith as one 
cannot have in his thought, for the very simple reason that 
this faith is not his discovery, but the gift of God. Besides, 
St Panl was not nnaweu^ of the illusions which a man may 
form in regard to false inspirationa If we bear in mind how 
he has put the Corinthians on their guard against the abuse 
of the gifts of the Spirit (First Epistle, xiv.), it will su£Bice to 
show us that in such a domain he could not easily be the 
dupe of his imagination. 

And let us not foiget that the experience of ages has 
spoken. It has put its seal to the conviction which the 
apostle bore within him, that in his Ooapd he was giving to 
the world, not his own thought, but that of Grod. For history 
shows that a truly powerful and healthy Christianity has 
never developed except on the way of salvation traced by St 
PauL Where can we find a sinner who has found full relief 
for his conscience in relation to God, otherwise than by the 
gift of free justification? A sinner who has been put in 
possession of a sanctification decisively cutting short the 
dominion of sin over the heart and body, otherwise than 
through the spirit of life bestowed in Jesus Christ on the 
sinner justified by Him ? 

The New Testament contains two writings which admir- 
ably complete one another, the Epistle to the Bomans and 
the fourth GospeL The one presents for our contemplation 
the object of faith in its grander and perfect beauty: the 
union of man with God realized in One, in order to be at 
length realized through Him, in all; the other initiates us 
into the means of apprehending the salvation thus realized in 
one for all, and of appropriating it : the act of faith. There, 
the ideal realized, shining as on a celestial summit ; here, the 
arduous pathway by which sinful man may succeed in reach- 
ing it Let the church constantly possess herself of the 
Christ of John by means of the faith of Paul, — and she will 
be preserved, not fix)m persecution, but from a more terrible 
enemy, death. 
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Hengstenberg (Profeasor) — Commentary on the Psalms. Three 

vols. 8yo, 888. 



— Commentary on the Book op Ecclesiastbs. To which are 

appended : Treatises on the Song of Solomon ; on the Book of Job ; on the 
Prophet Tsaiah ; on the Sacrifices of Holy Scripture ; and on the Jews and 
the Christian Church. Svo, 98. 

— The Prophecies of the Prophet Ezekiel Elucidated. 

8yo, lOs. 6d. 

— Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel, and the 

Integrity of Zeouabiah. 8vo, i2s. 

— History of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testa- 



ment. Two vols. 8yo, 2l8. 

— Christology of the Old Testament : A Commentary on 

the Messianic Predictions. Second Edition, Four vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 

— On the Gospel of St. John. Two vols. 8vo, 218. 



Janet (Paul) — ^Final Causes. By Paul Janet, Member of the In- 
stitute. Translated from the French by W. Affleck, B.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Jouffroy— Philosophical Essays. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Kant — ^The Metaphysio of Ethics. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Keil (Professor)— Biblical Commentary on the Pentateuch. Three 

vols. 8yo, 31s. 6d. 

Commentary on the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. 



8vo, 108. 6d. 

Commentary on the Books of Samuel. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Commentary on the Books of KiNoa 8vo, lOs. 6cL 

Commentary on the Books of Chronicles. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Commentary on Jeremiah. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Commentary on Ezekiel. Two vols. 8vo, 2 Is. 

Commentary on Daniel. 8yo, lOs. 6d. 

On the Books of the Minor Prophets. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Manual of Historico - Critical Introduction to the 

CANONIOAJi SCBIPTUBBS OF THE OLD TeSTAMSNT. TwO Vols. SVO, 2l8. 

Eeymer (Eev. N., M.A.) — Notes on Genesis; or, Christ and His 

Chureh among the Patriarchs. With a Prelimmary Notice by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. Crown 8to, Is. 6d. 

Eillen (Prof.)— The Old Catholic Church ; or, The History, Doc- 
trine, Worship, and Polity of the Christians, traced from the Apostolic Age to 
the Establishment of the Pope as a Temporal Sorereign, A.D. 755. 8to, Qs. 

Emnmiacher (Dr. P. W.) — ^The Suffering Saviour ; or, Meditations 

on the Last Days of the Sufferings of Christ lighth Edit. , crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Krummacher (Dr. F. W.) — David, the King of Israel : A Portrait 

drawn from Bible History and the Book of Psalms. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 

Autobiography. Edited by his Daughter. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Kurtz (Prof.) — Handbook of Church History. Two vols. 8vo, 158. 

History of the Old Covenant. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Laidlaw (John, D.D.) — ^The Bible Doctrine of Man. (The Seventh 

Series of Cunningham Lectures.) Syo, IDs. 6d. 

Lange (J. P., D.D.) — The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Edited, 

with additional Notes, \ij Marcus Dods, D.D. Second Edition, in Four 
vols. 8vo, Subscription pnce, 28s. 

Commentaries on the Old and New Testament. Edited 

by Philip Schaff, D.D. Old Testament, 14 vols. ; New Testament, 10 
vols. ; Apocrypha, 1 yoL Subscription price, nett, 15s. each. 

Lange (J, P., D.D.)— Commentary, Theological and Homiletical, 

ON THE Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. Three vols. 8yo, 81s. 6d. 

On the Gospel of St. Luke. Two vols. 8vo, 18s. 

On the Gospel of St. John. Two vols. 8vo, 21 s. 

On the Acts of the Apostles. Two vols. 8vo, 218. 

Lewis (Tayler, LL.D.) — The Six Days of Creation; or, The Scriptural 

Cosmology, with the ancient idea of Time-Worlds in distinction from Worlds 
in Space. New Edition, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

Lindsay (Bev. Prof., D.D.) — ^The Reformation. B\hU Class Hand- 
books, Shortly, 

Liflco (P. G.) — ^Parables of Jesus Explained. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Luthardt, Eahnis, and BrQckner — ^The Church : Its Origin, its 

History, and its Present Position. Crown 8yo, 5a. 

Luthardt (Prof.)— St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel. 9s. 
St. John's Gospel Described and Explained according 

to its Peculiar Character. Three yoIs. 8vo, 81s. 6d. 

Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamental (Fifth 



EdiUon), Saying (Fourth SdUion), Moral Truths of Christiakitt {Third 
JSdiiion). Three yoIs. crown 8yo, 6s. each. 

Macdonald (Eev. Donald) — Introduction to the Pentateuch : An 

' Inqniry, Critical and Doctrinal, into the Genuineness, Authority, and 
Design of the Mosaic Writings. Two yoIb. 8yo, 21s. 

The Creation and Fall. 8vo, 12s. 

Macgregor (Eev. Jas., D.D.) — ^The Epistle to the Galatians. With 

Introduction and Notes. Handbooks for B&le Classes, Crown 8yo, Is. 6d. 

Macphenon (Bev. John, M.A.) — The Confession of Faith. Bible 

Class Handbooks, Shortly, 

M'Lauchlan (T., D.D., LL.D.)— The Early Scottish Church. To 

the Middle of the Twelfth Century. 8yo, 10s. 6d. 

Martensen (Bishop) — Christian Dogmatics : A Compendium of the 

Doctrines of Christianity. 8yo, 10s. 6d. 

Christl^n Ethics. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Matheson (Geo., D.D,) — Growth of thb Spirit of Christianity, from 

the First Centary to the Dawn of the Lntheran Era. Two vola. 8vo, 21s. 

Aids to the Study of German Theology. 3d Edition, 4s. 6d. 

Meyer (Dr.) — Critical and Exegetical Commentary on St. 

Matthew's Gospel. Two vols. 8vo, 218. 

On Mark and Luke. Two vols. 8vo, 2 Is. 

On St. John's Gospel. Two vols. 8vo, 218. 

On Acts of the Apostles. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

On the Epistle to the Romans. Two vols. Svo, 218. 

On Corinthians. Two vols. Svo, 2 Is. 

On Galatians. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

On Epheslans and Philemon. One vol. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

On Thessalonians. {Dr. Lunemann.) One vol. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

On Philippians and Colossians. One vol. Svo, lOs. 6d. 

Monrad (Dr. D. G.) — The World of Prayer; or, Prayer in relation 

to Personal Religion. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 

Morgan (J., D.D.)— Scripture Testimony to the Holy Spirit. 98. 

Exposition of the First Epistle of John. Svo, 9s. 

Miiller (Dr. Julius) — ^The Christian Doctrine of Sin. An entirely 

New Translation from the Fifth German Edition. Two vols. 8vo, 218. 

Murphy (Professor)— A CurncAL and Exegetical Commentary on 

THE Book of Psalms. 8vo, 128. 
Books of Chronicles. Bible Class Handbooks. Cr. Svo, Is. 6d. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Exodus. 9s. 

Naville (Ernest) — The Problem of Evil. Crown Svo^ 4s. 6d. 

The Christ. Seven Lectures. Translated by Rev. T. J. 

Despres. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

Nicoll (W. R., M.A.) — The Incarnate Saviour: A Life of Jesus 

Christ C>own Svo, '6s. 

Neander (Dr.) — General History of the Christian Religion and 

Church. Nine vols. 8to, £8, 7b. 6d. 

Oehler (Prof.) — Theology of the Old Testament. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 
Oosterzee (Dr. Van)— The Year of Salvation. Words of Life for 

Every Day. A Book of Household Devotion. Two vols. Svo, 78. 6d. each. 

Moses : A Biblical Study. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Olshausen (Dr. H.) — Bibucal Commentary on the Gospels and 

Acts. Four vols. 8yo, £2, 2s. 

Romans. One voL Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Corinthians. One voL Svo, 9s. 

Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, Thessalonians. 10s. 6d. 

Philippians, Tttus, and First Timothy. One voL Svo, 1 Os. 6d. 

Owen (Dr. John) — Works. Best and only Complete Edition. Edited 

by Rev. Dr. Goold. Twenty-four vols. Svo, Subscription price, £4, 48. 

Philippi (F. A.)— Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

From the Third Improved Edition, by Rev. J. S. Banks. Two vols. 8to, 
21s. 




Piper (Dr. Ferdinand) — ^Lives of the Leaders of the Church 

Universal. Translated from the Oerman, and edited, with additions, by 
H. M. Maccbacken, D.D. Two vols. 870, 21s. 

Popular Comiaeiitary on the New Testament. Edited by Phiuf 

SoHAFP, D.D. With Illustrations and Maps. Vol. L— The Synoptical 
Gospels. Vol. II.— St. John's Gospel, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
In Four vols, imperial 8vo, IBs. each. See page 82. 

Pressens^ (Edward de) — ^The Eebeemer : Discourses Translated from 

the French. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bainy (Principal) -^ Delivery and Development of Christian 

Doctrine. (The Fifth Series of the Canningham Lectures.) Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Biehm (Dr. E.) — Messianic Prophecy : Its Origin, Historical Charac- 
ter, and Relation to New Testament Fulfilment. Crown 870, 5s. 

Bitter (Carl)— The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the 

SiNAiTio Peninsula. Four vols. 8vo, 828. 

BoUnson (Bev. S., D.D.) — ^Discourses on Redemption. 8vo, Ts. 6d. 
Bobinson (Edward, D.D.) — Qreek and English Lexicon of the 

New Testament. Svo, 9s. 

Bothe (Professor) — Sermons for the Christian Year. Crown 

8vo, 68. 

Saisset — ^Manual of Modern Pantheism : Essay on Religious Philo- 
sophy. Two toIb. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Schaff (Professor) — ^History of the Christian Church, from the 

Birth of Our Lord to Gregory the Great. Three vols, royal Svo, 36s. 

Schmidts Bibucal Theology of the New Testament. 8vo, 

lOs. 6d. 

Scott (Jaa, M.A., B.D.)— Principles of New Testament Quotation 

Established and Applied to Biblical Criticism, and especially to the 
Gospels and the Pentateuch. Crown 8vo, Second Edition, 4s. 

Shedd (W., D.D.) — History of Christian Doctrine. Two vols. 

Svo, 21s. 



Sermons to the Natural Man. Svo, 7s. 6d. 



Smeaton (Professor) — ^The Doctrine of the Atonement as Taught 

BY Christ Himself. Second Edition, 8to, lOs. 6d. 

Smith (H. B., D.D.)— Faith and Philosophy : Discourses and Essays. 

Edited, with an Introductory Notice, by G. L. Prentiss, D.D. Svo, 12s. 

Smith (Professor Thos., D.D. ) — ^Medlsval Missions. {Duff Missionary 

Lectures, Fir%t Series.) Crown 870, 4s. 6d. 

Stalker (Jas., KA.) — A Life of Christ. Bible Class Handbooks. 

Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 

Steinmeyer (Dr. F. L.) — ^The Miracles of Our Lord : Examined in 

their relation to Modem Criticisin. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

The History of the Passion and Resurrection of our 



Lord, considered in the Light of Modem Critidsm. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Steveoson (Mn.) — ^The Symbolic Parables; or, The Church, the 

World, and the Antichrist : Being the Seplovte Predictions of the Apocalypse 
viewed in their relation to the General Truths of Scripture. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

Steward (Bev. G.) — Medutorial Sovereignty : The Mystery of Christ 

and the Revelation of the Old and New Testaments. Two vols. Svo, 21s. 

The Argument of the Efistlk to the Hebrews. A 

Posthumous Work. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Stewart (Dngald) — The Collected Works of. Edited by Sir Wm. 

Hamilton, Bart. Eleven vols. Svo, 12s. each. 

Stier (Dr. Budolph) — On the Words of the Lord Jesus. Eight 

Vols. Svo, £4, 4s. Separate volumes may he had, price lOs. 6d. 

In order to bring this valuable Work more within the reach of all Classes, both 
CUrgy and Laiiy, Messrs, Clark continue to supply Ute JSight-volujne £kiUion bound 
in Fouu at the Original Subscription price of £2, is, 

The Words of the Risen Saviour, and Commentary on 

THE Epistlr of St. Jamcs. Svo, lOs. 6d. 

^-^— The Words of the Apostles Expounded. Svo, 10s. 6d. 



Thiersch (Dr. H. W. J.) — On Christian Commonwealth. Svo, Ts. 6d. 
Tholuck (FrofesBor) — Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. 

Svo, 9s. 

ExposrnoN of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. Two vols. 

fcap. Svo, 8s. 

Light from the Cross: Sermons on the Passion of Our 

Lord. Third Edition, crown Svo, 5s. 
COBIMENTARY ON THE SeRMON ON THE MoUNT. Svo, lOs. 6d. 



Tnimann (Dr. Carl) — Reformers before the Reformation, princi- 
pally in Germany and the Netherlands. Two vols. Svo, 21s. 

^-^— The Sinlessness of Jesus : An Evidence for Christianity. 

Third Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 

IJrwick (W., M.A.) — The Servant of Jehovah : A Commentary, 

Qrammatical and Critical, upon Isaiah lii. 18-liii 12 ; with Dissertations 
upon the Authorship of Isaiah zl.-lzvL Svo, 6s. 

Vinet (Piofeflsor) — Studies on Blaise Pascal. Crown Svo, 58. 

Pastoral Theology. Second Edition, post Svo, Ss. 6d. 

HoMiLETics; The Theory of Preaching. Second Edit, Svo, 9s. 

White (Bev. M.) — ^The Symbolical Numbers of Scripture. Crown 

Svo, 4s. 

Winer (Dr. G. B.)— A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testa- 
ment Greek, regarded as the Basis of New Testament Exegesis. Second 
Edition, edited hy W. F. Moulton, D.D. Eighth English Edition, Svo, 15s. 

A Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions 

OF THE Various Communities of Christendom, with Illustrations from 
their Original Standards. Svo, lOs. 6d. 

Wuttke (Profeasor)— Christian Ethics. Two vols. Svo, 128. 6 A" 
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NEW SERIES 



OF THE 



FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 



The Issue for 1 880 comprises — 
OODBT'B COIIMBNTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF 8T. PAUL TO THE B0IEAM8. YoL I. 
HAOENBACH'S HISTORY OF DOCTBDfES. Y0I& L and IL 
DORNER'S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. YAL L 

The First Issue for 1881, /^ be published shortly y will comprise — 

QODErS COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 
YoL U. 

DORNER'S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. YOL II. 



The Foreign Theological Library was commenced in 1846, and 
from that time to this Four Volumes yearly (or 1 36 in all) have appeared 
with the utmost regularity. 

The Publishers decided to begin a New Series with 1880, and 
so give an opportunity to many to subscribe who are possibly deterred 
by the extent of the former Series. 

With this view, Messrs. Clark beg to announce as in preparation 

BISHOP MARTENSEN*S CHRISTIAN ETHICS. (Special EthlCB.) 

KREIBICrS DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT ON THE FOUNDATION OF 
CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 

DR. SEIL*S HANDBOOK OF BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY. 

From time to time other works will be added to this list ; but the 
Publishers are sanguine enough to believe that a Series containing the 
works of writers so eminent, upon the most important subjects, cannot 
fail to secure support 

The Binding of the Series is modernized, so as to distinguish it from 
the former Series. 

The Subscription Price will remain as formerly, 21s. annually for 
Four Volumes, payable in advance. 

The following Volumes formed Issue for 1879, being completing year 
of former Series : — 

Phlllppi's Commttntazy on tlie Romans. YdL IL 

Hagenbaob'8 HiBtory of the Reformation. YdL n. 

Btelnmeyer's HiBtory of the Passion and Resurrection of onr Lord. One Yolune. 

Hau]»f 8 Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John. One Yolnme. 

A Selection of 20 Volumes may be had at the Subscription Price of 
Five Guineas, from the works issued in former Series (previous to 1877}. 

[/See liitxi page. 



FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 

AKHITAL SUBSOBIPTIOK: One Guinea for Fonr Voliunei, Demy 8to. 

JV. A— Any ivo Tears in this Series csn be hsd at Snbecription Prioe. A tingU TearU 
Books fezoept in the case of the onrrent Year) cannot oe ntpplUd teparatdy, Non- 
subeoribeni prioe lOe. 6d. each Tolnme, with exoeptiona marked. 

18 6 4 — I<uige on fhe Aoti of the Apoetlee. Two Volumes. 

Sell and Delitadh on the Pentatenoh. Vols. I. and II. 

18 6 5— Sell and Delitaoh on the Pentatenoh. YoL III. 

Hengitenberg on the Goepel of John. Two Yolumes. 

Keil and Delitaoh on Jodina, Judges, and Bnth. One Volume. 

18 6 6 — K^ <^d Delitadh on SamneL One Volume. 
Eeil and Delitadh on Job. Two Volumes. 
Marteneen'e System of Ohzistian Doctrine. One Volume. 

18 6 7—Tk^\amih on Isaiah. Two Volumes. 

Delitaoh on Biblioal Pftyohology. (128.> One Volume. 
Aubexien on Divine BoTelaticm. One Volume. 

18 6 8— 33^'* Oommentary on the Minor Prophets. Two Volumes. 
Delitaoh's Oommentary on Epistle to the Hebrews. Vol. I. 
Harlea' System of Chxistiaa Ethics. One Volume. 

18 6 9 — Hengstenberg on EnhieL One Volnme. 

Stier on the Words of the Apostles. One Volume. 
Keil*s Introduction to the Old Testament. Vol I. 
Bleek's Introduction to the New Testament VoL I. 

18 7 0— K^*» Introduction to the Old Testament. Vol. II. 
Bleek's Introduction to the New Testament VoL II. 
Schmid's New Testament Theology. One Volume. 
Delitaoh^s Oommentary on Epistle to the Hebrews^ VoL II. 

18 7 1 — Delitaoh's Oommentary on the Psalms. Three Volumes. 

Ilengstenberg's Kingdom of God under the Old Testament Vol. I. 

18 7 2— K^U^'^nunentaryontheBooksof Kings. One Volume. 
Keil' 8 Oommentary on the Book of DanieL One Volume. 
Keil*8 Oommentary on the Bool» of Ohronidles. One Volimie. 
Hengstenberg*8 History of the Kingdom of God. VoL II. 

18 7 3 — Heil*8 Oommentary on Esra, Kehemiah, and Esther. One Volume. 
Winer's Oollection of the Oonfeadons of Ohiistendom. One Volume. 
Keil's Oommentary on Jeremiah. VoL I. 
Martensen on Ohristian Ethics. 

18 7 4— OhristUeb's Modem Doubt and Ohxistian Belief: One VoL 
Keil's Oommentary on Jeremiah. VoL II. 
Delitach's Oommentary on Proverbs. VoL I. 
Oehler's Biblical Theology of the Old Testament VoL I. 

1 8 7 5 ~ Oodet's Oommentary on St Luke's GcspeL Two Volumes. 
Oehler's Biblical Theology of the Old Testament VoL II. 
Delitach's Oommentary on Proverbs. Vol. II. 

1 8 7 6 ~~ Hell's Oommentary on Esekiel. Two Volumes. 

Luthaxdt's Oommentary on St John's GospeL Vol. I. 
Godot's Oommentary on St John*s GospeL VoL I. 

1 8 7 7 ~ Delitaoh's Oommentary on Song of Solomon and Ecdesiastes. 
Godot's Oommentary on St John*s Goqiel. Vols. II. and III. 
Luthardt's Oommentary on St John's GospeL VoL II. 

18 7 8 — <^l>^u^t's Doctrine of the Apocalypse. 

Lnthaxdt's Oommentary on St John's Gospel. VoL III. 
Philippi's Oommentary on the Bomans. Vol. I. 
Hagenbach's History of the Beformation. VoL I. 

18 7 9*— ^^'l^PI^*"^^<">">^^taryontheBomans. VoL IL 
Hagenbach's History of the Beformation. VoL II. 
Steinmeyer's History of the Passion and Besumction of our Lord. 
Hanipt's Oommentaiy on the First Epistle of St John. One Volume. 

%* For New Seritt eommmdmg with 1880, $ee prtviout pofft. 
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ME86BS. CLARK allow a SELEGTrOK of Twkmtt VoLimn (or fn*vrt at ihe §ams 
roHo) from the varioui Series previoue to the Volmnee issued ia 1877 («m bdow\ 

At the Subscription Price of Five GuineaB. 

KOK-SUBSCRIPTION PbICBB WITHIN BRACKETS. 



Dr. HengBtenbeiff. — Commentary on the Ftelms. By E. W. Hkkostbkbero, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in Berlin. In Three Vols. 8yo. (aSs.) 

Dr. Oieseler. — Gompendiiim of Epdesiastical History. By J. C. L. GiBSELERy 
D.D., Professor of Theology in Gdttlngen. Five Vols. 8vo. (£t, 128. 6d.) 

Dr. Olshansexu — ^Biblioal Commentary on the Gospels and Acts. Adapted especially 
for Preachers and Students. By HERBiANN Olshaubbn, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Erlangen. In Four Vols. 8vo. (£2, 2s.) — Oom- 
mentanr on the Bomana ^n One Vol. 8vo. (10s. 6d. )— Commentary on St. 
Paul's First and Seoond EidsUes to the Corinthians. In One VoL 8yo. (98.) 
— Commentary on St Paul's Epistles to the Qalatlans, Bphesians, C ol os s iam ^ 
and Thessalonians. One Vol. 8yo. (10s. 6d.) — Commentary on St Paul's 
Epistles to the Philippians, to Titus, and the First to Timothy. In con- 
tinuation of the Work of Olahausen. By Lie. Augu£iT Wiesinger. In 
One VoL 8yo. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Keander. — Gtooersl History of the Christian Seligion and Chnroh. By 
Augustus Neakdbr, D.D. Nine Vols. Svo. (£8, 7b. 6d.) 

Prof. H. A. Ch. Hftyemick.— General Introdnetion to the Old Testament By 

Professor HlvxRiriCK. One YoL 8yo. (lOs. 6d.) 

Dr. Miiller. — ^Ihe Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Dr. JirLixrs Mullrb. Two 
Vol8.8vo. (21b.) New Edition. 

Dr. Hengstenberg. — Chxistology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the 
ifeerianio Frediotions. By £. W. Hengstenberg, D. D. Four Vols. (£2, 2s. ) 

Dr. M. Banmgarten. — ^The Aoti of the Apostles ; or. The History of the Choxoh 
in the Apostolic Age. By M. Baumoarten, Ph.D. Three Vols. (£1, 7s.) 

Dr. Stier.— The Words of the Lord Jesns. By Rudolph Stier, D.D., Chief 
Pastor and Superintendent of Sohkeudits. In Eight Vols. 8yo. (£4, 4s.) 

Dr. Carl Ullmann. — Befonners before the Befonnation, principally in Gennany 
and the Netherlands. Two Vols. Svo. (£1, Is.) 

Professor Knrts.— Historv of the Old Covenant ; or. Old Testament Dispensation. 

By Professor Eubtz of Dorpat. In Three Vols. (£1, lis. 6d.) 

Dr. Stier.— The Words of the Bisen Saviour, and Commentary on the Epistle of 

St James. By Rudolph Stieb, D.D. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Professor Tholnok.— Commentary on the Gospel of St John. One Vol. (98.) 
Professor Tholnck. — Commentary on the Sermon on the Uoont. One Vol. (IDs. 6d.) 

Dr. Hengstenberg. —On the Book of Ecolesiastes, To which are appended : Treatises 
on the Soug of Solomon ; the Book of Job ; the Prophet Isaiah ; the Saorifioes of Holy 
Scripture ; and on the Jews and the Christian Church. In One VoL 8yo. (9b.) 

Dr. Ebrard. — Commentary on the Epistles of St John. By Dr. John H. A. 
Ebrard, Professor of Theology. In One VoL (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Lange.^— Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospels of St 
Matthew and Mark. By J. P. Lanoe, D.D. Three Vols. (lOs. 6d. each.) 

Dr. Domer. — ^History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ 
By Dr. J. A. Dobneb, Professor of Theology in the Uniyersityof Berlin. 
Fiye Vols. (£2, 12s. 6d.) 

Lange and Dr. J. J. Van Oostersee. — ^Theological and Homiletical Conunentary on 

the Gospel of St Lnke. Two Vols. (18s. ) 
Dr. Ebrard. — The Gospel History: A Compendinm of Critical Investigations in 

support of the Historical Character of the Poor Gospels. One Vol. (10s. 6d. ) 
Lange, Lechler, and Gerok. — ^Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the 

Acts of the Apostles. Edited by Dr. Lange. Two Vols. (2U) 

• [Se6 next page. 
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Dr. HeligBtenberg.~-Ooinm6iitary on the Gospel of 8t Johm Two Tola. (218.) 

Profenor KeiL— Biblical Oommentary on the Pentateuch. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 

Profenor KeiL— Oommentary on Joehna, Jndgee, and Bnth. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Professor DelitEMh.— A System of Biblical Psychology. One YoL (128.) 

Dr. G. A. Anberlen.— The Diyine Bevelation. Svo. (lOs. 6d.) 

ProfesBor Delitach. — Oommentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. Two Vols. (Sis. ) 

Professor KeiL — Oonunentary on the Books of SaniTiel. One YoL (lOs. 6d. ) 

Professor DelitiBch. — Oommentary on the Book of Job. Two Yols. (21s.) 

Bishop Martensen. — Ohristian Dogmatios. • A Compendinm of the Doctrines of 
Ghristianity. One YoL (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. J. P. Lange. — Oommentary on the Gospel of St John. Two Yols. (21s.) 

Professor KeiL— Oonunentary on the Minor Prophets. Two Yols. (21s.) 

ProfesBor DelitEpch. — Oommentary on Epistle to the Hebrews. Two Yols. (21s.) 

Dr. HsrlesB.— A System of Ohristian Bthics. One Yol. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Hengstenberg. — Oommentary on EsekieL One YoL (lOs. 6d.) 

Dr. Stier.— The Words of the Apostles Bxponndad. One YoL (10s. 6d. ) 

Professor KeiL— Introdnotion to the Old Testament Two Yols. (218. ) 

Professor Bleek.— Introdnotion to the New Testament Two Yols. (21s.) 

Professor Sohmid.— New Testament Theology. One YoL (lOs. 6d.) 

Profeasor Deliiasoh. — Commentary on the Psahns. Three Yols. (81s. 6d.) 

Dr. Hengstenberg. — The Kingdom of Ck)d under the Old Covenant Two Yols. (218. ) 

Profeasor Keil. — Oommentary on the Books of Kings. One Yolome. (10s. 6d.) 

Profeasor KeiL — Oommentary on the Book of DanieL One Yolame. (10s. 6d. ) 

Profeasor Keil. — Commentary on the Books of Chronicles. One Yolume. (1 Os. 6d. ) 

Professor Keil. — Oommentary on Bora, Nehemiah, and Esther. One Yol. (lOs. 6d. ) 

Professor Keil.— Commentary on Jeremiiih. Two Yols. (21s.) 

Winer (Dr. G. B.)— Collection of the Confessions of Christendom. One YoL (10s. 6d. ) 

Bishop ])£artensen.>-Ob!ristian Ethics. One Yolame. (lOs. 6d.) 

Professor Delitzsch. — Commentary on the Proyerbs of Scdomon. Two Yols. (21s.) 

Professor Oehler.— Biblical Theology of the Old Testament Two Yols. (21s. ) 

Professor Christlieb.— Modem Doubt and Ohristian Belief. One YoL (10s. 6d.) 

Professor Godet— Commentary on St. Lnke*s GospeL Two Yols. (21s.) 

Professor Lnthardt ^Commentary on St John's GospeL YoL I. (lOs. 6d.) 

Professor Godet— Commentary on St John's GospeL YoL I. (lOs. 6d.) 

Professor Keil.— Commentary on EaekieL Two Yols. (218.) 

Andy in eonnsetion toUh the 8ene$-^ 
Mnrphy's Commentary on the Book of Psalms. To eauni <u Two Volumes. (128.) 
Alexander's Oommentary on Isaiah. Two Yolnmes. (17s.) 
Bitter's (Carl) Comparative Geography of Palestine, four Yolnmes. (828.) 
Shedd's History of Chxistian Doctrine. Two Yolumes. (21a ) 
Maodonald's Introduction to the Pentateuch. Two Yolumes. (21s.) 
Gkrlaoh's Commentary on the Pentateuch. 8yo. (10s.. 6d.) 
Dr.HengBtenberg.>~DissertationsontheGenuineneasofDanieLeto. OneYoL (12s.) 
Tba serieSf in 148 Yolnmes (including 1879% price £38, 17s., forms an AwparatM* without 
which it may be truly said no Theological Lihrmy con be complete; and the Pubtisbers 
take the liberty of suggesting that no more appropriate gift ooiUd be presented to a 
Clergyman than the Series, in whole or in part. 



• • 



No DUPUCATBS oon be included in the Selection of Twenty Volumes ; and it will eave 
trouble and correspondence if it be dietinctlv vndentood that vo lbss munber 
than Twenty can be supplied^ unless at nan-suUcription prii 



loe. 



Snbscribers' Names received by all Retail Booksellers. 
London : (For Works at Non-suhscripiion price only) Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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T. and T. Clark's Publications. 



LANGE'S COMMENTARIES. 

(^Subscription price^ nett^, 158. each. 

TTHEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY 

^ ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Specially designed and adapted for the use of Ministers and Students. By 
Prof. John Peter Lanoe, D.D., in connection with a number of eminent 
European Divines. Translated, enlarged, and revised under the general 
editorship of Rev. Dr. PhiLip Schaff, assisted by leading Divines of the various 
Evangelical Denominations. 

OLD TE8TAMENT-14 VOLUMES. 

THE PSALMS. By Carl Bbrmhakiit 
IfoLL, D.D. With a new Metrical Venion 
of the Psalme, and Fhiloloffical Notes, by T. 

J. COMANT, D.l>. 



I 0ENE8I& With a General Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament. By Prof. J. P. 
Lanob, D.D. Tranalated from the German, 
with Additions, by Prof. Tatlbr Lbwu, 
LL.D., and A. Oosmav, D.D. 

IL E XODU S. By J. P. Lanok, D.D. 
LEVITIOnS. By J. P. Lavok, D.D. With 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION by Rer. Dr. 
Osoooo. 

m. NUMBERS AND DEUTEBONOMT. 
NUMBERS. By Prof. J. P. Lamob, D.D. 
DEUTBRONOMT. By W. J. Sohsobdbb. 

IV. JOSHUA. By Rev. F. B. Fat. JUDGES 
and RUTH. By Prof. Padlcs Caukll, D.D. 

V. SAMUEL, I and IL By Profeasor 
Ebdmamh, D.D. 

VL KINGS. By Karl Chr. W. F. Bahr, 
D.D. 

Vn. CHRONICLES, I and II. By Otto 
Zocklbr. EZRA. By Fa. W. ScBatn. 
NBHEMTAH. By R er. Howard Cbokbt, 
D.D.,LL.D. ESTHER. By Fa. W.Schdltz. 

VUL JOB. With an Introdnotlon and 

Annotations by Prof. Tatlbb Lbwis, LL.D. 
A Commentary by Dr. Otto Zockuib, to- 
gether with an Introductory Essay on Heb- 
rew Poetry by Prof. PuiLir ScBAvr, D.D. 



X. PROVERBS. By Prof. Otto ZdoKi^VR, 
D.D. ECOLESIASTES. By Prof . 0. Zock- 
lbr, D.D. With Additions, and a new 
Metrical Version, by Prof. Tatlbr Lbwis, 
D.D. THE SONG OF SOLOMON. By 
Prof. 0. Z9cki.br, D.D. 

XL ISAIAH. By 0. W. K Kabgeubbacii 



JEREMIAH. By G. W. E. Nakoklh- 
baoh, D.D. LAMENTATION& Bj C. W. 
E. Nabobubacb, D.D. 



8chr6dbr, 
Z<)cklbr. 



EZEKIEL. By F. W. 
D.D. DANIEL. By Frofi 
DJ>. 



ZIV. THE MINOR PROPHETS. HOSBA, 
JOEI^ and AMOS. By Otto Scbmoli^r, 
Ph.D. OBADIAH and MIOAH. By Rer. 
Paul Klbimbbt. JONAH, NAHUM, 
HABAKKUX, and ZBPHANIAH. By Rev. 
Pacl Rlbivbrt. HA€KilAI. ByRer.JAM^s 
E. M'GoRDT. ZEOHARTAH. By T. W. 
Chambbrs, D.D. MALAOHI. By Jo»ki*h 
Packard, D.D. 



THE APOCRYPHA. (Jutt publishetL) By B. 0. BI88EL^ D.D. One Volume. 

NEW TE8TAMENT-10 VOLUMES. 



L MATTHEW. With a General Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. By J. P. 
Labor, D.D. Tranklated, with Additions, by 
Philip ScHArr, D.D. 

n. MARK. By J. P. Lanob, D.D. LUKE. 
By J. J. Vam Oostcrzbb. 

m. JOHN. By J. P. Laivoe, D.D. 

ly. ACTS. By G. V. Lechler, D.D., and 
Rer. Charlbs Obruk. 

V. ROMAKS. By J. P. Lanok, D.D., and 
Rot. p. R. Fat. 



VL CORINTHIANS. 

Klibo. 



By Ohristiaii F. 



vn. OALATIANS. By Otto Schmollrr, 
Ph.D. EPHESIANS and OOLOSSIANS. 
By Karl Bracbr, D.D. PHILIPPIAN& 
By Karl Brauvb, D.D. 

Vm. THESSALONIAN& By Dra. A ubkr- 
LiB and RiooBBBAon. TWOTHT. By J. 
J. Vab Oostbrsbb, D.D. TITUS. By J. J. 
Vab Oostbrzrr, D.D. PHILEM ON. By J. 
J. Vab Oostrrzkb, D.D. HEBREWS. By 
Karl B. Moll, D.D. 

DL JAME& By J. P. La50K, D.D., and 
J. J. Vab Oosterzbb, D.D. PETER and 
JUDE. By O. F. G. FrobmPllbr, Ph.D. 
JOHN. By Karl Braumb, D.D. 

X. THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By 
Dr. J. P. Labor. Toffpther with double 
Alphabetical Index to au the Ten Volnmea 
on the New Tesument, by Johb H. Woods. 
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SELECTION FROM 

ANTE-NIOENE LIBRARY 

AND 

ST. AUGUSTINE'S WORKS. 



THE Ante-Nicene Library being now completed in 24 volumes, and the 
St. Augustine Series being also complete {wiik the exception of the ^ LiF£ ') 
in 15 volumes, Messrs. Clark will, as in the case of the Foreign Theological 
Library, give a Selection of 20 Volumes from both of those series at the Sub- 
scription Price of Five Guineas (or a larger number at same proportion). 

In Twenty-four Handsome 8vo Volumes, Subscription Price £6, 6s., 

%ntt''§xttnt ^l^risliaii yibrarg. 

A COLLECTION OF ALL THE WORKS OP THE FATHERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH PRIOR TO THE COUNCIL OF NIC-fflA. 

EDITKD BT THB 

REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., AND JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. 



CONTENTS. 



Aporryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revelations. 

Clementine Homilies; Apostolical Con- 

■titutioBB. 1 Vol. 
Amobius. 1 Vol. 
Dionysins ; Gregory Thanmatnrgus ; 

Syrian Fragments. 1 VoL 
Lactantius. 2 Vole. 
Early Liturgies and remaining Fragments. 



VoL 



Apostolic Fathers, etc 1 Vol. 

Justin Martyr; Athenagonis. 1 Vol. 

Tafcian; Tbeophilun; the Clementine Re- 
cognitions. 1 Vol. 

Clement of Alexandria. 2 Vols. 

Irensns and Hippolytus. 8 Vols. 

Tertullian aminst liarcion. 1 VoL 

Cyprian. 2 Vols. 

Origen. 2 Vols. 

Tertullian. 8 Vols. 

Methodius; Alexander of Lycopolis, etc. 
IVoL 

Any Volume may be had separately, price lOs. 6d., — with the exception of Obioek, 
Vol. II., 128. ; and the Earlt laruRoiKA, 98. 

In Fifteen Volumes, demy 8vo, Subscription Price £8, I9s., 

CIji Waxk$ of <St %nQnBixnL 

EDITED BY MARCUS DODS, D.D. 



CONTENTS. 



The* City of God.* 2 Vols. 

Writings in connection with the Donatist 
Controversy. 1 Vol. 

The Anti-Pelagian Works of St Augus- 
tine. 8 Vols. 

Letters. 2 Vols. 

Treatises against Faustus the Manichean. 
IVoL 



The Harmony of the Evangelists, and the 

Sermon on the Mount. 1 Vol. 
On the Trinity. 1 VoL 
Commentary on John. 2 Vols. 
On Christian Doctrine, Enchiridion, on 

Catechising, and on Faith and the 

Creed. 1 VoL 
Confessions. With Copious Notes hy 

Uev. J. G. PiLKi^fOTON. 1 VoL 



Each Volume is sold separate* y at 10s. 6d. 



